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I’KEFACE- 


VisiTiNii the Hiicicnt countries of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, being 
the chief object of travelling at the present day, and the consequent 
ini crest taken in the remains of iho former grandeur, Tuagni licence, 
and liigh civilization of these countries, has made Archaeology one 
of the most important and most interesting studies of the j^resent 
day. Egypt, Greece, and Ittily, were the fountain heads of our 
civilization and the sources of our knowledge ; to them wo can 
trace, link by link, the origin of all that is ornamental, graceful, 
and beautiful, in our architecture, sculpture, and in the arts of 
design. Iiemaiiis, evincing the perfection they have reached in 
these arts, and attesting Ihe stages of development which have been 
passed Ihrough leading to that culminating point of excellence, are 
still objects of the gniatest interest in those countries. An intiuialo 
knowledge, therefore, of 'the original state and former perfection, 
and also of the present state of these remains, has been a matter of 
the deepest interest to many. Each count ry has found ardent in- 
vestigators in its history and antiquities. The ruins of Egyj^t 
have yielded an endless amount of historical information to the 
ardent researches and zeal of Young, (/hampoll ion, Eoscllini, Mil- 
kinson, Bunsen, Lepsiiis, Birch. The temples and Cyclopean remains 
of Greece have been accurately drawn and described by Chandler, 
Stuart, Dodwell, Hriiller, licako, Falkencr, Wordsworth, renroso. 
The remains of ancient art in Italy have been always a favourite 
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tbejne of vviiters of dilFei’cJit countries, English, French, German, 
as well as of Italian writers. Braun, (’rainer, Dennis, Fergnsson, 
Jjanzi, I^licali, Ingliiraini, Caiiina, have written largely on these 
subjects. 

^J’ho woiks of Ihoso authors, treating of the various subjects of 
ancient art, arc foi* the most part not only voluminous and very 
costly, but also diflicailt to bo procured. The present work has, 
therefore, been com]»iled to supply a want often felt when travelling 
in Greece, Italy, or Egypt; a work which would afford concise 
general information on the objects of antiquity so fiequejitly met 
wiili in these countries. Its chief object has been to condense, 
within the smallest possible coin[)ass, the essence of the information 
contained in the writings of authois who are considered as antliori- 
tics on these subjects 

We have adopted the following division in this work : — 


AUOHITKCTUKE 


EGYn'IAN, 

GliECIAN, 

l<iTl«S(JAN, 

Homax, 


Walls, houses, teiiii>les, altars, columns, obelisks, 
pyramids, theatres, amphitheatres, imiima- 
ehia, lii]>])odromes, stadia, bntlis, )>ubli(‘. 
roads, hridgt;s, gates, aqueducts, tombs. 


^^(jULPTUKE. 


h’(jri-i’jAx, 
G UECl AX, 
E'l'iirsoAX, 
Kosian, 


Statues. 

Bufeis, 

Bas-reliets. 


PAINTING 


Eoyitian, j 

Gukcian, I Frescoes, puiiitcd sculpture, painted vases, 
IC'nu’scAX, I mosaics. 

. Komax, ’ 


( KtiYrjiAX, \ 

Grecian, I ,, . , ..... 

_ . > Engruved sUaies, in intaglio and cameo. 

j E’J'ju:.S(JAN, I 

I Human, J 


j EoYrnAN, I 

l\fci(JKll*T10NS . { > MatemI, aJpImhuts, languages, abbreviations, 

j Etrlscan, I 

I Komax, * 
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First Division. 

M()XTJMI':NTH of AKCTIITFCyrURF. 

10, veil nation lias its rules, its proportions, anti its particular tastes, 
liaviug always in view the same oriel — solidity, regularity, and eon- 
vonienco. The architecture of a pco[>lo is an important part of their 
history. It is the external and enduring form of their publir*, life : it is 
an index of their state of knowledge and social progress. The intlu- 
ence of climates and public institutions was particularly dis])laved in 
<ho productions of architecture. The material also atforded by the 
country must nc(;essarily have an important influence on the archi- 
tecture of a pooj.lc. III our West, temples open to the sky M^ouhl lie 
as little suited to its climate as to our habits. S(ienio representations 
formed more a part of the national customs of the Greeks and 
Itomans tliaii with us; and lastly, the art of wai% such as it was 
among the ancients, imjiosed other principles on militajy archi- 
tect uro. 

\ 

►Skction J W a L I .S— 31UUTA It— IIUK ; K S. 

Walls : .Et/yjftian. — The walls of inclosure of the Kgyjitian towns 
arc generally constructed of crude bricks, dried in the sun. Their 
dimensions are various; the mud of the Nile supplied Ihe material, 
which, liowover, recpiircd straw to prevent the bricks cracking, 
riometimos they bear short hieroglyphic inscriptions enclosed in an 
oval, wdiich is the stamp of the king under whose nngn they were 
made. Burnt bricks wore not used in Egypt, and when found they 
are Ivuown to bo of a Koniaii time. I^arge and massive stones were 
used in the construction of the temples. Calc;u*eous stone was 
generally employed in the walls of buildings. The only woiks of 
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Egyptian arcliitccturo known arc temples, palaces, pyi amids, walls of 
inclosurc, qiia^s, ami other pnblio construelions; i)rjvaio coiistnic- 
tioiis, houses, &c., have disfippearcd in the lapse of time, either 
hecaus(3 tliey were built of clay or brick, or of some oilier as 
perishable mat(.*rial. The pyramidal or sloping line was a character- 
istie feat ir e of the Egyptian style in temples and other buildings — 
the chief object of which was solidity. Another feature was the 
reed ninnhling, with lines cut obliquely on it, on Ihe angles 
formed by tlie faces of the wall. The walls wi‘ro suj*mountcd hy a 
fii’ojeofing cornice. I'lio solidity of Egyptian inasuniy is well 
known: it is the result of the good choico of malcrials, of its 
extiaordiiiJiry size, and of the care bestowed on the building. It 
has hcaui frccpiently icmarked, that in the courses the ueiglihuuring 
stones \verc attached to one another by plugs of wood, dove-tailed 
at each end, and imbedded in the stones. Greeks and 

lunnaiis employed bronze and iron h»r the sam(> purpose. Thei'o 
is no appearance that metallic cranqis were ever used among the 
KVv])tians. 



IVIashmo. 


A 'I'Im* n-f ioul.'iUHl work (ojnis n^Licnlal imi\ 
|i riK! iirin'rlaiii (i>xni.-' iiioTtuni)- 
C I'lio istujoinuiii. 

|) 'rii(> p.-.cudiM>iloT)iiini. 

M t!.rr\fKTOv (eiiiplt cajii). 

V Till- Siarnroi or iKimlstonoR. 

U rijt; isodorniim (tm u larK»;r iscaW)- 


(jrrruf/f.— At first the Greeks built their walls i»f longli stones 
of large proportions; the interstices were filled up witli smaller stones ; 
remains of similar walls can ho soon at Tirvus. At Mycenai, 
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.Corinth, Erciria, and Cadyanda in Lycia, tlie most ancient walls are 
of irregular polygons, carefully cut, and well joined together. 
When Giecian arehilecture anived at perfection, it adopted thr(‘,o 
dilferent kinds of masonry ; — the isodomum ; courses of stone of tlie 
same height, and in general very long : the ^^aendo- Isodomum ; courses 
of stone of irregular height : the emjdecton, for extraordinary 
tliieknesses. The two faces of the wall were built with cut stone, and 
the iiilerveuing si)a(*e was filled with rough stones iml)edd(?d in 
moT’tar, and, at certain distances, stones (rStaroi'ot) long enough to 
extend to both sides, consolidated tJiis kind of constrin^tion. 

Ltaluin . — 111 Italy fln^ stages of the devoloprnont of masoniy are 
not A’ery ditferent JVom those followed in Ci recce. '^IMie following 
division of the relative antiquity of the difleient styles of masonry 
in ancient walls seiuns to bti a])proved of by the best authorities, ^ 
and may answer for tbe description walls l)otli in (ireeco and 
Italy, for the sequence} of stylos was similar in both countries. Jfirst, 
tlie Cycl(>i)caii^ composed of unhewn masses, rudely piled up, with 



no further adjustment than the insertiou of small blocks in the 
inierst ietvs, and so dcseribed by Pansanias. t)f this nulest style of 
masoniy fev speeiincns now exist; the most cadebrated one is the 
(titadel of Tiryns. d’he second style, which we would call lln^ 
though generally called the IVhisgian, is ii natural and 
obvious iiuprovemeut of the former. The iiuproveiuent. consists in 
titfing the side (vf the polygviiial blocks t(» each otlii}r, so that 
exteriorly the walls may present a smooth and solid surface. Jiat 
goes fai* to prove the high antiquitj' of iJiis jiolygonal masonry is 
the piiUiitivo style of its gateways, and tiie absence of the arch in 
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connection with it ; and also that it is found as a substruction undei? 
walls built in the horizontal style, which is of later origin, as in 
the walls of Cosa. This style is prevalent at Mycenae, and also to 
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be seen in the walls of 0ad3^•^nda in Lycia. It is also to be mot 
with in tljc Etruscan cities of Cosa and Satuniia. Similar polygonal 
masoniy is to bo found in the walls of Alatri and Arpino. In the 



third stylo, which wo shall call the Irrogular Horizontal, by some 
caHed Etruscan, and also Ifcllenic, from its being tlic ])revalent 
style in Etruria and in Greece, the blocks arc laid in horizontal 
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•courses, with more or less irregularity ; and the joints, sometimes 
accurately fitted, are either perpendicular or oblique. Cement was 
not employed in any of these walls : the massiveness of the parts 
rendered it unnecessary. An approximation to this style is visible 


I 

I 
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at Myceme, but is seen in perfection in the cities of Klruria, many 
of which still retain their ancient walls ; we may name Ficsolo, 
X'olterra, (V)rtona, Popnlonia, Itosclle, and otliois,* To this maybe 

* Some* atlrihnte tlwi a<lo|)tion of these diffiTciit styles of miisonry to coast nTolIve 
u< e(^8sity, uii.l affirai that the ^el.aracter of tlio innsoiiry is (letenuined by the 
iiuiierial, liiif ^fone splirlMinf n.'adily into }j'»ly"onul forms, and tnivcrtiiio liuviii" a 
hoi izoii till cbavMge, This th(.‘oiy is ln)wrA(T contradicted by the walls of Sutiirnin, 
Inr they arc polygonal and built of tmvcrtiuc. 

Tf I n)ji> he allowed ti> hazanl a eonjocture, I wouhl say, that in the art of 
buildiji;r. as in every otJier art, tliere is a progmss from the riidest state to jxn*- 
tcetioTi : <*aeh separato style of masonry is the msult or necessary cons« ipieiieo of 
that progress and gradual «1( velojnuout in the art of buihling in any <‘ountry, ainl 
not peculiar to any particular race ; oaeli style morldng the stage of development 
in th(5 art. As in sciilpt-uro there are three diiferent styles; the first, rigid, hard, 
and riule, wlneh was tlui first beginning of art; the, atcoinl, when there was more 
regard to prof)ortion and beauty; and lastly, the third or perfect style so in ma&i)nry, 
the first or primitive style was hut a piling up of rough blocks which might bo 
suggested to any peo]>lo; tl.o second style may bo considered an improvement 
of tiio former; the tliird style, a still greater iiijprov(‘ment, when the masonry was 
brought to its most jTorfect state. S|)eeinieus of polygonal and horizontal masonry, 
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added a fourth style, wliieh is the final iiriprovement on the irregulan* 
horizontal, and is coiii])oscd of regular horizontal courses of (?ut 
stone, sneli as was used in the flourishing period of Greece, and 
similar to that now in universal use. This may he distingnishod as 

I .-,4 m a 1 Vii»f lirkAH’-nVO V 
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the same period or age in all countries, hut they mark the stages of 
development of the art of masonry in the country in which they are 
found. 

Itoman. — At first the Komans imitated the Mtniscans their masters, 
and weie ever horroAving of their neighhours, not only civil and 
religions institutions, hnt even the sterner aits of war. Tn the 
same manner in their architecture and fortification : in the iSahine 
connti’v they seemed to have copied th(i stylo ot the Sahnies, in 
Tiatium, of the Latins, in Etruria of the El rnscans. Afterwards tluiy 
adopted two kinds of constniction : the incertnm, or anti(pnim, com- 
posed of snuvll rough pieces placed irregularly, and iml.)i.;dded in a 


with a similar s(M|urTioo of si vies, am in IVrii an«l in ilia ociilial pnrts of 

Amoric^a rMissfrtiri , whom they oaiinot he sui<l to lx* of (‘ilhcr I’olnsgio or Elriiscnii 
oit*-in. Aoo.f>rflin^ to Mr. l\:rgiissoii, «*xaiiqilos rx'iMir in Peru of evory inioriiK.diato 
f^riulatioi) ln iwoA-n Ihc |)oly^onal walls of ilio lionsc of l^rancoCajKiP and llio regular 
lw>ri/onlal masonry of tlic TamlM)S, jm cisoJy rornsj)on<linj^ with llu* «na'hiJil [n-o- 
^^ross of art in Laliuin, or any KurojK'an country where tlu: Cyeloj>oan or IV Iasgic 
rtyle of buildinj^ has t)een found. 
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largo quantity of mortar : and the reticulaium^ composed of stones, 
cut and squared, hut joined so that the line of the joining foinuMl a 
diagonal, which gave to tho walls the appearance of iU‘t-vvork. 
A^itruvius says, that this mode of building was tlio most common in 
his time ; several examples of it still remain : one may be semi In 
that part of Iho walls of home called the Aluro Torto. Tlio (Ireehs 
gave it tJie name of dirfyotheton^ synonymous witli net; tliey also 
commimicated to tho liomans their vmplccton. Anotlier structure of 
wliTcli tho Homans made great use, and which was one. of the most 
dinablo of all, was that cfunjiosed of flat tiles. Canina dislingiiishos 
five s]^ecies of Homan masonry: (1) \vh(‘U the bloelis of stone are 
laid ill alternate couiscs, lengthwise in one course and crosswisi; in 
the next; this is the most eommon. (2) When the stones in each 
course are laid alternately along and across; this constnic-tion was 
usual when the walls were to bo faced with slabs of marble. 
(3) When they were laid entirely lengthwise ; (4), entirely cross- 
wise. (3) When the courses arc alleniately higher and lower than 
ea(di oth(*r, as in the temple of Vesta, over the 4’iber. 4’lie earliest 
instances of Homan masonry arc to be fouml in the (^irccr Mamor- 
tinus, tlie (doaea Alaxima, and the Servian walls. Tliey arc coii' 
stincled of massive quadrangular liowii stones, placed togotlior 
without cement. 

MoiiTAi;. 'Fhc ])erl'eelion of that of tho ancient, s has pas,s(‘d into a, 
proverb. Tho Kgyiitians never employed it. in their groat eoustnuj- 
tioiis; but other monuments ])reserve traces of it; the }>yrainids 
were fonii<.‘rly covered with a coating wliicli snp]>oses its use. 4'ha( 
plastjy, lime, bitumen W(*re employed in tlie arts, is attested by 
numerous exaniples. 4’lie U n‘ek.s and I'l(rn.scans were also acquainled 
with it, evidences of whidi are to be seen in a reservoir at S[>arfa, 
bnilr of stem s, coinenicd togetlie,r: aod in the se])nlcliral vaults gf 
Tarquinii, wliieli are plastered Avith stucco, covm-ed with paintings. 
NAvjossity must liavo made tho u.sc of mortar familiar to every ])eople. 
'riirn^ which has hardened it, has caused it. to bo considered m(*re 
pel feet than the modern. Its cxtroino barduess may X’lobably bo 
accounted for by merely rererring to the circumstance that the long 
oxjaisuro Avliich it ha.s niidcrgono, in considerable ujasscs, has giAa‘n 
it tbe n])poTtunity of slowly acquiring the carbonii.^ acid from tlie 
air, upon wbicli its hardness and durability dejiend. The child* 
excellence of the mortar of the ancients lay in tlieir Icnowledge of 
tlie art of mixing lime will) sand, more or le.ss earthy. So scnqiiilous 
were tho ancient masons in che mixing and blending of mortal*, that 
tlu' (I reeks kept ten men constantly employed fora long .space of 
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time in beating the mortar with wooden staves, wliicdi rendered it 
of such prodigious hardness, that Vitnivius tolls us that slabs of 
plaster cut from the ancient walls served to make tables. 

Bricks. — The ancients both baked their bricks and dried them in 
the sun. Tlie Egyptians used sun-dried bricks in the large walls 
which inclosed their temples, and in the constructions about their 
tombs. Pyramids were soinetimes built of bricks, which consisted 
of clay and chopped straw. In some of the paintings in Egyptian 
tombj^, slaves are represented mixing and tempering the clay, and 
turning the bricks out of the mould. They are sometimes found 
stamped with the oval of the king in whoso reign they wore 
made. They are about sixteen inches long, seven wide, and five 
thick. Burnt bricks were not used in Egypt until the Homan 
period. 

It lias been supposed that the Greeks did not cmiiloy bricks until 
after their subjugation by tlio liomans, as none of the works executed 
prior to thsit period, the ruins of which still exist, exhibit an}^ signs 
of brick work: yet there arc Greek buildings mentioned by Vitru- 
vius, as built of brick. Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. 8) mentions the 
walls of Athens, towards i\[ounts Hymettus and Pcntelicus, and the 
colla of the temples of Jupiter and Hercules. 'Pho Greek name for 
bricks woi’c didoron, pontadoron, tetradoi’on, from the Grciek 
?>u)pov, a handbreadth. The didoron was a foot long and half a 
foot wide. The pentadoron was five dora wide, and the tetradoron 
four dora wide on each side. All these bricks wore also made half 
the size, to break the joint of the Avork ; and the long bricks Avere 
laid in one course, and the short in the (ourse above ^thein. 
Vitruvius says, the 2 )cntadora Avere used in public Avorks ; and the 
tetradora in priA'ate. 'Ihc Homans, accortling to Pliny, began to 
use bi-icks about the decline of the republic ; but a brick building, 
called 'I'emplo of the god Hedicnlus, still remains, Avhich ir> said to 
haA'e been built on the occasion of the retreat of irannibal. This 
building is, hoAvever, now supposed to be a tomb and an imperial 
structure, probably of the time of the AnVonines. The Itoman brick 
used in the buildings on the l^alatine hill, in the baths of Caracalla, 
and in various remains of Homan buildings in England, is more like 
a tile than a briek, being A^oiy thin compared Avilh its length and 
breadth. Tlio dimensions of Homan bricks vary, being inches 
square and thick ; iiiclies square, thick, and 1 foot 
10 inches square, and 2/ thick; the colour is red. The terms used 
by the Homans for bricks dried in the sun, Avere latcres crudi ; and 
for bricks burnt in the kiln, latcres cocti, or coctiles. Though 
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Arigustiis boasted that he found Koine brick and left it marble, 
brick continued to bo generally used in the Itoman buildings erected 
in the times of the later Koinan cmperois. 


? SECTION H.—TIOUSES. 

Thf: ancients acted diiVerently from the moderns in this essential 
part* of social customs. It does not seem that they ever occupied 
themselves in adorning towns by private buildings ; public monu- 
ments liad alone this privilege, and the honours decreed to citizens 
who had them built or repaired at their own expense, turned towai ds 
them their attention and Iho employment of their fortune rather 
than towards domestic habibitioiis. The degree of comfort exhibited 
in the arrangement of their houses is a very important characteristic 
of a nation’s degree of civilization, and wo may mark the piogress 
of this civilization in its successive stages from a rude condilioii to a 
high state of perfection by studying the architecture of a ])eoplo as 
shown in their ordinary dwellings. 

EgiiiMan. — Egyptian houses wore built of orudo brick, stucc’oeal 
and ])aiiitod with all the combinations of bl ight colour in which the 
Egyptians delighted ; and a highly decorated mansion had numerous 
courts and architectural details derived from temples. Over the 
door was sometimes a sentence, i\6 “a good house,” or the name of a 
king, under whom the owner probably held some office. The plans 
varied according to the caprice of the buildcis. In some houses ilio 
ground plan consisted of a number of chambeu'S on three sides of a 
court, which was often iilanted with trees. Othois wore laid out in 
chambers numd a central area, similar to flic Itomaii impluvium, 
and paved with stom\ or containing few trees, a tanlc, or a foun- 
tain, in its ecmiro. Tlio houses in most t)f the Egyptian towns arc 
destroyed, h aving few traces of their ])lans ; but sufficient remains 
of some, at Thebes and other ]daces to enable ns, with the help of 
the sculptures, to ascertain their form and appearance. 

Grech . — The Greeks, according to Vitnivius, and probably the rich 
Greeks, divided their liouse into two apartimuits distinct one from 
tlio other, that of the men — andronitis, and that of the woimuj - 
gynfcconitis or gynmccuni. A jiurter gnarded the entrance ot the 
house, which was generally a long corridor leading to tlic apart- 
ments, a ITcrines, or a statue of Apollo Agyieiis, or an altar to that 
god, adorned the entrance; at the end of this corridor was the 
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peristyle of the andronitisj which wan ii space open to the sky in tho 
centre, and surrounded on all four sides by poi iicoes, which wo o used 
for conversation and for exorcise. ]?ound the peristyle were arranged 
rooms used as baiupicting rooms, music rooms, sitting, sleeping 
rooms, ))ioturo gnlleri(\s, and libraries. A door from tin’s peristy le 
opened into a passage leading to the gymneeum, which w.as at first 
in the upper story, when the andronitis was on the ground floor; 
aftei’wards it occupied, adjoining the latter, the most disiant ]Kirt of 
tlio house. Greek liabits condemned women to Jiabitual seclusion. 
A largo hall was destined for their usual employmenfs, surrounded 
by their slaves; at the further end of this hall or perisiyle was 
the TTpooras or vestibule, on the right and left of which were two 
bedchambers, the OaXafxos and afjLff>LOa\afjLn<:, the former was the prin- 
cipal bcdcham])cr of the Iiouse. A dining-room, and the other 
rooms necessary for domestic purposes lay (joiitignous. Some 
smaller buildings, next the house, were destined ft)r strangers, ll 
seems that Greek houses had but one story ; the pavement was a 
very hard cement, the roof was a ])latforjn surionndcd by a balus- 
Irade. The light was admitted more fhrough Ihe upper part of thcj 
liouso than through tin' sides. 

Homan . — The Itomans, who lived in a common apartment with 
their women, adopttal for their houses a dilfiMcnt distribution fi-om 
that of the Greeks; they wore divided into UV(j ])arls, one intended 
lor public resort, the other for the private service of lln^. family. 
The door, ostium, led through the vestibule, or prothyrum, whore 
the porter, ostiarius, usually had his scat, into the atrium or (•ava^- 
dium, a kind of portico built , in the .sha])e of a pa la Hologram, 
according to the propoilions of the different oiders of architecture. 
It was rooM over, but with an opening in the centre, called com- 
pliivinm, towards which the roof sloped, so as to tlirow tlio rain 
water into a cistern in the floor, called impluvinm. Tlie Jitrium 
was the most important part of the Koinaii house, it was used as a 
reception hall. Here the wealthy Ihunan exhibited to Ids numerous 
tdieiifs and flatterers all Ills wealth and magnifleeneo. 'J’lio atrium 
of M. Soaiirus was celebrated' for the richness of its marble columns 
and the beauty of its decorations. Vitruvius disliuguislies fivti 
species of atria: I. The d’useauicum, or T'usean atrium, Ibo oldest 
and simplest of all. It was merely an a])artment, the roof of which 
was snppoifc^d by foni- luvims crossing each other at right angles, 
the included space foi ining tlie compluvinm. It was styled Tuscan 
from the Tuscans, from whom the liwmans adopted it. 11. The 
tetrastyle, or four-pillared atrium, resembled Ibo 'fuscan, except 
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tho girders or main beams of the roof were supported by 
Ifpillars pl.'iccfl at the four angles of the iinj^luviniu, IIJ. "Flic 
^^’orinl Ilian atrium differed from flio tetrastjdc only in fhe number of 
^pillars and size of tlio impluvinm. IV^ The atrium displuviatum 
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haci its roof inclined the contrary way, so as to throw the water*off 
to the outside of the house instead of canying it into the implu- 
vium, Y. The atiinm tcstudinatuni was I’oofed all over, without 
any vacancy or compluviuin. At the lurllier end of the atrium was 



the tahlinum, whcie the family a’n^hives were kept. It was sepa- 
rated from the cavjediiim hy an aiihcinn or curtain, like adrojvscene. 
In summer the tabliniiin was used as a dining room. Kear the 
tahlinum were two small open rooms (ahn), and in a corner of tho 
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atrium was the lararium, or small private chapel. By the side of 
the tablinum was a corridor (hiuccs) which led to the private 
apartments — the first of which to be mentioned is the peristyle. 
Jt resembled the atrium, being in fact a court open to the sky in 
the middle, and surrounded by a colonnade, but it was larger in its 
dimensions. The centre of the court was often decorated with 
shrubs and flowei’s, and was then called xystus. The other rooms, 
besides the bedchambers, the smaller ones for the wuinon (cubhnila), 
others willi an alcove (thahimi) for the master of the house, for his 
daughters, were the triclinium, or dining room, so named from the 
three beds, Kkivai, which encompassed the table on three sides, 
leaving the fourth open to the attendants. The Uici, from oikos, a 
house, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed from the Greeks. 
They Avere used for more extensive banquets ; the leci, like the 
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atria, were divided iuto tetrastylo and Corintliiaii ; the Y)hiacotlieca 
or Y>ietiiro gallery, and tlio bibliotheca or library. 41ic exedra was 
either a seat intended to contain a number of })ersoiis, or a spacious 
hall for eom^ersation. Tn the furthest corner ol‘ the house Avas the 
aiilina or kitchen. The tioors of the higher order of Itomaii houses 
were generally covered Avill» stone, marble, or mosaic, 'flie houses 
at IVunjAcii contain spociuiens of floors in mosaic, exlii])iting ex- 
quisite taste in the variety of ornament elaborated in them. The 
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walls of tho rooms wore sometimes lined witli iliiii slabs of marble ; 
lliey wore also ]^aiuted in fresco. Their decorative painting's 
generally re2:)ri\senled niytliological subjects, dancing figures, land- 
sc:i]K% nnd oriuiinuntniion hi hoiv*dlo/ss variety. \\ iudows {Rne^itnii) 
were seldom used in Roman houses. Tho atria and perisiylos being 
always open to the sky, and tho adjoining rooms receiving their 
light from them, jn'cvonted tlie necessity of windows ; windows 
Were only re(iuir(‘d wlam there was an up 2 )er story, liomari life, as 
at llie 2)resent day, being so much out of doors, windows Avero 
seldom wanted. 

'rh(‘ house of Lfjpidns was at first considered the finest in Ihmio; 
tlui thresholds of IliO doors were of Numidian marble ; but he was 
soon surpassed by others in splendour and magnifieenco, especially 
by liiieulliis. At Athens the houses of Them i si odes, ot‘ Aristides, 
ditlered hut little from those of Iho poorest citizen. ^I’he h’omans ^ 
Jiad many stories to their houses; to lucA’ent tho inconvenience's 
which would result., Augustus restrieted their height to S(iventy feet, 
which Trajan reduced to sixty. 

It was in their villas oj' country houses that tho Iioimujs dis^dayed 
a boundless luxury; objects of art and tho juoductious of tho most 
distant nations W('ro eollcctcal there in ad<lil ion to the jirofiision of 
<ither ornaments. Imeullus erected several magnificent villas near 
Najilos and 'I^u<culum, which ho decorated with the most costly 
[)aintings and statnc's, in wliich lie ]ive<l in a style of magninetmcc 
a.nd luxniy whi(‘h in^pears to have astonished i‘V(‘n ilu^ most A\a*althy 
uf his contemporai i(‘s, d'he emperors ^cro and Adrian also built. 
magrufi(;ent villas, which the arts of Gnjoco and tho luxury of the 
I']:\st c<»niributed to adorn. it was in the villas of tho cm2)Ci'ors, 
or of tlio most Avealthy citizens, tliat th (3 must beautiful productions 
of ancient art have betm found. 

A Iioman villa, according to the rule laid down by Viti'iiAUUs, and 
the yoniiger Pliny’s d(.‘scripi ion of his hanrentiiie villa, had its 
atrium next the dour or porch at the entrance. Opposite llie centre 
of tlu^ peristyle AVas a, cavjedium, after Avhich came the ti icllnium, on 
every side; of which were eiilier folding doors or largo Aviiidows, 
alfordiiig a vista Ihroiigli tho apartments, and views of the siii- 
ronndiiig scenery and distant mountains. Jsear this Avero several 
a))artmen1s, including bedchambers and a library. Attached to tho 
villa W(ue baths, halls for exorcise, gardens (xystiis), and every 
arraiigenuuit wliich could conduce to tlic jileasure and amusement of 
a AA’callhy Ihmian. The suburban villa of Diomedes .at Tompeii 
pr(‘.sents a souuiwhat diftcrent arrangement to that of Pliny’s Jiau- 
rentine Aulla. 
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Skci/ox IlL—TEMFLES. 

7 Vj\rp/J'>; nro wacred cdiHccs destined to the wovsltip of the divinHy. 
All naiioiis hnve riiised them, and the piety which fonndo<l tlioin 
Iiasfcnod the 2 )rogre 5 :s of uTcliiteeliire by llie desire to luiuler tiieso 
edifices more worlliy of tludr deslination. I’lie Egyptians have 
snr2)asscd all iialions in the extent and magnifieence of these 2)nl)lic 
moiniinents ; tlK\> liad ancient temples when the oiacle of Deljdii 
(Iw^lt in a ('abin of laurels, and the Jn 2 >ifer of Jlodona had but an 
uid oak for an abode. 

— 'i’he i(;mple, 2n*o2^orly so called, or tlui cella, or adytnm. 
was ill the form of a s<(naie, oi aii oblong sqiiaie. It was llien; that 
the god dwelt, represent! d by bis living* symbol, wliieh sn2)erstitioiis 
minds have take n for the divinity itself. The religions rituals ])r 0 ' 
sei ibed in all its minntia^. the order of the serviei* of the 2 '^’h‘wf''^ 
to'vaids these} sacred animals, the rejireseiitativi^s of the god, chosen 
and ]M>ini<‘d ont according to extorior signs pri^scribed by tlu' ritual, 
^riie adytum, or trqKos, the 2>i’hici2)al 2>art of the teni])le, is always 
tho most ancient pj^id, and bears the name of the king who had it 
built and dedicated. The ]dans of tbo dilVerent t(}m 2 >les of Egypt 
display a great diversity, but evin<*o a eertain nnifonnity in tbo 
piineipal ])aits. An Egy]itian teiiijilo, as Mr. Forgnsson remarks, 
is an aggregation of parts around a small but sa,(;red centre, which 
have been giadnally elaborated during several centuries. Tlie 
largei* temjdes wore genorally approaohod by an aA^enm* of spbinxc's, 
and a pair of obelisks was pbunal in front ol‘ tlio ])vlons. Wo 
oxtrael. the following descri2>tlon of the temple known as the 
b’hamession, I'lom Mr. Fergnss\»n’s I l.nidhofik,” asall’ordingan acen- 
rat<‘ general doM*ri2)tion '.»f an Fgyptiaii tompb‘. 'I’lic wliule temjdo 
was Ijuilt by b'hatuses llm {.treat, in the lifleenih ccnliiry, a.c. .Its 
faeadio is foinied liy two gr“a.t 2\vloiis, or pyramidal masses of masonry, 
which fgi.} th(} most. a2>2»i’o2)riatc and mosl. im2)Osing ]iart of tlie 
.slrneturo cxlcinally. lletwecn these is the entrance doorway (i»ro- 
])ylon), leading almost invariably into a grea .1 sipiare eonrt-yard, 
wdtb 2>cftieoos, always on two, and sometimes on three sidc.s. This 
leads to an inner court, smaller, but- far more s]dendid, tlian tlie 
first. On the tw’o sides of tin's court, tlirongb wliich tho ccniial 
])assago leads, arc s<2nare 2derswitli eobi.xsi in front, .‘ind on liio 
liglii and left ari^ double ranges of circular columns, wbiob ari} con- 
tinued also bt'biud the s(2uare 2 >h‘rs fronting tbe out ranee. Tassing 
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through this, we come to a hypostjle hall of great beautj, formed 
by two ranges of larger columns in the centre, and three rows ot 
smiillcv ones on oacli 8ido. Hiese hypostyle hulls almost always 
ac*coni 2 :)aiiy the larger Egyptian temples of the great age. They 
derive tlieir iiaino from liaviiig an upper range of columns, or what 
in (lotliic architectiue, would be called a clerestory, through which 
tlie light is admitted to Ihe central j)ortion of the hall. Although 
sonic are more extensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly 
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similar. Tlicy jiosscss two ranges of columns in tlie centre, so tall 
as to equal tluj height of the side colnmns, together with that of 
the attic which is jilaced on them. These are generally of different 
ordej's; ilio central pillars having a hcll-sliapcd capital, the under 
side of which is ])orfectly illuminated from tlie mode in wlii(;h the 
light is introduced : while in the side tiillars the cajiifal was nar- 
rower at the to]) tlian at the bottom, np 2 >arently for the sake of 
allowing its ornaments to bo seen. Beyond this are always several 
smaller apartments, in tliis iii;5tance supposed to he nine in number, 
but they are so mined that it is difficult tf> be (juitc certain what 
tlieir arrangement was. These seem to have been rather suited to 
the residences of the king or jiriests, than to the purposes of a 
tenq^lo, as wo understand the word. Indeed, palace-tempi e, or 
tenqile-palaeo, would he a more a^qirojiriatc term for those buildings 
than to call tliem simiily temples. They do not. scorn to have been 
ap])ropriated to the worship of any particular god, but ratliei- for tlie 
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'groat ceremonials of royalty, of kingly fiacritico to the gods for ino 
people, and of worship of the king by the people, lie seems to 
have been regarded, if not as a god, at least as the represenfai ive of 
! Iho gods on (‘{irtli. Thoiigli tlio Jilianiessioii is so grand from ils 
dimensions, and so beautiful fiom its designs, it is far surpassed, in 
every respect, ])y the palacc-tcinjdc at Kaniak, which is, pci haps, 
the noblest eftbrtof architectural magnificence over produced by tlio 
iiand of man. Its piimiipal dimensions are 1,20U feet in length, by 
about .■>(>() feet in width, and it covers, therefore, alioiit 4;]i),()0() 
scpiare feet. The following descriplion is from Sir G. W ilkinson. 
Tlio ]nincipal entrance of the grand leniplo is on the north-west 
side, or tliat facing the river, hhom a raised platform c«)iiimences 
an avenue of Grio-sphinxes leading to the front propyla before whitb 
stood two granii-e statiuis of a Pharaoh. One of these towers reiains 
a great part of ils original height, but has lost its summit and 
cornice. Passing through the pylon* of these towers, j'ou arrive at 
a large open court, or area, 27.5 leet, by 820 feet, with a covered 
tuirridor on eitln'i* side, and a double line of eolnmns down tlio 
centre. Ollier ]n’ 0 ])vhea terminato this area, with a small vc'siibule 
before tlie l)ylon, and foini the front of the grand liall of assembly, 

I lie lintel stones of whoso doorway were 40 feet 10 inches in length. 
44ie grand hall ni(3asnres J70 feet, by d20 foot, supported by a 
emitral avenue of twelve' massive^ columns, 02 feet liigli (willumt 
lh(' ])linlh or abacus), and I 1 feet 0 inches in dianieteu-; besieh's 122 
of Miialler, or, rather, less gigantic dimensions, 42 feed, C; inedios in 
height, and 28 feet in eirenmfereiice, distribute el in seven lines (;n 
either side of the formeu'. The twe^lve cemtral eolnmns were origi 
nally fourteen, but the northernmost have been eneleise^d within the 
front towers or piopyla, apparently in the time of Sethi or tlsiiei, 
himse'lf, the roniieh r of the hall. |avo at tlio either end wane 

alsei jiartly built into th preijeet'ng wall e>f tli(3 doorvvny. AttaeluMl 
to this doorway arc two <41ut teiwcrs, closing the inner extremity of 
the hall; bevtuid which are two obelisks, one standing on its original 
site', the) other having be'on thrown <lown and broken by linman 
vieilenc'c. Similar, but sinaJh.'r, pre)]>yla sncceeel tei this e.*onrt, eif 
wliiedi iljey form the iinier side. Tlie next cemrt eamtains two 
obelisks of larger dimensions, tlie one noAv staneling heung l>2 fe'ct 
high, and 8 feud, seinare', sniToiineled liy a poristvle of Osiride iignies. 
Passing between two dila]ndateel preipyla, you enter aueitluir smaller 
area, onianiented in a similar manner, sn<x*eedcd by a vestibule, in 
front of llie granite! gate'way of the lowers wbieli form the. fae;ade eif 

* Sir G. VVilkiiitiou terms tlio p\niiiu<liil kiwors, pro-pyla ; jitkI tin; oiiirainu- 
gntoway t.lie jiyloii. INIr. Forgiisson .s'cms to roverso tliis 
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tho court boftii’o fbo siinciimry. This snimtimry is of letl 
divided into two apariniciits, and siirronnded hv nuiiioions cham- 
bers of small dinionsions, from 20 feet by 10 feet, to 
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lei feet by 8 foot. The saiictiiaiy, which was the original part of 
this great groiq), was built by Osirhiscn, the great monarch of tlio 
twelfth dynasty, llchind this a i^ahice, or tomj>l(j, was erected by 
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Tliofinos in., considuivd by Mr. Icr^ussoJi e^is oiio oi‘ iho most 
singular buildings in Egypt. The ball is 740 feet long, by oo feet 
ill width, internally, and the roof supported by two rows of massive 
scpiaro columns, ami two of circular pillars of most exceptional form, 
the capital being reversed. Likt". almost all Eg^-ptian halls it was 
lighted from the roof. 

A di'omos, 01 * aA’cnuo of sphinxes lead from Karnak to the tcuniile 
of laixor, in fi ont of which were two obelisks covered with hiero- 
glypliies, remaikablo for admirable execution. One of these has 
been carried to Paris. Immediately in front of the propylon are 
two sitting statues of Ihimeses J I. Peliind these tower two enormous 
pylons, the facades of which are covered with bas-reliefs, represmit- 
ing the wars and victories of king Ihoneses. Al'itliiii there was a 
court, Ith) feet by 170 feet, surrounded by. a ]> 0 ] istylo consisting of 
two rows of columns. 'J'his was built at a dl tie rent angle from the 
rest of tlio building, being turned so as to face Karnak. Jleyoiid 
this was once a great bypostylc ball, of wliieb flic central euloiinade 
alone remains. 'J’o this suecetals a court of loo feet by 100 feet, 
surrounded by a peristyle, terminating in a i)orlieo of thirty-two 
(jolumns. Still fiirlliei* back were smalbu* balls and numerous a])art- 
meuts, evidently meant for the king’s residcuiec, rather than for a 
temple, or place oxelnsivcly devoted to 'worship. Tjiko the palaces, 
of Niiicvcb, the Egyptian tempb‘S u'^cre, doubtless, palace-temples; 
foi* the sovereigns of Assyria and Egypt combined the olliees 
and duties of priest and king. The irrcgulanty of this teinph) 
has led to the conjcctnro that the whole was not built at once, 
according to a general plan,* but that it was the W(.>j k of sueees- 
Kiv(.‘. ages. The soiitboi ii end was built by Amunopb 111.; the great 
Court, the pylons, slatiics, and obtdi.'^ks, weie adiled by Pameses the 

Tiic tem])les of Ap. Ilino 2 )oli,s Magna (Edfoii), and of Tentyra 
( 1 >oMtlera.), l.-eiug c^f a later age, dill’cr eonsidiuabl}^ in plan and 
an angmuriil from the elder ])alaee-temples, for they are more 
(‘ssentially temples. I'bey an*, also nuuarkahle for their dinuiusions 
and richness oV deeoratiou. The large, tomphi at Edl'ou is built on the 
grandest sealt*, and like most Egyptian temples, is (;ov(‘r(Ml with 
])aintings and sculpture, le.presen ting mythological and regal person- 
ages. It was erected in the age of the J’tolemies. Tlie cobinins of 
this temple are remarkable for their eleganee and variet 3 % being 
formed on the type of the different plants and flowers of the eoiintry. 
It has tlio usual fa(;ado of nti Egyptian loni])lo, the two large and 
massive pylons ■with a gatov'ay in tlio eentie. Within tbes(5 is a 
court, 140 feet by 101 feet, surrounded by a c^olonnade on three 
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iilnej- aiul smaller p{)r(;li, ^vliicli leads tlirougli two ])assages to a dark 
and iiiysterioiKs sanctuary. The temple of Dondera, was dtidieah d 
to the goddess Alhoi*, tlie Egyptian Venus. It was built iu a. 
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llnuiaii or rtoleinaic ]H.riod, and consccpicnlly in Iho decline of 
*''rtyidiaii. ait. It is a large and massive building, overcliarged with 
hieruglY])hie seulidure and oruanieiit, evincing in its prolusion and 
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i^ivinilias. The temples of fho Greeks never ..cquullcd tlu.so r)f 
Egypt in extent, size was not the object with the Greeks. Tticir 
gonins w/.is shown more in the cxfjnisite perfoction of architeetnral 
design and scnlpturescpie ornament employed in their religious 
creel ions. All within the sacred fence, Trept/JoXos, whicli enclosed 
the temple properly so called, tlie habitations of the priests, and 
ground sometimes of considerable extent, was styled the llieron 
(Upoy), and also re/jLevo^. 'I'lic naos, cella or temph% projicrly so 
called, was generally in the shape of a paralhilogram. Somefimes a 
court, surrounded l)y a portico or colonnade, was placed before it, 
as at tlie temple of Isis, at Pompeii, and at the tenpde of Serapis, at 
‘‘l\;zzuoIi. A j)ojtico sun-ounded the cella, the extent of which 
depended on the constiuction of the tem])le. It was there that llie 
people assembled, the pricsls ahnie had the right of entering tlui 



cella; the Peribolos, or court, surrounded by a wall wdiicli sepa- 
raitvl it lidin the lest of the sacred grounds, added si ill moi’c to the 
(‘Xtent of spa' o; it w'as g(.*nerall> adorned with slatues, altars, aud 
olher monuments, sometimes even with small temples. The tcni- 
pl(‘s of the. tutidary divinities were, in general, on the highest ])oiut 
of the town : those of IMercury tni tlie low'cr grounds ; the tem])les 
of Mars, V buns, Vulcan, J^sculapius, outside and near the gates; 
the h( st situations were chosen, and the oracles wane also consulted 
l-’ov Uns purpose. Accordi ig to A’itruvius, the entrauce of the 
teiu])les ’ivudvod lo^va1ds the west, so that those avho came to make 
llicir sacrifices were turned to the east, wdieiiee the statue of the 
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god seemed to come; most of tlie teiii 2 ')les, liowevci*, still extaut m 
Attica, Jonia, Sicily, have their ctitvance towaids the cast. The 
anterior part, heforo the entrance of the celhi, was called the pro- 
naos, or Trpo^po/xos, the vestibule; the posterior pait, if there was 
any, th(^ postienm. The opisthodonu.s was the chamber behind the 
colla, whi(!h sometimes served as a place in which the treasures of 
the tomjdo were kept. Above the entablature of the columns arose 
at Loth fiiuits, a pediment or triangular termination of the roof, 
(Silled Aetos aiid Aet(un{i by the (1 reeks, which was generally 
adorned with statues and bas-reliefs. The front was always adorned 
with an equal mimher of <iolumns -of four (tclrastyle), of six (hex- 
astyh^), of eight (octasty hi), of ion (decastyh*). On tla^ sides th(i 
columns were generally in an uiuxpial number, and as the length of 
the t(;inple was generally the double of the breadth, there were 
thirtocu columns on the side of the front of six, sfiventeen for that of 
eight, counting h(jth the cohimiis at the angles, which is to b(^ seen 
in the smaller tenqde at]\estum, in that of (\)noord, at Agrigentuni, 
and in the Ihirtlvcnon, at Athens (see p. 2()). 'I'he statnii of the god to 
wliieli the temple was eonsiiorated, was the most saered ob\ect in it, 
and the work of tho most skilful artists, ''riio eastern ])art of the 
eel la, or (rrjKoq, was assigned to it, and it alwa^'s DummI tlie entramjc. 
'riie ])la(.‘e ".'duiro the statue stood was called c^os’, and was generally 
sunoumled by a halustrade. IVivato ])ei*sons miglit ]dace, at their 
own (‘xpemse, either in tho naos, or in the pronaos, statues of otlmr 
gods and heroes, hvieriliecs w(u*e made to them also, and the altars 
were dedi(;ated to fln^ principal divinity, and the other gods adonal 
ill tlu^ same tenqde ; Oeoi mmuot. ^.I’lie altar of saeritiees was 
placed before the statue of the principal divinity. Someliiin's nuiny 
altars were to seen in tlu; sanie cella. Tho interior walls were 
coixu’ed with paintings, representing the niylli of the god, or the 
actions of hoi'oes. 'The rich offerings, the spoils carried olf from the 
enemy, wliich were C(.»n see rated to the gods by kings, towns, 
g('nerals, and ]uivate ])ersons, were deposited in the In asniy of the 
temple, frefpiently phu-ed in the opisthodoiuos. Sometimes, als(», 
tlie [mhli(j treasure Avas deposit<*d in tlie lemph*. Aioimd ihe temple 
Avas a ])latform of three astaaidiiig steps, whitdi huiiu'd a basis or 
substructure, on Avliieli tlu^ colonnade Avas placed, this was termed 
tho stylobate, and also stcreobate. Tlicse strncfnres ]>res(iit the, 
most Leantiful models of ancient architeetnre ; the Iha ie older 
eharaetcrizes tin; most ancient, the foiintliiaii tlie most beautiful. 

Aiimng («r(}ciaii temples, ihi 3 most ancient existing specimen of 
the I)ori(M)rder is tlni tmiqdo at (’oiinth. Its massivtj proportions, 
the simplicity of its forms, tho eharaeler of its workmansliip, and 
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the coarseness of the material, an? suHicicMit iiulicalioiis of its anti- 
(juity. The luttjst date that can bo ascribed to this leniide is the 
middle of tin? seveuih century, Severn eoliimiis alone ronuiiii of it. 
Next in age to this is the temple of ^l^^.gina. Tlie tomphi of Jnpiter 
l*finhelloniiis, at /Egiiia, was of the Doric oidei\ and was liexastylc, 
peripteral, and hypmthial. It is remarkahh? for the traca^s of 
painting on its arehitoctiial decorations, and the aniliaio scnl})liire of 
its pediments. The style of its architecture indicates the middle of 
the sixth century, u.c. The next in orden* of tinu? and style is 
the J)oric temple of Theseus at Athens. It is of a rectangular 
form, peripteral, and hoxastyle. This 1eni])l(*, remarkahlo for 
its exact ^proportions, and for being perha])s tlie best preserved 
inoiiuiuent of anti(piity, piobably furnished (he model ot' the IVir- 
thenon. As Mr. Fergnsson remarks, it eoiistilutos a Jink between 
the areliaie and the poj’foct age of (InMiiau art. Of all the gieat 
temples, (wo again (juote Mr. Fergiisson), the best and most cidehrated 
is the Parthenon, the only octastyle Doric tcm^dc in Greece, and, in 
its own class, the must, beautiful building in the world. It was 
eunstrueted by two arehiteets, Callicrates and Ictinus, in the time 
and ])y the order of Perich's, and was adorned by Phidias wiU» llu)se 
i/jiniitahle sculptures, fragments of which aio now in tlioWritisli 
Museum. It Avas (jreeleil about 44S, n.c. 4’he length is about 21)0 feet 
and breadth IPO feet. Its plan is ])oripteral oidastyle. Pesides the 
outer columns tlune is an inner prunaos hoxastyle. The naos 
was hypicthral, and t)<S feet long and (>)> feet wide. At the. 
rm lher end of tliis Avas tljc (dirys-elephantine statue of jMiiierva, by 
Pindias. Peliind was the opisthodomos or treasury of tho temple, 
'file sculptuics of the p<*diment, tlie metopes, the has-reliefs of tlie 
frieze, Avero th(‘ pruduetious of the seJiocd of Phidias, and the most 
])eitect examples of sciilpfin'o oxi’cnted. After this comes the 
tenij>le of .lujiiter at Olympia, famous for its size and heauty. its 
site ejiu alone he identified at tia? pnseiit day. 4\) tlie same age 
belong the tomjile of Ai»ollo F])icui ins at Ikissa?, its frie/.e, probably 
the Avork of the scholars of Phidias, is noAV in Ihe Ihitisli Musmini ; 
the temple of i\liiierva at Sunium, and the greater temple at 
liliamnus. 

Sicily and iNlagna Grecia, colonies of Greece, afford a number of 
exam] lies of Grecian tem])les. In Sicily, ihe earliest example is 
ill, it of Seliiius. I’ho styh? of its seulptiiie indicates a very early 
date, about the middle of the sevenlli century, r..c. At Agrigeiitum 
there are three Doi ie temples, and one remarkable for its gigantic 
dimensions. At Segesto is a tem})le in an exeellent state of preserva- 
tion. Picsium, in Magna Greeia, presents a magniticmit group of 
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The other temples, tlie hasilica, and ilie temple of (/cres, betray lln? 
influence of a later or liomari st 3 ’lo. At Metapontum aro tlio ruins 
of a Doric temple, of which fl ft ceii columns with the architavo are 
still standing. 

The earliest Ionic temjdc of Avhich remains arc }et visible is 
snp])osed to be that dedicated to duno at Samos. At Teos, a town 
in Ionia, thoic is a veiy beautiful Ionic temple dcdicahdto Daechus. 
It is now in ruins. 'I’lie ctdebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus is 
said to have been Ionic. Even its site is now unknown. Of lonif^ 
leiuplos ill Oreece, tlui oldest oxaniplo probably was the temple <»n 
the Ilissus, now dcstnyod, dating from about 488 a.c. Of all 
examples of this order, the most perfect and tlio most exquisite is 
tlie l^ircclheum at iVthens. It was a doiibJo lem])le, of whicli tlu* 
(Mist(;ni division was coriseerated to Minerva Polias, and the western, 
including tlie nortliern and soullieru portioot s, was sacaed to I’an- 
drosus, tlio deilleil daughter of (Vero])s. 4’he easteiii ])oitii‘ 0 , or 
euiraneo to tlu^ li.anph' of Athena Tolias, consisted of six loni(^ 
e<jlnmns. 'riie northern portico, or proiiaos of the Pandvoseum, had 
four loiiie eulnmns in front, and one in each tiauk. The sonthein 
portico, or ( ’ecr(>])inm, wliicJi was a portion of the pMiidri»se.nm, had 
its roof sup])orte(l by six caryatides. Within its sacred (‘iielosnii^ w<‘re 
lirescjved the holiest objects of Athenian V(*neration — tlic olive of 
Minerva and the fountain of \(‘]>tnne. lls sculjdurcd ornaments 
(‘xhibit the most peidect linish and delicacy in their oxceutioii. 

d'liongh of (ticeian origin, there are, tew examples of the(\»riii- 
tliian order aiiumg (bcek temples. T4ie temple of .Jupiter ()lym])ius 
at Athens may be considered as tlie solo (',\am]>le (4’ that order in 
(I recce. It, is, howeve]-, of a Jtoiiian ])eriod, having been eommem-ed 
by tiio h'oinaii arehileet ( Sis.-.urins and eompleh'd by Hadrian. It. 
was a maguili(?eMt sfnieture, and of vast dimensions, measuring in 
its length ilol fe('t, and in ips bieadth 17) feet. 

Emiurdii . — Aeeoiding to Vitruvius, there were two classes of 
temples jn lOirnria. '.riie first circular, and dt'dicated to one god; 
th(‘ other rectangiilai-, witli three cells, saere«l to three deiti(‘S. 31r. 
Kergussou believes tlie original Etruscan circular tenqilc to have 
been a mcjo circular cell with a ])orch. In the opinion ot jMuller, 
Vitruvius took his rules of an Elruseaii tom[»Jo from tliat of Eores, 
in the (Trens IMaximns, dedicated in the 3 ’ear of IJomo 201 . which 
was of a rectangular form, and divuh'd in two parts in its haurth, 
the outward for the portico, and the innm- for iht^ tcnqde, which 
was divided into three cells, '^^riierc arc no remains at the ]>resent 
day of :\,n Ktruscan temple— suppi»scd to be in eousetpieiice <»l’ their 
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being prhicipilly constructed of wood. The temple of Jupiter 
(Jiipitoliniis at Itoine was evidtuitl^', from tlic description of Dionysius, 
as there are no traces of it at the ])resent day, built in the Dtniscaii 
style. Ac(;ording to Dionysius, it had three eipial celhe (o-t/koi) 
within the walls, heaving common shhjs : that of Jupiter in the 
middle, on one side that of Juno, and on tlie other that of iMinerva, 
all under the same roof. It was commenced by Tarquinius Driscus 
and finished by Tarquinius Superbus. Burnt down in the wars of 
Sylla and Marius, it was restored by the foinier ac<a)rding to tlio 
original plan, iq)on the same foundations. It occuj)icd the site of 
the church of tht* Ara (\\‘li. 

llomaiL — liomc, the disciple of Greece, imitated it in general, in 
the consti'uction of its Itiiaples, and what has been said of the 
temples of the (ircelcs can be almost entirely applied to tlioso of the 
liomaiis. “ From the (Greeks tJiey horrowcal the nadangnlar peri- 
sty lar temple, with its columns and horizontal architraves, though 
tlujy seldom if ever used it in its perfect jmrily, the eella of the 
Greek temples not heiug sullicient for their purpost‘,s. ^J'he principal 
Ftniscjui temples weie square in plan, aiul th (5 inner half ocampied 
1)3^0110 or more c(dls, to the sides and hack of which the ])ortico 
never extended. Th<i Itomaii rectangular temple is a mixture of 
these two; it is geiieralh’', like the Greek examples, longcu- than its 
breadth, hut tlie culoiiuade newer entirely surrounds the building. 
Sometimes it extends to the two si<h‘s as well as the front, but mort^ 
geiiejally the ccdla oceui)ies the Avhole of the inner i)art, though 
frequently ornamented by a false peristyle of three-(|uarter eolumns 
attached to its walls. Besides this, the liomaus horrowed from th(^ 
Ftruseans a eireiilar form of templo unknown to the ({ reeks, hut. 
which to thei]- tumh-huildiug ])redecosso]s must have hoem not only 
a familiar but a favourite form. As used by the h’omans it was 
gencrall}" (uicii'clcd a ])erist3d(? of columns, though it is not clear 
that the Ftruscaus so used it. l*evha])s this is aii improvement 
ado])ted IVom the Greeks in an Ktruscau form. In euid^' times tlu‘se 
circular temples were dedicated to Vesta orC’ybele.’’ (Fergusson) 
^riu) Itomaiis din'erud essentially' from tiie Giceks in the arrangi^- 
ment of the columns placed on the sides.’ 'Flie lioiuans, in fa(;t, 
counted not the columns, hut the iutenHilumiiiations, and Vitruvius 
informs ns that mi each side they'^ placed double the number on 
tlie front, so that a liomau temple which had six or eight columns on 
the front, had eleven or tit’leeai on each side. l.^he temple of Fortnna 
Virilis at liome has four columns in front and seven on the sides, 
thus the number of iiitercoluuiniations of the sides was double that of 



iliti front. But cxee])iiMis are to be found to ilns rule. The statue 
of the god W!)s also ilio principal object in the teni])lo, an altar wns 
raised Ijcfoi’c it. Some temples had many statues and many altars, 
^rho temples of tlio h’omans contained paintings also; in the y(‘Mr of 
Iiome 4r)0 (;t04 n c.), Fabius ornamented the temple of the g()(hh?ss 
Sales with them, which ao<pii?ed for him the surname of Tictor, 
]nescrved by his descendants. Paintings carricid off fiom the 
temples of (Irecjce wore sometimes plae(;d in those of homo. The 
national stylo of temple architecture of the Homans, with f(‘W 
exce])ti()ns, was the (ajrinthiaii; that of (Ircoce and its Italian 
colonies, the Doric. 

It has been observed that there is perhai)s nothing that strikes 
the impiirer into the architectural hisfoiy of the Impcivial city more 
than the ext.r(‘,me insignificaneo of lier temples as eom]:>arod with the 
other buildings of Jtouio its(df, and witli soiik^ tonqdcs found in the 
])iovincos. 'Ilie onlj^ temphi which remains at all worthy of such a. 
capital is the Pantheon. All others are now mere tVagineuts. ^fhe 
finest example of a temple of the (Winthian order at Home is that 
which is now styhsl lluj tcni]de of IMinerva ('halcidica. Its three', 
remaining (iolnmns arc fre(pie,nt models of the ('orinthian order. 
It was (ictostyle in front. The height of the pill.ars was 
loot, and that of the entablature 12 fetjt G inches, llio tem])le. 
of Vcs[msia,u, at the foot of the (\apitol, formerly styled the ((iiiiph^ 
of Jnpit(n- '^romins, has only three columns hd’t standing, d’lasc' 
(\)rinthian eolnmns, only slightly inferior in si/e to those of the. 
temple of iMinorva, belonged to a building about <^5 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. This was hexastvle and ]>oripteral. 
1’lie temple of iSatiirn, near this, presents a portico of eight Ionic 
coin inns, six of which are in front, and two in tlic flanks. The 
t(‘mple of ]\lar.s Tltor, <;rected by Angnstns, formci-ly considcnul 
to be a ])onion of th(j Forpm of Nerva, has only three I'olnmns 
lOJnaining. It is of tl..> (torinthiau order, its cella teiniinates in 
an apse — an i'ail}" instance of what bcjcaine afterwards a charac- 
1 eristic ot all places of worship. The temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, in the (Viriiithiau ordtir of a much later pmaod, atlords an 
csxamjdc! of a pscuido-pm’iptoral temple. Of this class is also the 
small ionic tC‘m])le of Furtuna A’irilis. Jt is tlio purest specimen of 
that order in Home. Of the (/omjiosilo older, tliongJi a Iiomaii 
iuvcutioii, there are im ('xamplcs among Homan tmnjdcs. 4di(i oilier 
tom[)les at Home, Hie existing remains of which are but few, arc tJic 
temple of Concord, the temple of Venus and Home, the temple of 
iMimn va jMcdiea, the temphi of ^Kstadapins, the, temple of Hemiis. 

Of ci'.cular temples the Pantheon is the most famous. It has 
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been admitted to be tlio finest temple of the ancient world. Tt Mms 
dedicated by Agi ippa to all the gods. It is a circular building, with 
a portico in front comjiosed of sixteen Corinthian columns, eight 
columns of these arc in front, and the remaining eight are arranged 
behind them. The interior of (ho temple is circular, covered with a 
dome, one of the featui’cs for which modern architecture is indebted 
to tlio Jh)mans. I’lie internal diameter is 142 feet. The height from 
the pavement to the summit is 14^) feet. A remarkable feature in this 
buikling is the central opening of the top, shout 28 feet in diameter, 



to admit light into 1]i(3 interior. 4'Jie temples of V(‘sta and of tlnj 
•Sibyl at 4’ivoli were circular ])(;j'ipt(jral. 'flic circular cella of (lie 
temple of \'esta is Mii inunded by a peris! yle of twen(y (’orintliian 
columns. The entablature and .amueiit roof have disapjieared. It is 
supposed to have been originally covrri'd by a donuj, which rested 
on tJie circular wall of tin? eella. 'riic temple at Tivoli is snj^jiosed 
(o Jiav (3 been also dedicated to XvMn, J(s cella was surrounded by a 
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^pdl*istylo of eighteen* Corinthian pillars, ten of which remain. It is 
21i feet in diameter. 

The examples of lioman architccturo exhibited in the tcin}dcs of 
l\alinyra and Baalbec are not to ho surpassed for extent and magni- 
ficence. The hnildings of Talmyra, Avhose mins ycjt remain, were 
evidently built at very different times, but the prevalence of the 
Corinthian order must make them rank as Homan structures. The 
temple of the Sun, the cliief building among the mins, is in an 
enclosed space OGO feet square. This court was bounded by a wall 
having a row of pilasters in each face. In the midst of this court 
are the mighty mins whitjh fornKnl the tcmph% exhibiting an 
^ amazing assemblage of colnmus, sculj)tnrcd pjofuse.ly with tliosi^ 
decorations which consiitiitc the distinctive foatuics of the Jioman 
Ionic and Corinthian oi’ders. 

The temples of Ihialhec form a mo.st niagnifie(;nt tem2)le group. 
They consist of three structures: a temple of tluj sun, oj- gicat 
temple, a smaller temple, and a very beaut i ful circular temple. Tlio 
great temple which was deeastyle peripteral, had in its front a court 
neai*ly 400 feet square, which was approached by an hexagonal c^ourt 
with a portico of twelve ( Jorinthian coliinms. '.I’ho terrace on wliicli 
the temple stands is formed of stones of enormous magnitude*, at 
the nortli'West. angle are three stones, two of which are GO feet, and 
the third G2 feet t) inches in length. They are H) feet in height, and 
about 12 feet thick. Close to this is the smaller tom])le, it is oetastylo 
jieripteral. Jtis renuukable for the beauty and proportions of its 
portico. In plan it somewhat losembles a Homan basilica. 
circular tomidc is of the Corinthian order, witli niches on the 
exterior of the cclhi, and decorated witli t welve columns. 

Tlie Maison Cavree, at Nismes is also a l»oman t.oiiii>le. it is a 
pscudo-peripteral (^oiinthian tcnqde, for the side columns are half 
imbedded in the walls of tlie cella. It has a hexasfyle poriieo in 
iVuiit, and eleven oolemns along ca< h flank. The columns of the 
back-front are also encased in the walls of the building. 'I’here are 
no windows, and, consequently, it must have bceuliy]«etbral. It lias 
been recently shown to have been erected to ]\[. Aurelius and 
L. V'erus. There is also a Konian temple at J^vora in riutugal, in 
excellent preservation. The portico is hoxastyle Corinthian. 

Among the Oirccks and Homans the simplest form of the rectan- 
gular tcniple was the apteral or wrTuXo<:, without any columns ; the 
next was that in which the two side walls were carried out from tJio 
naos to form a porch at one or both extremities of the hniJcling. 
Those projecting walls wore terminatocl on the front, or on both 
faces of the building, bv ]>ilastcrs, which, thus siluated, were (tailed 
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anta) ; and lionco lliis kind of temple was paid to bo in antis^ iv 
TraiHUTTiuTL, It liad two columns between llio antju. When columns 
were placed at one extremity of the building, in advance of the lino 
joining the antje, the temple was prostyle, TrpinrTvXos- It bad four 
(jolumns in front. If colunins Avere ])laeed in n similar way at both 
<‘xtremiti(‘s of the building, it was said to bo anijdii prostyle, 
aii€l>L7rf)6iTTvX()s. A temple liaving columns entirely surrounding the 
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walls was culled periptrnil, Trc/iiTrrtpos', A tcm]>le was of 

the kind called AiTTrepos, wlien it bad two ranges of columns, 

one wifbin tlie. of Inn*, and wliieli entirely sni rounded the naos. \\ hen 
thme were two i-ows of columns in fiont and in lear, and only 
a single row (m eacli Hank, the tcmi>le was said to ha psmdn-di))teral, 
\!;€v?i(XirT€f)o<s. Whoii a teiiiplo bad a range v»f columns in front, and 
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' the side columns were engaged in the wall of the cella insteud of 
branding out at a distance from it, tins armngement was tonned 
2)8eudo peripteral It was invented by the Itoinan architects (jf a late 
period for tlie purj)ose of increasing the cclla wiiliout enlarging the 
whole building, A temple was called /typaihrat, xrraiOpo^, open 
above, when the cclla Avas in part exposed to the air. 1 Typtethral 
teniplcs, being those of the greatest magnitude, had genonilly a 
double range of columns surrounding the naos on the cjxierior, and 
contained in their interior two tiers or langcs of columns, plac(‘d 
one above the other, as in the temple at Pmstiim. The walks round 
the exterior of the temple were called yteromata, TJic names given 

tlie temples, according to the number of columns in the frojit, 
were the following ; 

rcT/uttflTTvAos, tetrastyle, when there were four columns in front. 

c^acTTvAos, hexastyle, when there were six. 

oKTaoTvXos, octastylo, when there were eight. 

ScKatmAos, decastylo, when theie were ten. 

Vitruvius gives the hdlowing sot of terms applicVl to tlu' temples 
according to their intorcoluinniations : 

'irvKvoarvXo^^ pycnostyle, or thick sot with columns ; the intcr- 
columniation was a diameter and a half, /fhis Avas adopted 
in the temple ol’ Yenus, in the forum of ("Vesar. 

SiWvAo?, systylc, the intcrcolumniation was two diameters. An 
example of this aa^ms to be scon in the temple of Foituna 
Ecpiestris. Vitruvius considers both these aiTangemcuts 
faulty. 

KiVTvXf)^, custylc, the intercolumiiiatiou was two diameters and 
a quarter. This VitruA’ius considers not only convenient but 
also ]>r(dcrablo for itt? heauly and sti-engtli. Tlicro is no 
example of tliis style in Jtome. 

ArhrreXos, diastyle, llu^ distance between the eulnmns Avas tliree 
diameters. 

A/ia»orrTi;Xos, aimostyle, wboii the dislain.^es between the columns 
were greater than tliey ought to be. In e(»nsequen(‘0 of the 
excessive length, tlio architrave or e]>istyl(^ Avas ()])Iiged to be 
of wood. The temples in home built in this style were the 
temples of Ceres, near the Circus Maximus, the tem|)I (3 ot 
Hercules, erected by Poinpcy, and that of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Several of the most celebrated Greek temples are peripteral, such 
as the k-onple of the Nomean Jupiter, near Argos : of Concord, at 

V) 
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Agrigcntnni ; of Tliosciis, at Athens. The l*aithenon, the most 
perfect and tlie most majestic 1em])le in the world was peripteral and 
octastyle ; it had eight columns on tlic front, and seventeen on each 
dank. The (irocian peripteral was larger than the J Ionian hy two 
celnmns. According to Viti uvius, the examples of the peripteral form 
in home wore tljo tcm])le of Jupiter Stator, hy Jlermodns, and the 
toni])lo of Honor and Virtue. The dipteral and pseudo dipteral 
forms of tein])les were only used in the grander and more expensive 
edilices, and, consecpiently, few of them were erected. The cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Hphesus, built by (hesiphon' and tlie 
Doiic temple of (,)uirinus at homo woe di])teral. The temple of 
Diana., in .AJagnesia, built by I rormogemvs of Alabanda, and that of 
A])ollo by Menesthes were pseudo di]>teral. According to Vitriivins, 
no examph' of this form of tem[)lo is to ho found in Tiomo. 

TIjc (necks ami Ifomans built teniph‘S of a circular form also; 
lliis invention does not ascend very high in the liistory of the art, 
as it is of a late dale. These buildings were eovered with a dome, 
the heiglit of wliich was nearly equal to the semidiameter of the 
<;ntire edifice. The Umqih's wore either mono]deral or peri}>toral, 
that is, tbrmed of a circular row of (M>lumns without walls, or with a 
wall surrouiKhal hy columns distant from this wall hy the breadth 
an iijt( icolniuuiatiou. 'the l*hilli]>pei()ii, or Iiolunda of I’Jiilio. 
at Olynijiia, w.».s peJ'ipleral ; such were also tlie temples of Vesta al 
lioiiio, and tliat of the Sibyl at Tivoli. This kind of round temples 
was usually dedit.-ated to Vesta, Diana, or Ileicules. Another form, 
of which wc have tlie chief example in the Ikanthoon, consists of a 
circular cella surmounted by a dome, Avilbont a [lerislyle, but witli 
an advanced porti(!o, ]ircsrntiiig eiglit columns in front, surmounted 
by a jicdiment. Tlicro was an ascent of two steps, and, in general. 
t]i(5 tcm])lcs of iIjc ancients were surrounded by stcqis which served 
as a basement. 

Tlio temples received tbeir light in dilferent ways ; the circular 
monopteral, formed oreolumns without walls, received it naturally ; 
the ])eripteral throiigli windows made in the wall or in the dome, 
'fbe reidanguhir temples received tbeir light aeeoiding to tbeir 
dimensions; flic smaller temples, generally through the door alone. 
The large bunplcs received tbeir light from on higli through 
windows. As to the teiiqdes with a eella open to thc3 sk}^ or 
]iy])ielhral, riraiOfu)^, according to the general acceptation of ti\c word, 
no s])ccimen of it remains. 

The l)(;st solution of the diflicidty with regard to the manner in 
wliieh hypa^thial tmnples were lighicd, seems to be the suggestion of 
Mr. Fergusson, of a cler(‘storv, similar internally to tliat found in all 
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t)if> great Egyptian tbn>|iloK, Imt oxtoiiiMlIy requiring siich a change', 
of armngcinoufs as was necessary to adapf. it to a slo]>ing instead of 
a flat roof. 'J'his s(‘ems to have hcen etfoctcel hy counter sinking it 
into the roof, so as to make it, in fact, three ridges in those parts 
where the light was admitted, though the regular slope of the roof 
was retained between these openings,^so lliat neither the ridge nor 
the continuity of tlio lines of the roof was interfered witli. 'Diis 
woidd elVect all that was re([uirod, and in tins most beantifnl manner, 
besides that it agrees with all tin.* K'lnains of (Iri'ek (eni[)los that 
now exist, as well as with tlic descriptions that have been hainled 
down to ns from autieputy. I'his arrangement agrees [ crloctly willi 
11 the existing remains of the Parlhoiion, as well as willi all tlie 
^accounts we have of this celebrated tem])le. I’ho sanu> sysloni 
applies oven more easily to the great hexastyle at Picstnin. 

A pecnliar feature in (ilreek temples of the h'cst period, and of 
whieh the most remarkable instanee is to ho found in the Parthenon, 
must not he omitted here, whieh is the s^'shnnatic deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear construction, whieh has for its object the 
correction of certain o\)iieal illusions arising from the inflnc]\ce 
])rodnecd upon oin; another hy lines which Lavci dillereni dirc'ctions, 
and hy conti'isting masses of light and shade. Almost all lines 
wliicli arc straight and level in ordinary architeetnro are here 
delieato enrvos ; and tlio'-'c lines whieh ai'c usually pm-pondicnlar 
have hero a slight inclination hacikwards or forwards, as the (‘ast' 
may he. 'IMiis pceuliailty may he very palpably nunarkcsl in the, 
steps of the Varthonon, which rise very perc(‘pti})ly in tln^ middle, 
and give to the whole pavement a eunvex eliaraeter. 'Dio lise is 
ah«uit :i iiiehes in H)0 feet at the fronts, and I im*hes in tlie flanks, 
'riiis relinomont in the const met ion of (Jreek ((‘inph'S was tii'st 
noii< cd hy jMj. rennet liome, and afterwards mojc fully I'lmu'daied 
and develops I by Mr. renroj^t*. 

\Ve must also noti( e jieie the pioctiee adopted by tlie (Iroek 
artdiiieets of eolomiiig the architeetiiral decorations of the tem]>]c.s. 
It cannot admit of a dmdit, however repugnant to oiir cherished 
notions of the purity of (ilrei'k taste, that (he Greeks adopted flio 
]>raetice of colouring flio arcliiteetnral decorations of tlieir hmiplos. 
Tlie mouldings of the cornice and ceiling were brought into ]uomi- 
iienoe liy tin; aid of lividy eoloniing. Tlui capitals ot the anlie, tin* 
nionldings of the pediments, were severally adoiaied willi the 
designs usually distinguished as the Eri'i, ma'ander, egg and dart. 
The trygly])hs w(ire also painted bine. Some even l)ela‘ve rlh'V liave 
discovered traces of paint on the marble eolunins ; but it l»as been 
proved ^hfit these (ra<.*es arc not results (d* ])ainting, hut natural 
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oxidation. The Greeks, liowever, made a careful distinction wUh 
regard to the material on which they painted. The old tufa temples 
were coloured, hecausc the material rccpiired colour ; the marble 
temples were white, because marble needs no colour. Colouring in 
marble t(‘inpl(vs was contiiied to the mouldings, tryglyphs, and other 
ornaments alone. The marWe columns wore never coloured. In 
later times among the Komans, the practice ot colouring buildings 
seems to have degenerated into a mere taste for gaudy c(^)lours. 
Pliny and Vitiaivius both reptiatedly deplore the corru[)t taste ol 
their own times. In Pompeii we have several examples ot painted 
temples. The material, however, painted is always stucco or 
plaster. 


8i:crioN IV.— ALTAPS. 

Thkik shape is greatly diversified and de2)ends on their destination, 
either for the i)Uipose of making libations, or for the saciifices of 
living animals, or, in fine, for 2)lacing vases, or ollerings on them. 
V^jtivo altars are often remarkable for their simidieity, being madci 
of a single stone, more or less ornamented, and bearing an inscription 
indicating the reasons and ])criod of their c(uisecration, with the 
name of the diviiaty and that of the devotee who liad erected it. 
Many liave been discovered belonging to the Greeks and Pomans ; 
they must not, however, be confounded witli the 2>edestals of statuary 
dedicated in the same way by the zeal and i>iety of 2)rivat.e 
individuals. The votive inseri2)tioiis bear great resemhlance to om. 
anotlier in these two kinds of monuments ; ])ut the remains of tin; 
soldering of the statues which they bore, or tlie Jioles which served 
to fix them, can bo observed in the jJcdestals. 

Knyptian. — Egy2)tian altars are generally in greem basalt and in 
granite, and made of a single stone: An altai* in the Pritish IMiiseum 
shows the trench for carrying off the libation. An altar was usually 
creeted before a tomb for in-eseriting the offerings. 

Grecian . — Gieeian altars, at first of wood, afterwards of stone, and 
soinetimes of metal, are in general remarkable for the taste exhibited 
in their execution. Tliese altars were of three kinds: those dedi- 
cated to the heavenly gods (fSoifioC) were often structures of con- 
siderable lieigbt; those of demigods and heroes were low and near 
the ground ; and those of the infernal deities (if such may 

be called altars) were trenches sunk in the ground (/?ot?/)05 XaKKo^). 
They may iigain be divided into three classes : those for buiiit 
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olle rings (cfXTrvfmi) ; tlu'sc on wliioli no lire was used, which were 
meant for ollerings of fruit, cakes, etc., (aTropoi ) ; and those on which 
lire might he used to consume vogetuhle produtdions, hut u])on which 
no hlood was to he sj)ilt (dvafpaKToi) : when dedicaled to cither of the 
killer classes it was orieii nothing more Ilian a raised hearth or step, 
llacli lempli* usually had two altars ; oiu* in the open air heforo it, for 
burnt olleriiigs, another heforo the statue of the god to whom the 
building was sacjcd. Altars were often eroided where there was no 
temple. 1’he altars jdneed in tlie temples were of ditVerent forms, 
s(piare, circular, or triangular, of hriek or of stone; they never were 
loo high, so as to conceal the statue of the god. The altars destined 
for libations were hollow, tlii‘ others solid. They were often made 
of niarhlo, and ek'gaiitly sculptured; the}^ were ornamented with 
olive knaves foi’ .Alimova, myrtle for Venus, with iiines for Pan. 
Sculptors afterwards imitated these ornaments, .and Ike dilfcronce of 
the leaves, of the flowers, or fruits wliieli composed them, indicated 
the god to whom they wore eonsoerated. Greek altars exhibit Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions. 

lifnitau. — What has hoen said of the Grecian .altars (!fiu be, in 
geiioral, ap])liiMl to the homaii altai’s. We must, liowever, distinguisli 
hetween alfam and ara. The former, as is indicated l)y the syllahk* 
«//, signifying high, was an elevated hlrueluro, used only for burnt, 
olferings, and deiUe.atod to none liiit heavenly gods ; llie latter miglit 
l)elong either to the heav(3nly or infernal gods, or to heroes. Latin 
iiiseiijdions mark thi^ lioiiian altars; we must not, however, foj get 
that the IJoinans ejn])loyed only Grecian artists, and the taste of the 
latter ]uedominatcs in all tlieir works, ^fho instnnmmls and vessels 
of sacrifice ofleii occur inxm those altars as orimmeuts : — 1. The 
seeuris, or axe, Avith Avhich the A^ictims Averc slain. 2. The sccos- 
]>itcr, or culler, Avith Avhieli the sacriliees wore »cut to pieces, o. 
Prcfericulum, or ewer, Avhich contained the wine for libation. 4. 
4’lie i)iitera, or bowl, into Avliieli the Avine AV.as poured before it Avas 
tin-own uj)on the altai-. I’hoy Averts .also oriiameiited Avith lieads of 
victims, roses, has-relicfs, the subject of Avhieh Avas rel.-itivo to the 
sacrifIC(^s. 


,Si:(jri(,N V.-(;0LtJ31NS.---013k]LJSKS. 

(V)rii)MNs: A eolumu is a cylindrical ])ilkar, Avhich serves cither 
for the su])])orl or oi-namciit of .a Imildiiig, and is com])osod of the 
sha/f, or body of the enliimn, of a head, oi- ctqyitulj and of a foot, or 
hdtir. At first tJiey Avere made of wood, and afterwards of stone and 







luniblo. (V)himTisi at fii'st wcro but supports, Imt taste ami tlic pro- 
oTOss of Il)e arts ornaiiieiited tlieiii afterwards, and tlm dillereiu c' ni* 
lh(} oruanieiits, and of Uio proportions wliicli were ^iven to tlie 
dilferont ])arts of tlie eolnnin, eonstitnit^ tlie differt^nt elassie orders, 
wbieb have been reduced to live :—( {rock orders- Doric, Ionic*, and 
( !urintliian. Iionian ordei-s Tuscan, IJonian, or ( ’oinposite. Speed - 
mens of almost all those orders remain. 




eM’lT.MS nr V.OYrilAN CnlA MNS. 


iau . — The form of the genuine EgT]>tian eolninn, anterior to 
the inlinoneo of the (Irec ks, is greaily diversitied. I he simplest 
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form, such as is found in llie earliest constructed porticoes, was that 
of a plain s({U{iro pier, such Jis would he sugj^ested hy a prop or su]v 
]>ort in mines, or as woold ho U'^od in quarries. Thesecoml stage in 
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(uflivertecl into a polygonal shape, such as is soeji in the tombs of 
lioni-Hassan. The want, liowevcr, of room, and a place for 
SCI ilj)tu ring and painting hieroglyphical inscriptions and mytho- 
logical ligurcs, led at a later period to the necessity of adopting a 
round form of shaft, sucli as was used in the tcm])les of Karnak and 
liiixor. These were always covered with sculj)tu]c and liicro- 
glypL ics. Their proportions varied greatly. Thosii columns des- 
tined to support large masses, are of a very large diameter in pro- 
])ortion to thoir lioight. Their capitals were in endless variety. 
Some capitals in the shape of the calyx of a lotos, or of a hell shape, 
arc of extraordinary elegance tind richness. On others we have tJu^ 
^ pa})yrus plant, with its stem and leaves, and the palm Iminch, with 
its leaves and frtiit. According to Herodotus the pillars ivoro in 
imitation of palm trees. Indeed, the imitation of natural objects 
may ho traced in every ])art of Hgyptiari columns. One of the most 
curious capitals is that on the pillars of the portico of Dendera. It 
is (piadrangular, with the head of Athor on each side, suinuuinte<l by 
aiiotlier quadrangular meuibor, eaeb face of wliieli contains a temple 
dotu’way. Tlie scpiaro pillar, with a colossus in fiont of it, com- 
uu)nly called (^uyatido, has boon styled an Osiride pilhir by Sir 
(L Wilkinson, as the colossus attacliod to the pillar was the figure of 
the king, in tlic form of Osiris. 

(iraciau. — ^I4ie lhr (‘0 main portions of the (;olnmn ar(^ : — 

I. Sjfira, the llaso. It gives the (?olninn, besides a hioader 

foundatbai, a sort of girding at the lower end of the shaft; 
it is tluMefore suitable for slender and more developed 
foj in^ of eolumns, whereas the Doric columns of the early 
period ascend immediately from tlic pavement. Its divi- 
sions an.'. : ■— v 

A, In the Attic order: — L ])linlh; 2. torus; li. scotia, or 
troehilus; 1. a second u])per torus. 

11. The Ionic:—!. ]»liuth; 2. troehilus; an up])er tro- 
chilus: 4. torus; in wliieh are not included the stqia- 
rating and pr(q)aratory lillels. 

II. jScapus, the Shaft. Jt is g<'nerally tinted, and the column 
gains in tappavent h(‘ight by means of the vortical stripes, 
and also in beauty by the more lively play of light, and 
shade. The exlcnial surface of the column is by this 
means divided either into mere channels orflutings, or into 
fill tings and fillets. In the shaft we observe, in Ibc later 
Doric and other eolumns, the etramg, or swell. 
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Jll. Capitiiluin. (Capital. 

A. The Doiie, tlivideil into:— 1. hypoti*acli(.‘linn!, Ti(;ek, with 
the eiroeves or channels .as a separation IVoui the shaft ; 
2. cehinns witli the aiinnli or rings (originally, per- 



iiinjiAN ‘ niu-:ei.\N ionic. 

liaps, hoops of metal aronnd tlu^ wooden capital); 
plinllnis s. abacus (in Homan odiiiccs with a cyinatimn.) 

r». The Ionic ; — 1 . hypotracheliiim (only in the richer form) ; 
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2. echinus with an astragalus Icshius beneath (a torus 
aboA^e it in the ]*icher kind) ; .‘5. canal is, the canal, and 
the volutes with the ociili and axes on two sides, on th(‘ 
two others tlie ])ulvini, cushions, Avith the baliei, 
straps; 4. abacus and cyinatimn. 

C. The ( 'orint.hian. Two main parts : — 1 . calathus, tin; vase 
or bell of tlic capital, the onianients of which I’iso in 
three roAVs : a, eight acanthus IcaA^'cs; h. eight acaii 
thus leaves Avith stalks (caul ieuli) between ; foui* volutes 
and four scrolls (helices ) with aeanthus buds and leavers ; 
2. abacus consisting of cymatiuni and sima, or ollieiwiso 
(u)uiposed Avilli projecting angles, and at the curved 
parts enriched with flowers. 



euK I NTI l IAN CAriTA 1. . 
rKMI’I.K AT TIVOLI. 


'Die itiost ancient unlei’ among the Greeks was the Doric. It is a 
coluinn in its simplest suggesle<l form. Ih’oui its reseinblance to 
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the x)illiiTs at Beni ITassan some wish to argue its Egyptian origin. 
It was short and massive, such as would ho used in ancient and 
primitive constructions; yet it eomhincs a noble simplicity with 
much grandeur. Tlic Doric was at first very thick and very low : it 
was but four diameters of the base in height: afterwards it was 
made a little liiglicr ; such are the columns of the two temples at 
Ejcstum. Later it w’as given five diameters and a half —this refoini 
was made about the time of rericles; those of the propylaca at 
Athens have nearly six; and lastly, the columns were given six 
lower diamelcjs and a half, as at the temple of the Nemcan Jupiter, 
botweon Argos and ('Orinth. 



( a:K( IAN CDIUNTIIIAN C AITJ’A LS. 

'roNM’.U OK ills MUM MKNT ok LYSI(aiATI> 


The Ionic order combines simplicity and efiilness, and is 
much more slender than the Doric. Its chief characteristic feature 
is the volute or spiral scridl. In some instances, as in the ErectJiiium 
at Athens, there is a liypotrachelium separated from the sliaft by an 
astragal moulding, ornamented with the aiithcmion, or lioneysucklci 
pattern. Tlie shaft rests on a base. At first its height was eight 
diameters. The columns of the Erectheum at Atliens are about nine. 




COLUMNS. 


^’A*fithors differ with regard to Ihe earliest known example, some 
giving the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, others the temple of 
Juno at Samos. The principal examples of the Clreciau Ionic are in 
the temples of Minerva Tolias, of Ereetheus, the aqueduct of 



(.AUYATim:. 

lladrican, and the small temple on the llissus, at Athens; in the 
temple of Minerva Tolias at iViene ; of Ikicchus at Teos ; oi Apollo 
Didymmus at IMiletus. 

1'lio Corinthian column, properly so called, is more a Kt'iaan than 
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a Grecian order, and was only introduced into Grooce on thodeclrne 
of art. According to Mr. Fergusson, tho most typical specimen wc 
know of tho Grecian Corinthian is that of tho choragic monument of 
Tiysicrates (see p. 44 ). Its capital is formed of a row of acanthus 
leaves overlapping ono another, and rising from a sort of calyx. It 
is surmounted at each corner by a scroll volute, tho intervening 
space heing filled u]) with scrolls and tho anthomion. Its haso and 
shaft partake of the Ionic. Another Athenian example is that of the 
Tow(;r of the Winds (see p. 44 ). The capital is in the form of a 
calyx, witli a row of acanthus leaves close to tho boll, and without 
any volufes. This column has no ])aso. The Coiinthian columns of 
tho temple of .lupitcr Olympius at Athens hchntg to tho Homan order. 

Carjfatides, Another form of column only used in connection with 
the Ionic order, is tho so-called caryatido (see p. 45); a draped 
mational figure supporting a cornice. According to V itruvius, thos(^ 
figures ro]n-csent the captive women of Oarya, a city of the l\5lo|)on- 
nosns. '^riio most famous examples of these arc in tlui tem])lo of 
Krectheus, at Athens. Others hear hask(;ts on their heads, and artj 
supposed to represent ( ^anephone, who assisted in the rauathenaic 
procession. Anothei foini of support are the Telamoru^s, or giants, 
sustaining a projoclion of the roof of tho great temjdoat Agrigontnm. 



lliman : Doric . — This was considered hy the* llomans as an im- 
])rovcmcnt on the siin]>ler and severer Grecian Doric. Tlio shaft of 
the liomau Doric was teiinina.ted lik(i the Tuscan, hnt is distin- 
guished from the Tuscan hy the- tryglyphs in Hkj frie/e. It had 
also a hase ; an example <4 the Homan Doric may he scon in the 
lower columns of tho 'J'heatre of Marcellus, at Home. 

Tonic . — This modiIi(?aii<m of tlio Ionic was, like nil Homan modifi- 
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oaiions, for the worse: The c]iaiigc3 consisted in turning all the 
volutes angularly, making them mere horns, as Mr. Fergusson re- 
marks, and destroying all the meaning and all the grace of the order. 



HOMAN IJoMAN [ONH'. 


It has an Ailic haso. 4'ho only remaining examples ot the h'oinan 
loiiie are the temi)le of Saturn, in the Forum, and the ot 

Fortiina Virilis. 
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The Corinthiiin colnmii surpasses all otlicrs in elegance and mag- 
nificence. It is, oxcei)t in its capital, of the same proportion as the 
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Tonic: but the additional heii^lit of its capital makes it iallcr and 
more gTaceful ; the ionic capital being but one-third of the diameter 
of the shaft in lioight, whilst iliat of the Corinthian is ecpial to the 
thickness of the shaft. Tlio capital is composed of two rows of 
.acanthus leaves, eight in each row, and the upper row is placed 
between and over tlie divisions of tlie lower row. Four s})iial 
volutes in each face rise (jiit of two hunches of the acanthus leaf, 
and two of them are connected at the angles. They support an 
abacus, the face of which forms the segment of a circle. The capital 
rests on an astragal, which serves as a base, and which tcrniinalcs the 
sliafl of tlie column. ^J’hc tlulings of the shaft 
are twenty-four, find divideil by fillets. It has ... _ 

an Attic base. The invention of the ca])it!il is - / 

ascrihed to (.^alliniaclins, who, seeing a small ^ 

basket coveivd with a lile, jdaced in the centre | 

of an aeanllius plant, which gn.'w on the grave 1; 

t)l' a young lady of (‘orinth, was so striiek 
wiih its heanty that ho (‘xecutod a (*a]»ital in 

imitation of it. '^I'Jie host examides are to be 

sought for rather in liomo than (Ireiw. ^flie 
aiost conect examples of iho orders that nunain 
are to be found in th(‘ Stoa, the arch of Adrian, 
at Athens: the raiitheon of Agrippa, and the 
ilirtM.i columns of Jupiter Stator, or as now 
styj(‘d, Minerva (.lialeidica, in the Forum, at 
]i< »m('. 

Cowpodte, — T1ic (Wiposito order is a koman 
iiiveidb.ui, and as its name imports, a compound 
of others, the ( ’oriuthiaii and Ionic. The capital 
was (iomposedof the C^uririthiaii acaulhus hsives, 
suvmoiintcd by the louic volhtes. Though con- 
sidered an improvement on tln^ order out of 
Aviiieh it gr-jAV, it ncvei' came into general use. 

The principal examples of the order in kouio 
iwv. in the temple of Ikicchus, the arches of 
Si ptiiiiius Severns, and of Titus ; and in the 
baths of J liocletian. 


F/rMscfui.- -The Tuscan order belongs pro- 
perly to tlie Etruscans. The lieight of the 
Tuscan (!oluiuii, the capital and base included 
was (;(pial to a third of the width of the tem]>lc. 'i'he lower diameter 
'vas ».)iie- .seventh of the height, and the diminution oi the slialt was, 


-..i 
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about a fourth of tho diameter. The height of the capital was half a 
diameter. Such are the piopoi'tions given by Vitruvius, after the 
Tuscan temple of Ceres, at Jforiie. No examples of it remain to tho 
present day. It was thought to be found in tho amphitheatre of 
Verona, hut the proportions differ sensibly fiom tho primitive Tus- 
can whictli is spoken of here. .It is probable the Tuscan is only a 

simplification of the Doric, 



COLVMN OF THAJAN. 


of which there are so many 
remains. The only remaining 
examples of this order of a 
hoinan period are the lower 
columns of tho Coliseum, 
which are Tuscan, and not 
Doiic, as tb.e entablature 
wants the distinguishing fea- 
ture of that stylo, tho try- 
glyph. 

Monnmcnfal. -They arc of 
largo propt)rtions, and hav(^ 
been erected in honour of an 
emperor or military chief. 
Of this kind there are several 
still remaining. 

'J’lio column of Trajan, in 
his Forum at liomo, ejected 
about A.i). 1J5, was dedicated 
to Trajan by tho Foman 
senate and people in com- 
memoration of '^I’l'ajan’s two 
Dacian conquesis. It is ol 
the Doric order, and is com- 
posed of thirty-four blocks of 
Carrara marble. Tho shaft 
is covoicd with bas reliefs, 
which go jound the wh(»Io 
from the bottom to the top in 
twenty-three spirals. They 
represent tho exploits ot 
4hajan in both his Dacian 
expeditions. Tliei*e is a spiral 


staircase witliin, Avhich winds thirteen times round, and contains 


steps. The height fioin the base to the summit of the capital is 
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124 foot. A bronze "gilt statne of Trajan formerly surmounted the 
wliole. The column of Marcus Aurelius, commonly known as the 
Antonine Column, was erected to him by the senate in eonimemoia- 
tion of his victories in Germany over the IVlarooiiuinni. The has 
reliefs represent these victories. The column is formed of twenty- 
eight blocks of white marble. It is 88 J feet high, including the 
base and caj)i(al. This stylo of column Vas called Goliimna coclilis. 
The column or pillar, so called, of Pompey, at Alexandria in Egypt, 



a later inscjiption aniiounces to have been ejected by a Itomaii 
piefcct in honour of the Emperor Diocletian. It is 88 feet t> incla's 
higli. and its shaft is of a single piece. The capital announces the 
Iccliiie of the arts. 

There is also the column of riioeas in the Homan Forum, erected 
in A.n. (108, by 8maiagdus tlie Exarch to the Emperor Fliocas. It 
is in the (Corinthian style. 

Nacalj or Columna lioslrata , — In the Capitol at liome is a ])lain 
column of marble, in bas relief, with three prows of ships on each 
side, and part of an inscription in obsolete Latin; it is supposed to 
be the .oluinn which was erected by C. Dnilins atler his first 

E 2 
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naval victory over tlio Cariliaginians, b.c, 492. Tt is mentioned 
by Vliny. 

Milliary, oho called Lajndcs, — Milliary columns were crec.tcd 
along the roads throughout the Homan dominions. Augustus 
erected a column in the Forum, whicli was called the Milliarium 
Aurouin, from wliich it is supposed <hc distances on all the roads of 
Italy were marked. Some remains of it still exist close to the arch 
of Sc]dinnus Soverus. On these ])illars were generally inscribed — 

1. The name of the town fnun which the distance was reckoned; 

2. The numher of miles exjircssed in figures, with iMH (milliarium 
jmssuum) prefixed ; 3. The name of the consti uctor of the roads, 
and of the emperor in whose honour the work was dedicated. On 
the balustrade of the (^i]>it()l at lioiiKi arc two of these milliary 
columns. One marked Iho first mile on the Appian way. It was 
found beyond the modern Horta San Sebastiano, about one Homan 
mile from the site of the ancient Horta (^apena. Tt has tlu‘- names 
of Vespasian and IS’crva inscrilx'd on it. '^i’he other was erected 
at the seventh mile on the same road. A column found at 
Saqueney, in Hurgundy, on the road from Tiangres to Lyons, 
bears this inscription -AND. MH XX 1 1 ah Andematnno milliarium 
passuum vigesimum secundum. Aiidcmatum being the anciemt 
name of Jjangies. In some parts of Oaul tin? distances wiire 
marked in leagues, as in tin; folhAving inscri])lion — AH. A VO. 
y VESS . LIOV'O VJI ah Angusto Suessonum leiigtc sej)tom. Auguslo 
Suessonum is the ancient name of Hoissons. The date of this column 
was about the time of Caracalla. 

OijKLiSKs. — Obidisks weic in Egypt commemorative pillars. They 
arc made of a single block of stone, cut into a cpuidrilateral form, 
the width diminishing gradually from the base to the top of the 
shaft, which terminates in a small pyj’amid (pyramidion). 
were placed on a plain square. })edestal, but larger tlian the obelisk 
itself. Obeli.sks are of ]0gy])tian origin. The Homans and the 
moderns have imitated them, but they never oijualled their models. 
Tlie word d/JcAto-Kos is a diminutive of cl^eAds, a needle. 

Egy 2 )tian , — Egyptian obelisks are generally made of i‘cd granite 
of Syenc. There are some, however, of smaller ilimensions made ol 
sandstone and basalt, ^fbey were generally placed in pairs at the 
entrances of public edifices, on each side of the propyla. The shaft 
'was commonly ten diametins in height, and a fourth narrower ai. 
the top than at the base. Of the two which were before the palace 
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Luxor at Thebe’s, oiio is 72 feet high, and G feet 2 inches wide at 
the base ; the other is 77 feet high, and 7 feet 8 inches wide. Each 
face is adorned with hicroglyphical inscriptions in intaglio, and the 
siiininit is terminated by a pyramid, the four sides of which repre- 
sent religious scenes, also aecoinpaniod by inscriptions. The corners 
of the obelisks are sharp and well cut, but tlieir faces arc not per- 
fectly plane, and their sligljJ convexity is a proof of the attention the 
Lgypt ians paid to the construction of their monuments. If their faces 
were plane they would appear concave to the eye ; the convexity 
compensates for this optical illusion. The hicroglyphical inscriptions 
are in a pei peiidicular lino, sometimes there is but one in the middle 
of the breadth of the face, and often tliere are three. The inscription 
was a commemoj ation by the king who had the temple or palace built 
before which the obelisk was placed. Jt contained a recoid stating 
the honours and titles Avhicdi the king \ylio erectcid, enlarged, or 
gave rich presents to a temple, had received in return from the 
})ricsthood, and setting forth, for instance, that bameses was the 
lord of an obedient p(‘ople, and the beloved of Amun. Such is the 
subject of the inscription which is in tlie middle of each face of the 
obelisk; and though the name of the same king and the same (^vmits 
are repeated on the four sides, there exists in the four texts, when 
compai*ed, soukj diilbreneo, oifhor in the invocation to llic particular 
divinities or in Ihe titles of the king. Every obelisk had, in its 
original form, but a single inscription on each face, and of the same 
period of the king who had erected it; but a king who came after 
him, adding a court, a portico, or colonnade to the toiiiplo or palace, 
had another inscription relative to Ids addition, willi liis name 
engraved on the original obelisk; tlms, everv obeli' k adorned with 
many inscriptions is of several periods. 1'he ])yramidion which 
terminates them generally re 2 )roscnls in its sculjuures llie king who 
crcfled the olubsk making ^diftcrent olTcrings to the princi 2 )al deity 
(d’ tlio temple, and to other divinities. Sometimes also tlie offering 
is of the obelisk itself. The short inscriptions of the 2 >yramidiun 
be.'ir the oval of tlie king and the name of tlie divinity. \W these 
ovals can he known the names of tJie kings who erected the obelisks 
^till existing, wlieiher in l^^gypt or elsewhere. The largest obelisk 
known is that of St. John J.atoran, Homo. It was brought from 
Heliopolis by the emjieror Constantine, ami was afterwards erect od 
111 the (!ircus Alaximus by his son Constantins. The height of the 
shalt is 1 05 feet 7 inches. The sides are of nncquul breadili at the 
base, two measure \) feet inches, the other two only D feet. It 
hears the name of Thotrnes .1 1.1. , in the contraband that of Tliotines I V. 
m the lateral lines, kings of the oightoenth dyiiasty, in the fifteentJi 
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contiuy, B.c. The two obelisks at Luxor wore ercctei by the king 
Ramesos IJ., of tlie nineteen ill dynasty, IIUI n.c. (Wilkinson). One- 
of tlieso has been taken to I’aris. The obelisk of Heliopolis bears the - 
name of Osirtasen 1., 2020 b.c. (Wilkinson), and is consequently the 
most ancient. Jt is about G2 feet high. The obelisks at Alexandria, 
called Cleopatra’s Needles, are supx>osed to have been brought from 
Heliopolis. They bear the name of Tiotmes 111. In the lateral 
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lines arc the ovals of Kamescs the (licat. They arc of red granite of 
S^'cne. One is still standing, the otliei has been thrown down. ’I’ho 
standing obelisk is about 70 feet high, with a dlamcier at its base of 
7 feet 7 inches, ’llic obelisk of the Tiaz/a dtd I’opolo claims greatev 
interest, as it once stood before the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
Lepsius attributes it to IMeneptha. It was removed to Koine b> 
Augustus. ^J’hcrc arc several other Egyptian obelisks in liomc. 
Nothing can afford a greater idea of the skill of the Egyi)tians, and 
of their woTidorful knowledge of meehanism, than the erection 
these monoliths. 
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•^GreeJc. — 'J’Jio Grcclcs never made obelisks out of I^'gypt. The 
]\r{icedoniai) kings, or Ptolemies, who reigned in lhat country, from 
Alexander to Augustus, erected, terminated, ortmlargcd many monu- 
ments, but always according to Egyptian rules. Egyj^tian artists 
executed obelisks for their Greek princes, but they did not de])art, 
no more than in the other monuments, from their ancient customs. 
The Egyptian stylo and propoitions are always to be recognized, and 
the inscriptions are also traced in liicrogly pines. The obelisk found 
at Phi be was erected in honour of IToleiny Eiiergetes IF. and of 
Cleopatra, his sister, or (.'leopatra, his wife, and ])la(jed on a base 
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bearing a Greek inscription relating the reason and o(H‘asion of this 
monument. It was removed from Pbilai by Bolzoni, and lias be(*ii 
now erected at Kingston ITall, Dorset, by Mr. Ikinkes. It is very 
far from equalling the Pharaonic obelisks in dimensions, it being 
only 22 feet high. 

Homan , — Afior the Homans had made of Egypt a Poinan province, 
they ear>icd away some of its obelisks, Augustus was the lirst who 
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ooncoivod tho idea of ti*ansporting these iiiiinonso blocks to Jiomo 
ho was imitated by Caligula, ( Constantino, and olhera. They were 
generally erected in some (.‘irciis. .Tliirleen remain at the ])resent 
day at Home, some of which are of the time of the Roman domina- 
tion in Egy])t. The Romans had obelisks made in honour of their 
princes, but tlu^ mahnial .and tlu) w'orkmanship of the inscriptions 
cause them to be easily distinguished from the more ancient obelisks, 
^rhe Jlarborini obelisk, on the Monte Vineio, is of this number; 
it bears tlie names of Adrian, <»f Sabina his wife, and of Antinous 
his favoui*ili‘. The obelisk of the Piazza Xavon.a, from the style of 
its hi(‘roglyphics, is suj)pnst‘d to be a Roman work of the time of 
■Cojuitian. T1 k‘ ob«*lisk at Ih neveiito is anothiT, on wliich can bo 
read the names of Vespasian and IJomitian. The name of Santus 
Rufus can b(5 read on the Albani olxdisk, now at "Munieli, and as 
there arii two lioman ]U‘etects of I'Cgypt known of that name, it was 
therefore these magistrates, who had ('Xccnt(Ml in that connliy tlu'se 
juonununts in honour of the rcugning (‘mperors, and tlieii had tluuii 
sent to J{onu‘. Tln.> Romans also atttMupled to make obelisks at 
iiome, such is the obelisk ot* the 'JVinita do Monti, which formerly 
stood in tlie (’ircus of Sallust. It is a bad copy of that of th(‘ Porta, 
del Po]K)lo. The llomau emixu-ors in the east had also some 
Pgyiltiaii obelisks trans])ortt‘d to (/onstantinoph‘.. Fiagnnuits t)f 
two of tlK'se monuments liavcj been found in Sicjily, at (’atania, one 
of them has eight sides, hut it is ])robably not a genuine^ ilgy pi iaii 
work. Tlui iis(i of the ohedisk as a gnoni07i, and tlie ei’eciion of it 
on fi high base in the cent re of an open space, wcui' only int i-odjicial 
on the removal of single olxdisks to IJoino. 


Skotion \ I,--PVRAAIiI)S. 

Jx the earliest ages IIkj tuinuhis, or imuind of e.'irtli, was tin) simplest 
form of sepnlturc for h(*roes and kings, d'he pyramid of stoim was 
afterwards adopted by nations as the nujst lasting form of sepnltiiri) 
for their kings. JNIany ancient, nations have raised ])yjamids. The 
form of the pyramid is well known. There is, however, iJiis dif- 
ference in the form, tliat some pyramids are raised with stops, others 
with inclined plane surfaces. Idui most <;elehrated fire those of 
Mgypt ; the Etniseans have also erected some, and the 1 tomans 
imitated them. Some si^ppose the word Trupafu^i to ho derived from 
TTvp, fire ; others from tiic Egyptian ‘'pchram,” ‘‘ the sacred place:'’ 
the Greeks, ado])ting the luitive name, and adding a termination of 
their own, it was converted into the Greek word Pyraiiiis. Accord 
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iug to Lanoi, it is dcrivc'd from ‘pi-ram;’ pi, being ilio Coptio 
article: the word ^rain,’ l>o.sides being a iSemitic, is also a C()])tic 
word, with the sense of ‘ heighl.* (Nott and Gliddon, 58d)* 

E(jijipii(in.- All aiiti(|uiiy lias admired the pyramids of llio 
enviions of Alem]diis. They arc distinctly mentioned by the ohb^st 



< n 4;« IrloNlorian, 1 lerodotiis ; and the thiec Jargesi. ai<‘ a.^ei ibed by 
Inm io ('lieoj)s, (Miephren, and vceiinns, ihreo bhaiaohs v.lio 

* Mr. K(‘!iri('k i^ivcs a more ohviciw ami jiuliricnis diTivation : iico<'r(li!ig to liim 
it is pro! ab! y (>} rock on ilu? ibllo\vin»; auilu>rily: “ Kiyin.^l. ror, f,v Trvpu'u 

h'ai iiif\iros, coa^rep aciTa/iLis, y €ic (reaa/jLcoy .vat ^eAtrov.” I^lic Tzvpc.ixi*: w-s ;i poiiilcJ 
c.iko iiH'd in IJaccliio rites?. ^Pliat tin* iiaiiie, ho julds, ol' ilu niiuln iiudkiil .‘<’lnl 
was dorivid from an oljjcct, of oomnioii life, a>id iu»t r'n-f, jv tso, miiy 1?' argiad 
irom iiiia’io^y : (rtpoupa was a liaiid])ill ; ict'/3<is, a die for gaming ; kwvos^ a Ixiy’s lop ; 
>cu\ii/5pqs^ li Imsbaudinair.s <jr ‘;;nrd oner's roller. ^ 
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siicccoded each other. There has been mnch discussion with I’eg^rd 
to their destination, but at the present day there are no further 
doubts on the subject — the pyramids were tombs. The faces of the 
three pyramids stand exactly o2^2)osite to the four cardinal j)oints. 



Th(‘y are built of cahranjous sbnu*,, 2>artly tVoiii the neighbouiiii;;’ 
hills. Gvanibi was also cmj^loycd for some portion of the ontov 
part. The principal chamber in one of them is of granite. It was 
there that the sarco2)hagus of the owner of the tomb was found, in 
which his mummy was formerly enclosed. ]\laiiy chambers and 
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pjissages in different directions have been discovered in tlioso wliioh 
have been , entered. The entrance of the pyramid was carofully 
concealed by an interior casing. In the interior the passages commu- 
nicated sometimes with wells and deep subterranean passages 
excavated in the rock on which the pyramid was erected. It seiMiis 
that some of thorn were covered over with stucco or marble, and 
that religious and historical subjects, and hicroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, were sculptured on them, but no trace of them remains at the 
present day. The environs of Memphis not having, like those of 
Tliebes, high mountains in which they could excavate the tombs of 
the kings, these factitious mountains were raised, and this explains 
,, their real destination. The larger pyramid at j\Iemphis, callotl tliat 
of ( ’hoops, rises in a scries of platforms, cacli smaller than the one 
on which it rests, thus presenting the fip])earancc of st('y)s. Of these 
steps there are 20.‘h The length of each face, when entire, was 75(> 
feet. Its present base is 7o2 feet. Its perpendicular lieight, wlicn 
entire, was 180. The present height 400 fei4. It covered an area 
of about 571,o3G square feet, or l:>4 acres. To form an idea of the 
gr()at y>yramid, the reader has only to supy>os(i the vast scpiare of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the dimensions of which are the exact base of 
the great pyramid, wholly filled up from side to side, and gradually 
rising, in a pyramidal form, to a height exci'cding that of St. raul's, 
bv at least one third. The solid contents t>f the ])yramid have been 
e.ileulated at 85,000,000 cubic feet. 4’lie enl ranee to the great 
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pyramid is in tlio north face, about 17 feet from the base. From the 
entran(‘.c a passage, 4 feet high, leads dowinvards at an inclination ot 
20“ ; this passage leads to another, which has an ascending inclina- 
tinii of at the tup of which is the I'litraiiee to the great gallery. 
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From this point a liorizontal passage loads into what is called the 
queen’s chaniber, wliicli is small, and roolcd by long blocks, resting 
against each otliov, and forming an angle ; its height is about 20 feet. 
At fho cud of Iho o'lViit g'nlJcry, ^yhich is l!)2 foot hug, 26} high, 
and nearly 7 w/de, and is a con/ /n nation in the same lino of tho 
formoi* ascjonding 2 )assag<% is aiiothm- horizontal passage, which leads 
to the king’s cliambor. Hero was discoveriHl a sarcojihagns of red 
granite; tho cover and contents have boon carried away; it is 
entirely 2 ^hun, and without hierogly^diics. Above tho king’s 
chauibm’ are other small chambers, which, according to Sir Gi. Wil- 
kinson, wore for tho sole jinrixise of relieving tho pressure on 
the king’s cliamber. Here was discovered the oval containing the 
name of the founder, Sliufo (Snphis). Another has been dis(a)vcrcd 
in a small tomb m^ar the ^vyrainidA' Tlui second ^^yrainid, generally 
attributed to riiephren, is smaller in sizt), and its style of masonry 
iiifei ior to that t)f the larger pyramid. Jt stands on higher ground 
than tho great pyrami<l. It was probably built by Shafre, whose' 
oval has been fniind in one of tho tombs near the great pyi'amid. The 
lengtli t)f its base is (JiMJ feet, and its height 4d(.) had. It retains a 
j)ortion of the smooth easing with whieJi all tho jiyramids were 
once covered. The ^lassages in this pyramid lead only to one main 
chamber, in which is a< sai’<M)phagus sunk in the floor, d’his pyramid 
had two entrance's. It was o^auied l)y Ik.'lzoni. 4’ho thii’d ])yramid, 
that of Mycorii’us, is about 20.‘> feet high, ami its bas(‘ feet lung. 

4 ho outer lasers or casing were of granite', ujany of which still 
continuo in their original ]x».siliou at tho lowci* parts. Tin; cdiamlun* 
has a Hat root, formed of stones 2>lac*(;d one against the other. The 
name of .Mcmchcrcs, its founder, was diseoveicd by ( Sjlonel Vysc' on 
a wooden collin, which was found in this chamber, now in the 
Ihitish .Museum. It was o^sened by (.’olcjiiel \ yso. Idiis j^yramid 
is built in stages or stories, to wdiieli a sloping face has bc'eii 
afterwards addc'd it has suggested a theojy to J)r. J.ej»siiis. 
Xc'ar the great, lyramid are three smaller oncis. The ec'iitre uiici is 
stated by Herodotus to have been creeled by the daughter of Chcjops. 
lic^idcs the pyramids ut Gizeli (Mem])his) thoi’e ai*c s( 3 veral othei' 
p 3 U*amicls at Abooseer, Sakkar i and Da-'dioor. 'J’Jje l.irg(.'st p}U‘amid 
ot Nikkara has its dc'giees. or storjcs strijij^od of tlicdr triangular 
exterior. It mcasuics about lo7 2)a(;cs scjuaro. In the o[)inion of 
Mr. Furgussun, its outline, the disposition of its cihaiiibers, and the 

* Sir (h AVilkinisoa is of opinion that tho (in at Pyrnmid was built hy two kings 
(Shofo and Noii-Sliofo^ wla) roigncil togother, and that tlio funereal chambers were, 
one for oaeli king, ratln r than, as gcucnilly Hnj»[K)ded, for the king and and (pieen. 
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'liicVoj^'lypliics foniid in its interior, all seem to point to jin imitation of 
the old form of mausolea, hy some kin<^ of a far more modern dale. 
'J\v«) briok pyraniids are ftjund at Daslioor. it is snppos(.‘d tliey wore 
originuUy ensvd wiih stono. 

Accord ill ro Lepsins, iho height of those I’oyal moiiiiinonis cor- 
Ti*.s])()iidcd willi the length of the monarch’s reign under whom it 
was erected. We here (piotc his words: “ It occiirred to me lliat 
the whole hnilding* had pim*eeded from a small pyramid, which had 
been erected in stages of abont 40 feet high, and then lirst. inertiased 
and Iniighteiied simultaneously on all sidi‘s, by snper-im])os(‘d 
coverings of stomps from 1.^ to 20 feet in bi'cadtli, till at lengtli 
the gi’eat steps were tilled up so as to form one common flat sid(^, 
;‘iving llie usual pyramidal fm-in to the whole. 'I'liis giadiial growth 
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ex])lains the enornions magniuidc of ])arlicnlar pynimids, besides ?,.) 
many other smaller ones. Haeh king hegan the hiiilding of bis 
]»vramld as stjon as bo ascended the llirono; he only <lesigned a 
small one, to insure liiniself a complete toml), ov(;n were ho deslined 
to Ije hilt a few years ujion'tlie thi\ :ie. Ihit wdtli tlie advancing 
ye.o's of his reign, ho iiiereasod ii by sueeessivtj layers till he thought 
tint JiO was j.e.ir the termination of his life. If lii^ died during the 
election, then the exlcrnal covering was alone completed, and tlie 
monuuumi, of diailh linally remained proportionate to the duration of 
tlu^ life of tlu‘ king.” Mr. Hartlett, in his ]ileasing work on I’^gypt, 
has advanced an ohjeetion wddeh is soinewdiat latal to tliis theory ; 
his Avords arc, “ it appears ineonsisteiit >vitli the eonsti nclion ol the 
great pyramid of Cheops, since the existence of a series ol interior 
passages and chambers, and oven air passages communicating with 
Iho exterior, seems to argue a regular design for the eonsti iietiou of 
the entire, monument.” It Avould he more natural to suppose that 
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their relative sizes wore in accordanoo with the rank and popuJar 
estimation of the deceased. 

Small pyramids in stone were also made in l^lgypt. They are 
generally of a single block, and are about 1 or 2 feet in height. 
They boar on their four faces inscriptions and figures, or scenes 
analogous to those on the sepulchral tablets found in tombs, both 
b(jing destined for the same purpose. They were dedicated to the 
dead. They wore found more frequently in the environs of 
Memphis and in Lower Egyi)t than in Upper Egypt. There are 
several in the llritish Museum. 

Etruscan . — The Etruscans also erected pyramids. According to 
riin^', the tomb of king Porsena was a monument in rectangular 
masonry, each side of which was dOO feet wide, 50 high, and within 
the square of the basement was an inextricable labyrinth. On tluil. 
s(piarc bascunont stood five pyramids, four at the angles and one in 
the centre, each being 70 feet wide at its base, and 150 high, and 
all so terminating above as to support a brazen circle and a i)etasus, 
from which were hung by chains certain bells, whi(;h, when stirred 
by the wind, resounded afar oft*. 

Grech . — Tyramids of remote antiquity are also found in Grce(‘e. 
The best preserved of these 2 >ynimids is that of Erasiiius, neai 
Argos, 'riic niasoiiry of this edifice is of an interniodiato style 
between tluj polygonal and irregular horizontal, consisting of largtj 
iiT(.‘gular blochs, with a tendoiujy, however, to quadrangular forms 
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and hoi’izonhil courses ; the inequalities Ixung, as usual, filh^d iq) with 
smaller 2 )ieces. il is siqqiosed to be a monument of the same ])rimi 
tive sciux.d of art as the Gate of tlui I nous, and the Koyal h 5 (‘pulchK .s 
of l^Iyceme. 


Eomnn. — 'l’her(‘- is only one Itomiui pyrjimid. It is the tomb ot 
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■^0«|ius Oostins, who .was ono of seven epiilones, appointorl to prepare 
the banquets for the gods at public solemnities, in the tiiiio of 
Augustus. It is close to the Porta San Paolo, itomo. It is 114 h'efc 
high and 00, feet broad at the bas(\ It is built of brick and tufa, 
covered with slabs of white marble. In its interior is a chamber 
,‘ulorned with paintings. The Pope, Alexander VIJ., had it 
restored. 


Skction VII.-~TIIEATllES.—AMPIIITlTKATnES.—CIPCI,ITIP- 
IWmOMES. — NAUMACIII/E. — BATrrS, OR TITEim.E. 
—TR 1 1 J M P II A L ARC IIES. —FORA . 

Tjikatrks. —After the temples the theatres were, among the Greeks 
and Romans, the most necessary public edifices. Connected with 
the worship of the gods scenic representations were not considered 
[)]*ofano ; the public also assembled in the theatre on certain solemn 
occasions. They were genei’ally consecrated to Bacchus, because he 
was considered the inventor of .comedy ; at least it is supposed to 
have taken its origin in the solemn procession in honour of that god. 
Sometimes the theatre was built in the temple itself of Bacchus. 
The enormous extent of many of them, juid the prodigious solidity of 
tlicir construction, are attested by the numerous remains of such 
e(!ifi(Uis which have been explored, not only in (]} recce and Italy, but 
also ill A.sia ilFinor. 


— No traces remain which would allow ns to attribute the 
use' of theatres to the Egy])tians. The solemnities and pomps uf 
jcligious ceremonies were festh^als Jiiore suited to the gloomy and 
religious mind of the Egyptians. 

V 

(rrrelc. — (irt'cks, to whom we arc indebted lor tlio invention 
of ilu^ drama, constructed the first tlicatics; cabins ot bramhes oi 
toes, dost mod to slieltcr the actor from the snn, w(ue soon replaced 
by wood»“n scatfolds, in the towns especially; and lastly, by stone 
edifices, remaikable for size and magnificence. '^I’he first great 
tbeatro of Aiheiis, that of Dionysus, situated near a tenqde ot the 
CJod, was excavated, in the time of Thomistocles, on the sid<i ol the 
Acropolis, which looks towards Mount Ilymetliis. 'Fhose of yEgiiia, 
Epidaurus, and Megalopolis, sur])assed all o the is by their exh'ut and 
uiagn^fieence. The (Wrecks of Asia ]\Iinor followed I he example of 
tin; Greeks of Kiirope aiul jSicily. I'he theatre at Ephesus must 
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have been tlio lavgesi; over orectocl. Jls dianieier Avas GGO 
allowing liftcoii iiichow for each })cr.son, it would aocommodato 
50,700 «2)ootators. Tlie goiicral aiTangoiuciit was, in their beiiig 
cunsfmeied on iho slope of :i hill. Thi\t the seats of the spectators 
inityJit 1)0 nion? solidly fixed, the side seats rested on sfj'ong masonry, 
AAdiicIi AViis conno(;ted with the stage. TJie building itself may bo 
divided in two parts- - the koiKov, — in Latin cavea, ilio part for the 
andienco : and tliat devoted to the business of the ])lay, Avliieh 
is again snbdividc'd into the opyyfTTfia, and (TKjjvij, the orehestra and 
si age. The KobW was bounded by two coiiccnlric circular arcs, 



one of which separated it from the orchestra, the otlier fonned its 
extreme outer lijnit. T1 j(,‘ b’umans seldoni sufltncd tlie are to oxccmmI 
a semicircle. The (wrecks commonly used a laig(‘r are. It was 
com])osed of a sueci.-ssion of seats, divided int(j two or more fliglits 
by 8t(A^(/)/jLaTa, or praxd net i ones, a sort of landing which ran round ihr 
Avhole, and facilitated tlie access from one ]>art to another. These 
w(‘re again subdivided into KepKt^if:*:, ennei, or wedges, by stairs 
KXLfjLUKcs, coiivinging to iho centre of the orchcstrji, and leading from 
the bottom to tin; to]) of the. building. \Mien tlie theatres wore 
large, there were (xunmonly intermediate staircases, to facilitate tlie 
ascent to the np])or and broader portion of these ennei. The lowest 
seats, of cour.se, were the best, and Avere reserved for the judges 
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^(agonothetes), the magistrates, and those wlio, by their own or tlicir 
ancestors’ services, had acquired a right (TTpoc^pta) to have places 
reserved for them, llchind those were the young men, ephebi, and 
beliind them again, the citizens and the rest of ihc people. At 
Athens women were not adinitied to scenic representniions. The 
rich bronglit cushions. and caiq^ets witli tliein. 

The orchestra (ppx^<rTpa) was a circular hivcl space, extending in 
front of the spectators, and somewhat below tJio hnvest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, one segment of it being 
appropriated to the stage. The orchestra was the place i*or the 
chorus, where it performed its evolutions and dances, for which 
l^purpose it was covered with l>oards. In the centre of the circle of 
the oichestj-a was tlie thymele {OvfiiXrf), that is, tlic altar of Dionysius, 
which Avas, of course, nearer to the stage tlian to the', seats of the 
spociators, the distance IVom which Avas prcscisely the lengtli of a 
radius of the circle. I’lui chorus generally arranged itself in tlicj 
space betAveen the thymele and the stage. ^J'ho thymele it.solf AA’as 
of a square form, and was used for various purposes, according to 
the natuio of the diifercnt plays, such as a funeral monument, an 
altar. It A\%as made of boards, and surrounded on all sides Avitb steps. 
On those stops, sometimes, the chorus ascended; the eorxqdiaais, or 
leader of the chorus, thou mounted the upper portion of the thyimdo, 
AA'liich Avas on a loAxd Avith tlie fTKrjvrj. According to jMilliii, it seiw(‘d 
as a tribune, Avdieii popular assemblies Avorc held in the theatre. 

Tlio stage ((r/cr/i/T/) AA^as edevated ten or tAveU^o feet above tlu^ 
on-liestra; the wall Avliicli snjiported it aa^os called LTroo-K/Ji toi , and 
was ndieved by statues, pillars, jind other architectural ornaments. 
The stage itself AA\as a broad, slialloAv platform, called by the Oret ks 
Aoyct(»r or TTpoo-KT^rtor ; hy the Bomans pulpitum. Stj*iolly speaking, 
tli(? TTpofTK/yifor AA’as the entire space from the scf'ua. to the ordmstra ; 
tlui Aoyetoi', the narrow portion opposite the centre of tlio scene, 
where the actors stood and s'j^oke. The backside of tlie stage Avas 
eh sod by a Avail called the trsyry or scania. It r(']>res<nit(Ml a, siiit- 
ahl(‘ hackgruunil, or the locality in aa’IiicJi the action Avas going on. 
Tiie 7rap(uTK€via were rooms behind the stage, Avhere the actors n'tired 
to dress, and where the decorations and machines Avore kept. In 
thr, Boinan theatre this Y)aTt of tin' building Avas ealh'd the ]iost- 
scciiiiim. In the front of the stage Avas a nn'css in tlie floor, meant to 
contain a curtain (anla;a), A\'liicli A\ms drawn up juevious to the 2 )ci- 
thrjiumee, to conceal the .scene, A lliglit of sti‘]is, called KXiiLaKrqpc^, 
led np from the lliymele to the stage, for the use of the characleis 
ot the ]day, Avho, Avhen they were supYiosed to I’onu' ticau a distances 
e>ficn entered by tlio oicheciiia. I’hero was a tiight oI steps con- 
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cealed under tlie seats of the spectators, called (^liaron’s staircfase 
(xa/iwnoi KXi/iaKcs), by which ghosts entered, and proceeded up the 
thymele to the stage. 

As the tlioatres of tlic ancients 've re never covered, a large awning 
(velarium) was extended over the tlieafre, of a j)nrple colour, and 
sometiwes hi<i;hly oiii.'ii/ionted ; it was attached to poles placed in 
the orchestra and on the walls. In hot weather the enclosure was re- 
freshed by jets of pcifiini<Ml water, thrown uji in the finest rain. To 
inci easo the resonance of tlio voice, brazen vases (r/xeta), resembling 
bolls, were placed in difierent ]»arts of the theatre, under the scats 
of the siiectators. Vitruvius relates that Lucius Muminius carried 
oil* vases of this kind from the theatre of Corinth, and dedicated them 
in the temple of Juno. 

hfniscnn, — The Ltrusccans were exceedingly fond of scenic repre- 
sentations. Tlicy wei'o connected with religious practices, and 
wore intermingled with mu>ic and dance. We have historical evi- 
dence that liomc derived her theatrical (ixhi])itions from Jlltniriji. 
Jiivy tolls ns that the Indi sceni<5i wmx*. inliodnced into Itonie in the 
year in order to {\ppoase tlio wrath of the gods for a pestilcncx' 
then devastating th<3 city; and lliat “ Indiones” wore sent for from 
Ltrurifi, who acted to tlie sound of the pipe, in (he Tuscan fashion, 
lie adds that tJiey wore also called “ histrioncs,” hister, in llir 
Ktrnscan tongue, being ccpiivaleiit to Indio, in Latin. Tlioro is 
strong gi'ound t«)r the presumption lliat the edith'cs llio Ltruseans 
us(*d were copied by the .[^»mans. Jteinains of theatres are found at 
Falleri, leronto, Ficsole. They are, howevei*, now proved tube of ji 
lioman period. 

Boman.—ln the Itoman theatre tlic constnujtioii of the orehestui 
and stage was dilterent from that of the (j! reeks, ]>y the const riu* 
tion peculiar to the Tienian tlicjitro, the stiigc was broiiglit nearer 
the audience (the aic not exceeding a semicireh*.), and made consi- 
derably dco])cr than in the (Jreck theatre. The Imigtli of the stage 
was twice tlic difimeler of the orclicstra. J’he L'omaii orch(?sf]*a con- 
tained no thymele. Jlie hack of tlic stage, or jirosceniiun, was 
adorned with niches, and columns, and friezes of groat rieliness, as 
may bo seen in some of the tlieatros of Asia .Minor, and in the largvi 
theatre at Pompeii, which belong to the Homan period. On tlu* 
whole, however, Ihi^ construction of a Homan theatre resemhled tliai, 
of a Gi ock one. TJie Senate, and other distinguished jiersons, occu- 
pied circular ranges of scal.s within the orchestra ; the pi mtor liad a 
somewhat higher seat. I^ho space between tbo orclu^slra and the 



' fiTHst prfficincjtio, usually consisting of fourteen seals, was voserved for 
flic Cfpicstrian order, tribunes, etc. Above them were the seats of 
the i»lebei{||is. Soldiers were so]>arated fioni the citizens. Women 
wore appointed by Augustus to sit in the ])ortico, which encompassed 
tlu3 whole, llchiiid the scenes were the postsceniuin, or retiring- 
room, and porticoes, to which, in case of sudden showers, the 
jwoplo retreated from the theatre. The earliest theatres at Home 
were temi)orai’y buildings of wood. A magnificent wooden 
theatre, built by IM. Amilius Scaurus, in his edileship, n. c. 58, 
is described by Pliny. In 5.5 b. c., On. roinpcy built the first 
stone theatre at home, near the Campus IMarlius. A temple (jf 
Venus \'ictrix, to whom ho dedicated the whole building, was 
erected at the highest part of the cavea. . ^llic next permanent 
theatre was built by Augustus, and named aftci* his favourite, the 



img l^larecllus, son uf his sister Oetavia. Vitruvius is generally 
reported to hav(^ been the archileet of this building, which would 
(•<mlain ;t0,000 persons. From marks still visilde in the largo 
ilicalrc at Pompeii, the place reserved for each spectator was about 
P) inches, '^rhis theatrci contained ,5,000. The theatre of Pom])(iy, 
at Pome, coiiiaincd 40,000. Tlio theatre of Scanrns is said to have 
contained 80,000. Tlie Ponians surpassed the ( {riMdcs in tln^ giandenr 
and magnificence of their buildings. They built, tluun in almost all 
their towns. Pemains of thorn arc found in almost every coniitry 
where the Pomaus carried their rule. One ot the most striking 
hoinan provincial theatres is that ot Orange, in the south of T ranee. 
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Ampiutiikatres : Efrnscan . — KcniaiiiK of anipliithcatrcs ai e found 
in fciovoral cifios of Efniria. 'Jlio ainjiliitlioahc of Sutri is con- 
sidered to 1)0 peculiarly Mtniscan in its mode of coiistru||^ioii. The 
Romans copied these edifua^s fiom the Mtruscans. We have his- 
torical evidence, also, tliat the gladiatorial combats of the Romans 
had an Eti*nscau origin. 

Hoimni. — Amphitheatres \v(‘re peculiar to the Romans. Cains 
Scribonius Cnrio built the tirst (“dilico of this kind, it Avas com- 
posed of tvo theatres of wood, placed on ])ivots, so that they could 
bo turned round, s])cctators and all, and placed face to face, thns 
forming- a double theatre, or amphitheatre (a/i.c/>t, on both sides, 
OcaTfioVjii ilicatro.) Statiliiis Taurus, tlie fiiend of Angnstiis, n.c. ;>(), 
erected a mure durable amphitheatre (d’ stone, in tlio (\ampns 
Martins. Ever since, this kind of edifice was creeled in niimhers, 
in almost all the towns of the Jhnnan Rnipijc. d’hc form of the 
am}»liith('atre g-enerally adopted was that of an (‘llipsis, with a 
scries of arcaded com^entric walls, separating con idors, wliicli liavii 
constructions with stairoa'^es and radiating passages bet ween thorn, 
it enclosed an open space called the arena, from its Ixdng strewed 
with the finest sand, on the level of the. suifaeo of the ground on 
wlii(di the struct iii’o was raised. Jt was liere that wcto giviui tlio 
combats of gladiators and wil^l beasts, wliich were enclosed in ('(‘lls 
(caieores) oji the same level as the arena. Erom the iinicvmost con- 
centric wall, wiiicdi sniToundcd the arena, and wliieh was of suflieiont 
height, about fifteen feet, to guard the s])celators against any danger 
from tlie Avild beasts, an inclined plane ruse upwards over the int(u- 
mediate walls, staircases, and corridors, to a gallery, or galloi ies, ovei 
the outermost corridors. Tlio inner and upper part of the inclined 
plane was covered Avith a graduated series of benches. On the to]» 
of the first coiiceiit l ie Avail or parapet (tln^ podiiiiii), Avas a liroad pim- 
einetio, or ] da t form, which ran immediately round the arena. 'Fliis 
Avas set ajiart foi* the senators, magistrates, and otlim* jicrsons of dis- 
tinction. Here the magistrates brought their cui ulo scats, or hiscilii, 
and here Avas the suggestiis, a covered seat apjii-opriated to the 
Emperor. The person avIio exhibited the games (editor) had liis 
scat hero also. Above the podium Avere the gradiis, or seats ol* the 
other spectators, which Avere dividiid into stories, called inaiuiaua. 
U’he, first imeiiianiim Avas appro])ria.ied to the e(iue.strian order. 
'I’hon, after a horizontal space, termed a pimcinetio, and forming a 
continned landing place from the several staircases wliieh ojicned on 
to it, sniccecded the second mmnianuin, AAdiero AVere llu* scats called 
populai ia, for the third class of spcetatois, or tlie populace. The 
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(lotjivs which opened fi'oiu the Hfaiiciis(‘H jukI corridors on to the 
severjil Uiiiding places, were designated by tlie very {ipproi)riate 
nunio of voinitoriji. Behind the second niocniaimin was the second 
])r{ecijictio ; above which was the third imenianiini, wlicre there were 
only W(joden benches for the imllati, or comnion people. The open 
gnllery at the top was the only part of the ain[)hi theatre in wdiieh 
women were permitted to witness the games. The scats of the 
iiv.eniana did not rnn in iinbroheu lines round the whole building, 
huh were divided into ])ortions called cunei (from their wedgelikci 
shape), by slioil tlights of stairs, which faculilatc'd the access to the 
seats. The whole of tho interior was i^ilhal tho cavea. A coii- 
trivaueo, hy which the speetators Avero protected from tho over- 
powering heat of the sun, must not 1)0 omitted, it was called 
\’(‘lum, or Velariiuu. This was a vast extent of canvas, wliit^h was 
supported b}" masts tixi;d into the outer wall, rrojccting stones are 
still to ho seen at the to|) of the (blosseum and other amphitheatres, 
which were evidimily connected with this contjuvaiicc. Sailors 
were employed for tlic [)nr])ose of straining the canvas. We Icarji 
from Lucretius that this covering was (M)1oui(‘(1, and Dio mentions a 
purple awning, in the middle of which was a figure of Nero driving 
his chariot, and stars of gold plact^d round him. 

Tho most famous amphitheatre Avas tho ( .‘olossouiii or Amphi- 
tlieatrum Flavinm, at Itomo. This amphitheatro Avas begun by 
V espasian in A.i). 72, and dedicated by Titus in his eighth coii- 
sdhite, A.n. 80. It was completed hy Domitian. At tho dedication 
of the building 5,000 wild beasts were slaughtered in tho arena, 
and the games in honour of the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
It Avas the .scene of gladiatorial spectacles for nearly 100 ycais. 
'I'iin amphitheatro is, as usu^il, elliptical. Tho Avail Avh ieh surrounds 
the Avhole consists of diree rows of arches, one above the other, Avith 
< .*luiinis Ixdrveeii each arch. In (‘ach roAV tlu're are eighty arches ; 
slill higher Avas a fourth roAvof pilasters, Avitli forty square Avindows, 
hill without arches. The Tuseaii, Ionic, and (brinthiaii orders wero 
siuajossi vidy employed iii the three roAvs; and the pilasters of tlni 
fourth or upper row Avero also Corinthian. TtAA^as terminated by 
au eutalilaturc. Idic entraiUHVs Avero by eighty arches intheouter 
Avail, which opemid into the finst arcade: Irom thenci' the people 
inight pass by as many arches into the second, Avlierci they found at 
intevvtils staircases leading to the scats. 4’Iie immense crowds 
Avhi(;h frequented this amphitheatre could enter and depart in a 
slinrt t'me, and Avith little confusion. Tho arelies Avere all iiuni- 
hered on the outsid( 5 , from 1. to LXXX. Between XXXV III. and 
XXXIX. is an arch a little wider than the re.st, Avithout a nuiuher, 
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and with no cornice over it, whicl. is supposed to have sowed as the 
private cntraiKso from the palace of Tilns, on the llsqnilino TIill. 
Tlic lieight of the outer wall is IS' Engli.di icet. The major axis 
of the hnilding, including the thickness of the walls, is 584 feet; 
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{ind some consider it prol)Mblc that 20,000 more could have found 
places above. 

As a delight in the bloody scenes of the arena was peculiarly a 
liunian feature, and an (jiijoyinent so much indulged in by Koman 
soldieiy, it is natural to expect that we should find amphitheatres 
wluM cver we find a lionuin settleniont. liemains of amphitheatres 
are to be met with at Verona, Pfestum, IVmpcii, l*ozzuoli, and 
(\ipua, ill Italy; at Xisincs, Arles, Frejiis, Sainlcs, Aiitun, in 
Franco; at Tola, in 1 stria; at Syracuse, (\ilania, and some other 
cities of Sicily; even in the remotest parts of Jlritain and (jcrmany. 
They are all con.stiU(>*led on the same general principles as the 
(’olossenm. The amplii theatre of Verona was built about the same 
period as the CV)los>eum, and is interesting from its interior being 
nearly perfoi^t. The amphitheatre at Pola derives its cliief interest 
from its i^xtei-ior b(?ing ])erfect. I’lie amphitheatre of Pola and that 
of Nismes havij nearly the same dimensions — 4l>0 feet by .‘}4d feet. 
That of Tola is \)1 feet high, hi the amphitheatres of Oapiia and 
Pozziioli the arena contains many snhstrnetures and chambers 
which are found in no other amphitheatre. 

CiKCi.”-The (irons was anotlmr kind of building ]H*euliar to the 
llomaus. At first it was a place for chariot-races and borse-raees ; it 
was afterwards used for combats of gladiators and wild beasts. Tlie 
ciicus was of an oblong form, straight at one end and curved at the • 
oUier, tJie Icngtli being about tlirce times tlie breadth. At the 
stiaight end were the carcercs ; in the C(.‘uire was tlie ostia, by 
which tlio horst.Muen and the chariots entered. On each side of tliis 
were six apertures, or carcerrs, where the chariots stood before they 
started. A little in front of tlu-so wm’o two small pedestals, to 
wJiich was attached a chalked rojie (alba liiiea) for the pnijioso of 
making the start fair. Tins si>aee enclosed by the scats was called 
the um/. Ibinuing down the centre of the area was the spina (so 
called from the central position of the spine in the human body), 
round which the chariots ran, keeping it always on the left. It 
was a brick wall 4 fold high, at each end of which was a meta, or 
goal, round whicli tlii) chariots turned, and on which were jdacod 
tlir(‘e wooden cylinders, Avilh an oval ornaiiiunt at tlic top. An 
obelisk sometimes adoriK'd the middle of the spina. There were 
also little pillars, on whiidi ('ggs were placed to mark tho number of 
times iho cliariots had gone round. At tho curved end of tlie circus 
was tlic I’orta Triumphalis, by which it is supposed tho conqueror 
at the games went out. Seats (gradiis, sedilhi) were arranged 
round the area, with .similai* divisions, as in the umplii theatre. FacJi 
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(juvia had its parlicailar place assigned fo if, as well as tlie senators 
and knights. The omporor’s seat, or piihinar, was plaecnl near ilie 
carceres, where tlie einptnor would liav<i the host vi(^w of the start 
;ind of the arrival at the gtad. Tin*, (.‘ircus ]Maxinuis of Ifonio was 
\)iiilt in the reign of Tarqiiinius Prisens. It was enlarged hy 
( aisar, and cinhellished l.)y Augustus and Tiberius. Cfesar soparatc'd 
ilie area fiom the seats by a (iuripus, or diteh, in order that the 
siieetators might not be exposed to the attacks of the animals, 
which sometimes broke down the bariiers. According to Dionysius, 
this circus was di stadia long, and about 4 plcthra (about 
40(^ feet) wide. It contained 150,000 people. Tliny makes it only 
stadia long, and 1 wide, containing 200,000. Eacli computa- 
tion is, liowover, supposed to have reference to dilferent periods, 
'The remains of a circus outside tho walls of Itonic have atlbrdcd 
means of studying the general arrangements of this class of hiiild- 
ing. It was formerly named the Circus of Caracalla, but iuscrip- 
tidiis have becu discovered, recording that it was ercjctcd in honour 
of Itomuliis, the son of Maxentius, a.T). Oil. Its length is 1,580 feci. 
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and its breadth 200 foot. It is ealeulalcd tiatt it could liavo eon- 
lalncd 2<),000 specttitors. Tho next cireiis, in point of anli([nily, to 
the Circus Maximus was tluit of Flaminins, built by the e(*nsul of 
ihat name, u.e. 5, ‘11, but this bas i‘ntirely di.-appcai’etl. Tlie oilier 
e'lci Jit Kuiiu* were tiui (hreus Agonalis. or Alexaiidri, built by tho 
Kinpcvor Alexjiiider Severus, the. cxtict form of which maybe traced 
in Hie I’lazza Xavomi. The length was about 750 feet. 'I’lie. circus 
of Klorawjis situated in the space between llic (inirinal and Ciiician 
hills, now partly oeenpied by tin*. Pia/za Darberiiii. Tho eirous of 
Sallust, called Circus Apollinaris was situated in tho di'pressiun 
liotwcen tla^ (jnirinal and Pinciaii hills. Slight vestiges of it may 
«till he traced. The circus of Nero stood partly on tlie site of the 
P)a.NiU(;jt of 8t. Peter. It was destroyed by Constantino when he 
hull I tho old ehureh, A.i>. ;124. 

N'au: . voiii.K — Nauinaehue wore mock naval engagements. I'his 
bind of spectacle was enjoyed by the IJomans. I he Nanmachiie 
g* nerally took place in tho circi and am£»hitheatres. Subttnaanean 
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canals brouglit in thti water requisite for the entertainment ; there 
wei’ootlier canals for tlio piirpnso of letting it off. 'J1ic.se two opera- 
tions were performed in the presence of the spectators, and in a few 
niiniites. Some of the emperors orectocl buildings on purpose, which 
were called Tsaumachite. Two of the largest were built by (^esar and 
Augustus. Suetonius, speaking of the fornu*r, says a lake was dug 
in the form of a shell, in which shijis, rei)re.senting the Tyrian and 
Egyptian fleets, engaged, witli a vast number of men on board. Jt 
was tilled up after t^esar’s death. The iiaumachia of Augustus was 
on tlio other side of the Tiber, and was 1.800 feet in length, and 
200 feet in widlb, so that thirty ships could engage in it. Domitian 
also constructed one, and erected a building of stone round it, witli 
tiCiits for the .spcotjitors. Jt was on tlie site of tlio present l^iazza di 
Spagna. The Emperor < laudins dianged the lake Fiieiiiiis into a 
Iiaumachia, jdaciug .scats round about it for tlio spectators. In tlui 
sea-fight 19,000 combatants were engaged, and there wiiicj fifty ships 
on each side. The combatants were usually ca])tive.s or (u iminal.s 
condeiuiKid to di'atli. 1 leliogabalii.s, upon one occasion, filltal the 
curipus with wine, and had naval exhibitions performed in it. 
r. Victor mentions ten naumacliiie. 

IliiM'oimoMKs. — llij'ipodromcs wore us(;d for chariot and horse races. 
Thfjy were peculiar to the (1 reeks. The general form of (lie hippo- 
diomc wasaii ohlong, with a.semicinailar (Uid, .‘ind witli the rigid, sid-j 
some what loiigcn* than the left. At the other end was tlic starting- 
place, in thcfoi ni of the prow of a ship. Along the sides of this w'c^l^ 
stalls for the chariots which were to run. When the cord fell, tho 
conhuiding cliariots formed into a lino, and started. At thofurtlier 
(*nd was tlie goal they were bound to reach, which was placed in 
sucli a inaiimr that but one chariot at, a time could ]iass near it. 
11io Greeks generally managed tliat tho seats of the spectators on 
one side should be on the slope of a hill. Music accompanied tlie.se 
games. The judges were seated where tho race ended. Tlio 
Greek hippodrome was nmcli wider than tho Jtoinaii circus. Uio 
hij>[)odrome of 01ym])ia was 4 stadia long, and 1 wido. Tlitno 
were two at (Constantinople, and the rcimiins of others have lieoii 
found in (Treecc, Syria, and Egypt. Hadrian, who erected several 
structures in imitation of (rreek and Egyptian linildings, introduced 
a hippodrome into his villa, near Tihur. 

Stauia. — T ho stadium was also peculiar to the Greeks ; it w.i.s 
generally aiipropibited to fool rac(*s and gymnastic exercises. TJi(‘ 
stadium of Athens was on the south side of the Ilissus. According t<' 
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Piinsanias, it was a liill rising from tlio llissns, of a scmioircnlar form 
ill the nppor part, and oxtoiiding lliciico in two parallel right linos to 
the liank of the l iver. 71ie spectators were scaled on tlie turf until 
1 1 erodes Atticais eonstnicfed Pentelio marble steps, and otherwise 
ooinpleted and adorned the stadium. It is supposed to have been 
capable of holding 40,000 spectators. Extensive rnins of stadia 
still rciriain at Sieyon, Delos, and Delphi. 

lV\riis.--IbvLNi':.K — T iikrm.k. — The Grccdc name is ftaXnvemvj of 
which the Itoman balnenm is only a slight variation, and generally 
signilied a private hath. The bath was in geiieial nse among the 
[ ({reeks, but wo have little knowledge of the construction of their 
liaths. I’lio public baths of tlio liomans wore generally called 
'rii(;rniai, wbieli liteially means “ warm waters,” In tlui time of 
S<d])io Afrieamis, the Itomaii baths were very simple ; it was not 
until the age of Agrippa, and tlie emperors after Augustus, that they 
wer<i built and fiuisb(‘dvin a stylo of luxury almost incredible. TIhj 
piibli (3 batlis wei’c utieued at sunrise, and closed at suicet. The 
])ric (3 of a balli was a qnadrans, the smallest piece of coined money. 
Tlie usual lioiir for the bath amongst tlu? Iiomans was tbc ninth in 
wint(‘r, and tbo eighth in summer. 

The most comjileto kind of batlis were composed of the following 
separate rooms or halls : 

r. Apofljifcrluni of tlie Greeks, the Sj.oJia/orunn of the Komans, 
where llie bathers undres.sed. {Slaves, called capsarii, weie stationed 
Ijerc, who took care of lhf3 clothes. 

II. The Aoerpov of tlio Greeks, the frigidarium of the liomaii^, 
w'liere cold baths were takc^i. 

III. 'riie tepidarium was a temperate Iiall, which was merely 
lu aliHl with \varm air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
pit jiaro tbc body for the great heat of the vapour and warm batlis, 
and, u])on returning, to obviate the danger of a. too sudden transition 
io the open .lir. 

IV. Doiieamerata sudatio, or sudatorium, tlie vapour hath, was 

of a circular form,* and was surmounted hy a cupola. In the centre 
of this cupola was an opening, fnun which a broii/.e shiehl (elipeiis) 
was suspended. This regulated the temperaturo of tlio apartnnuit. 
In tlie centre of the room was a vase (labiaim) lor wasliing tlii» hinids 
and In this room was tho huuniienm, a kind ol stove, wliieh 

served to heat the room. 

'* A(, roiiipeii it is ii bcinieiiciilMr in llir raUInriuiu. 
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V. Tho Caldariuiu, called also the balneum, calida lavatio, was 
the hot- wafer l)at]i. ' In the centre of this Avas tho basin or bath 
(lavacnini, it is also terjncd labruni) ; around this Avas a jdatform 
(schola) or space for the accommodation of tliosc Avho wore waiting 
for tlieir turn to enfer the bath.* As a fiirthor accommodation, a 
seat (piilvinar) Avas generally added. 

VM. 1'he hdieothesium, or unotuarium: in this Avere kept tho oils 
and jAcrfnmoSj which Aveic used on coming out of the baths, as avoII 
as befoixj entering them ; this Avas generally next the apodyterium. 

VI I. The hypocHiistum, or subt(‘rraiiean furnace, Avhicli distributed 
heat everywhere Avherc! it Avas required, and in dillercnt degrees. 

In some of the larger baths theroAvas a largo hall called a Piscina, 
which contained a reservoir for SAvimming. So2)arato baths AVt‘re 
assigned to the Avomen, generally on tlie same principle as those for 
th() men, but on a smaller scale. 

The ^riieriUfe of liu[)erial uome AA'oi'e not alone baths on tlr 
grandest scale of rethienumt and luxury ; they also included pj’o- 
inenades, planted Avith trees, and covered alleys in which the idle 
to(dv the fresh air. There Avere stadia whe)e athletes Avrt'sthul and 
exercised themselves; there Avore numorous galleih's, magnificent 
pinacothecjv, in Avhicli painters exhibited their paintings, sculptors, 
their statues; libraries also, and halls for con vers, itimi (exedue), 
Avhere wise iiioii came to read, philosophers to discuss, orators ai d 
poets to recite their prose and verso. Sneh were the baths of 
Car.acalh'i.* TlieiXJ were not less than sixteen hundred rooms for 
batlis, all separate, and adorned with jnecioiis marbles, ddicy Avero 
ajiproaebed liy a royal road, and Avero surrounded by jiui ficoes; tlic 
enipcj’or bimself had a i)alace in it, anil a private bath. Many 
master pieces have been discovered bore. The Hercules of Glycnn, 
the Flora and tlie Toro Farnesc Avcrc found in its ruins. Paths 
of gianite and basalt, Avith other treasnres liavo been discoA^ered 
Avithin its Avails. Next to the Ouloss^um no ruins afford a greatei 
idea of tho magnifieenco of the structures of Jnqierial liume. Si/c, 
gramhuir, and solidity, with, liOAVover, a want of taste in the oriri 
mentation ami minor details, aviuo tlic chief cliaiaeterist ic featun.s 
of Eoman arebitecturc. Diocletian erected baths on the Quiiiual, 
and Titus on the Fsipiiline. They are iiifmior, boAvever, in si/oaiul 
magnificence to those of (Wacalla. 'Jho baths of Titus arc remark- 
able for the exquisite frescoes Avliich were i)aiiited on its Avails, aiid 
have been imitated by Jiajdiael. Agrippa also erected batl."- 
Kemains of tliem have been found in the rear of the l^lnllleon. 'flu* 

* Sec plan. 
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sile-of the baths of Ncmo is uiiocrtain. The baths of Poiupoii aro 
built oil a snialhn* scale, such as woiihl be sniti'd to a provincial 
town. The Koinans cariioil the Inxiirions practice of bathinjj; into 
tlu'if rc'iiiotcst provinces, liejuains of IJoinaii baths are hmnd in 
several parts of France and Eii'^land. 
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Tinu.MPHAL Ara'iiKS. — ^rriinnphal arches Avt-re stinclnres ]>cciiliar to 
tile Ic'nians. ^Tliey pjeinn’ally con.'^isted ot aridios i‘rect<‘d at tlio 
entrance «.f cities, across streets, bridejcs, and pnblie roads, in honour 
of victorions generals or einpenirs, or in connncinoration «»r some 
I’ciuarkable event. At Koine tln\y were generally placed in tho\Aa;V 
alt.ng which the trinninhal nroecKsion i»ass d to the Capitol. Some- 
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times temporary arches were erected during the triumph, and the more 
durable afUn wards. The more simple struciuiijs had but, a single 
arch, decoi ated with Corintliian columns, such as the arch of Titus 
at Koine ; that of Verona lias two arches, and seems to liave served as 
gates to the town. In tlioso with three arches, the two lateral arches 
are smaller than the middle one ; such is that of ronstantiiie at homo. 
The arches of this kind wore surmounted by a very lofty attic, which 
boro inscriptions, sometimes bas-reliefs, and also sui^ported trjum})hal 
cars, ecpiestrian statues. Its archivolts were ornamented with 
victories bearing palms. The bas-reliefs represented the arms of 
the conquered enemies, trophi(‘s of every kind, and even the monu- 
ments of art which had adorned the triumphal procession. \\ hen 
the conqueror in the triumphal juoccssion passed under the middle 
arch, a liguio of victory, attached by cords, jdaced a crown on his 
head. \> lien a triumjihal arch was erect(‘d as a monument of 
gratitude, or in commemoration of some event, and not in honrmr of 
a coiKpicroi', no remains of trophies or military symbols are to lu' 
found on them. I’here are a niimher of triumphal arches still re- 
maining. The principal aic: — J. The arch of Drusus is eonsidciid 
the oldest triumphfil arch in home, and is ascribed to Xoro (’laudiiis 
Drusus, father of the (anperor Claudius. 2. 1'he arch of Titus, tin 
most elegant of all the triunqdial arches, was elected hy tlie seuaf<‘ 
and file pctqile in honour of Titus, to commemorate the conqm'st of 
Jerusahan. S»mo of tlie vt‘ssels and orunmeiits which helouged to 
the fmiiple at derusahun, and which wcr(‘. carried in the triiimph.'d 
procession, appear on one of the has-roliefs in the interior of the 
arch. On lla* oppfisile b.is-j*<dief tin* emperor is repiesentcd in a 
car, diawii hy four hojs<'S, attended hy senators, and crowned with 
laurel. 2. d’ho aieh (jf Sejifimiiis Severus. '^I'his areh vas eiecttMl 
in inmour of Hepriniiiis and his two sons, Oaracalla and Oeta, tn 
eommenioratc two trinnqihs over tln^ rarthians (a.d. 205J. ()n tlio 

summit stood a car, drawn hy six horsei^ abrc.ast, containing the 
statues of the emperor and his. sons, as reprcsent(*d on coins. This 
arch stands at the foot of the (’apltol. It is of while marhlo, and 
consists of oiuj large arch, with a smaller one on each side, with 
a lateral communication from one to Iho other. It is ornanHjnted 
with eight fluted composite ydllars, and has bas-ndiofs on ( ach front. 
4. The arch of ( ^onstaiitinc was erected hy the senate in honour of 
f\mstaTitin(5’s victory over Maxemtins. This, the largost and most 
imposing of ilio arches in Homo, consists of one. large arch, with a 
smallei- one on ea(!h side, and is ornamented with eight Corinthian 
columns, snrmonnfcd hy statues of Dacian captives. The has- 
relicfs mth whicdi it is decorated, are snpyioscd to liavo come from 
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an ai cli of Trajan, whidi stood in liis forum. Tt. stands at. the foot 
of the I’alaiino hill, near tho ( ^olossouni, .and was built, in the Via 
Ti'iumphalis. 5. Tlic arch of Janus was probably not a triiiniphal 
ar(jli. There is no certainty with regard to the date or purpose of 
this arch. Of arches built to coimnoinorate remarkable events, wo 
may notice, in particular, that of Trajan on the mole at Anccjiia. 



ARCH or Tll.UAN AT RKNKVKNTO. 


H was erected by the senate and people to Trajan, for haviiij^, at his 
expense, const rucied the mole, and liavin;^ thus rendered thi' 
P<‘rt safer to navip;ators. Anotln‘r arch erected by Tr.ijaii at 
ikinoventum, when he repaired the Via Appia. is not only remark- 
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able for its preseivatum, but also as allbrdiug, perhaps, 

tbo best specimen of lioman Avorkmaiiship existing. It is a single 
arcli of J’arian marble, and cntii'c Avilli the exception of part of llic 
cornice; bolli ils sides are adorned with four (Winthiaii pillars 
laised on high ix;destals. Tlie frie/e and jxniels, as well as th(‘ 
interior of the arch, are covered witli rich sculpture, rejn'cstfiiling 
Tjajan’s aclnevi'ments and his a})oiheo.sis. The figures arc in alto 
relievo and cxcpiisitely executed. 'JViuniplial arches have been 
erected in several luirts of the Koniaii empire. IMany are to be 
found in A'arioiis jiarls of Italy, fit Aquino, Aosta, Susa, liiinini, Pola 
in Isiria, seveial in tlie soiitli of France, of wliich tlie most remark- 
able are those of Orange, Nisuies, Saint (bamiis, Saintes, the Lit bn* 
two arc built on bridges, They also arc mot with in Macedonia, 
Athens, Syria, and in ILirbary : in Egypt also, at Antiiioc, there is 
a gat (5 AvJiieli is considered a tiium[>hal arch. , 

Foil A. - An imiHirtant feature in a Ihmian city or l(»wu is tlu^ 
F(H’um. 'idle (I reeks had also a forum, or ayo^xt, whore the eil i/.i‘us , 
(collected, but it dilVerod from tlie liomau, in being of a scpiare form. 
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Vitruvius laid dnwn ruh's fortlui jdan of a Itoman forum. Accord- 
ing to liiin it should he of an (iblong form, the brcadtli being alirml 
two-thirds of the length, Adjoining the forum should be sitinited 
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tlio’4)asilica, and around it the public buildings, tcin])b*s, porticoes, 
and sliops. The basilica was a court of justice, it was also usiid as 
an exchange. Vitruvius directs tluit it should be placed in tlui 
wannest side of the foiurn, so that the niej-cJiants might assemble 
lliero in winter, without Ixiing inconvenienced by the cold. It 
was of an oblong form, and was generally divided into three parts, 
consisting of a central nave (media portiens), and two side aisles, 
(•acli sc])arated from tlie cemtre by a single row of etdninns. At the 
imd of the central aisle was the tribunal; on each sid(3 of wliieJi 
wcio small chambers whicli served as offices for the judges or nuu*- 
chants. A peculiarity of the basilica was its semicircular and 
vaulted end (apsis), which has been ad<»])t(Ml in the (li]isliaii 
hasiliea. According to Vitruvius, the treasury, ])iisonH, and curia 
slimild also adjoin tli(3 rmum. 'Flic cuiia was the council house, 
where the simate and <‘lii(‘f magistrate's met to (consult and didi- 
hejate. The*. Ivoinan forum was deistined for lh(‘. transaction of 
ynblic? busimiss. TTeu’e the comitia wcu'e' ladd, here the orators 
liarangncd, and thn)Ugb it tln^ lrium])ba] processions passed t»u 
l]i(‘ir w’ay to the (\ipitol. The fonim of 'Frajan and other l?oman 
emperors wer(3 intended more as emb(dlis]nnents of the city, than 
for the transaction of busiiu'ss. There were otlu‘r foia in homo, 
but wdn<‘b w'ere only marked-places, such as the forum boarium, 
tlie cattle market; foium olitoriuiu, the vegetable market; forum 
|iis<*atorium, the fish mark(d. 11ie forum at Pompeii illustiates 
the ]diu laid down by Vitrnvins, it is of an (*blong form; at 
-one ‘-ml arti tlie (Uiria, prisons and treasury, jit tlie other end tli<^ 
icmple of .lupit(?r, at the sides are the basilic.'i, the tiunjiles of \'eiiiis 
and Alorcury, a granary, a (?lialeidicum, and the, wliolo was sur- 
p>!Mid(‘d by portii'oes. 


Sh. ru,x Vlll.— PlMlbK’ AND MlLFFAhV HOAnS -HiniXiKS 
-^-(lATIOWAYS At^UEDrC'FS. 

Fi’iajc AN! liliLir.M.'V h'(»APS. Frequent intercoiuso betwetui ditl'e- 
I’ciit nations led to tlio iiocessity of finding means of i*omjnnnica 
ti"n, and thus recourse w’^as bad to the plan of laying down and 
ceustructing roads. All nations constructed Ibem Nvith more or 
I'-ss solidity and perfection. Ivoads and ^mtliways have been coii- 
in Egypt with mueli care; but it seems that the (InniUs 
did not give that attention to tho laying down of public roads 
wln'cjj would have rendered tbcin nsefnl and coiivciiieuf. 1 h(‘ 
j'lFidie roads are among the things whieb Strabo nu'iitidns as having 
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been neglected by tlio Gret‘ks : no people equalled the Romans in 
this kind of public constructions, wliicli were mainly formed to 
facilitate military movomeiits. Tlie invention of paved roads was 
borrowed from the Carthaginians by the Komans. 

liOMAx Ihuns. — Jiomo was the central point to which all roads 
con voiged, by numerous branches which tliiis united thoimnst remote 
provinces. Tn the early ages of the republic, the const ruction and 
superintendence of the roads wore committed to the censors. 
Augustus gave ])articiilar care to the construction of roads; he esta- 
blished messengers and, later, couriers. The Jtomans hiid out their 
roads in a straight line, and avoided all winding by filling up 
valleys, lowering elevations, tnniudling rocks and mtnnitains, and 
building bridges. Two treiiobcs (sulci), in tlic first place indicated 
the broailth of the road, the loose earth bid, ween the trenches was 
then removed, and this ex(\*ivation as far as the solid ground (gre- 
minm) was filled with materials to llic lieight fixed on for the road. 
Some Roman loads were n(‘ar twenty feet over tlio solid ground. 
Tlie lowest course, the slatimen^ was eomj^osed of small stones ; the 
second, calliHl tl.i^ was a mass of broken stones eomented wiih 

lime; the third, the vurirui*, was com])osed of a mixtnri* of lime, 
(^lay, fiagments of brick and pottery beaten togi^ther, on tliis w.as 
placed the fourtli conrso, the summuni (hfr^nm, com))os(‘d of a ])avi- 
mentum of flat stones, selected for tlieir liardness, cut into irrignlar 
polygons, and sometimes into rectangular slabs. AVlieii tlie foiirt!! 
eoiirse, or pavement, was not pul on, the surface was a mixlnie hI 
poun«led gravel and lime. d’h(3 ordinary bivadlh of the piiiieip:d 
Ikoman roads was sixty feet. It was divided into three [)arts, |]i.‘ 
mi(ldl(‘, somewhat larger, AVas paved and slightly curved ; tlio t\\«» 
lateral parts weie eoveicd witli gravel; some roads, liowcver, wen- 
only fifteen feet wide. Footpatlis (inargiius, nmbones) wiue raisrd 
upon each side and strewed witli gravel. On tlie juincipal roads 
tliero were frequently to bo seen temples, arches of triumph, vill.i'^, 
and csi>ccially scpulcliral moniiments, wliicli recalled to tlio passers 
by tlio memory of illustrious men, or of memondilo events. 

We sh.all now mention the principal military roads, whii'h weiv 
the mi^'ins of e()mmuniealioii between iiume and the provinces. 

1. Tlio \ ia Appia,, oi- Regina Vianiin, was commoneed m;. ‘M2, 
by Appius Olandius (^eiais, tlio eensor. It commoiicod at the i’orta 
Cajieiia, ]>assed throiigli Arieia, 1’res Tabcrme, Appii Forum, Terui- 
cina, Fundi, Formia^ Miiitunue, Sinuessa, (’asilinm, and terminated 
al f'apua; it was afterwards prolonged through ( ’alatiaaud Caialinui 
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to Uencvcntiim, and thence, through Vennsia, Tarontinn, and Asia, 
to 13nuidusiuiii ; this extension being made, it is said, by IVajan. 

J I. became not only the great line <>f comiunnieation with Sonllici n 
Italy, but with (Jreccci, and with the most remote eastern posses- 
sions of home. At llriindusium there was was a magnificent port, 
wliich was the principal point of communication with (tieoeo. ^I'liis 
road was famous for the number, beauty, and richnc'ss of the 
se])ulehi{il monuments with which its sides were lined. A numher of 
them, extending for over eight miles beyond the tomb of (Cecilia 
!\lctel]a, have been lately discovered and brought to light by the 
enc]gy and skill of the late Commend at ore Caiiina. 

II. Via Tjatina. This road is said to have issued from Ihe Porta 
(’apcaia. It also led to Ihuujventnm, but kept more inland than the 
Via Appia. It passed through Anagnia, Friisino, Acjiiiniini, A'ena- 

•fruni, (\‘isinnni, and joined the Via Appia at Jleneventnm. Jt was 
formed in the lime of Augustus, under the direetiou of IMessala. 
Se.vcral tombs, painted with great clegancMj and laste, have heen 
kitely discovered on this road, about two mil<.‘S from home. 

III. Via Labieana. It commenced at the Porta Kscpiilina, it 
passed Labicaiin, and joined tlie Via Latina about thirty miles 
IVoin pome. 

IV. Via Pnenesiina, formerly Via Gabina, lK‘gan at the Porta 
|]s<[iiilina. It passed Gabii and Prmiiesto, and llit ii niorgcd in tin? 
Via Latina below Anagnia. 

\. Via 'J’iburtina, so called from its leading to Tilmr or Tivoli 
It issiii'd IVom the gate of the same najne. It was (‘ontiiiiicd finm 
Tibnr, through tiie country of \ho Sabim.-s to Adria under the name 
<'l th<- Via Valeiia. 

\ i. \’ia ytauentana, so called from its leading to Xonirntinn, a 
i^.il*ine town. Jl began originally at the Porbi Collina, and aftcr- 
waid.s in an the Porta Nomentana. It crossed the Anio about three 
indos from home, and joined the- Via Salaria at Lrctuin. Ihis road 
WMs also called Ficulneiisis, from Ficuliiea, another town of the 
^^id)in('S, the situation of which has been lately discovered, about 
!>e\eu miles from the Porta Xomentana. 

VII. \'ia Salaria. It ran from the Porta Salaria, so called fiom 
die eiieumstanee of the Sabines coining for salt, whieh gave the 
'iaiue to the road also. Jt traversed the Sabine and Pieinian country 
fe Healo and Ascnlum Pieennm. It tlieii proceeded towards the 
eoasi, wliieh it followed until it merged in the Via Flammia at 
^ u(;< aia. 
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VJIl. Via Flaininia. It })oj»*an from tlio Porta Flaminia •('ilol 
Fopolo). It was oojiiiijonml in llio censorsliip of (I Flaiuinius aixl 
S. Paidns, Lr.a /ioo. It went by Olriciilum (Otriooli), /nfcraiiiiia 
(Torni), Fainiin Fortnijm (Fano), to Ariniinnm (Itiiniiii). 'J’Jjen 
tlio V^ia yKinilia began, whioh was constructed U.c. 5()7, wlieii M- 
iEuiiliiis Lepidus was consul. It passed by Pononia (Pologna), 
Parma, Placentia, i\Icdiolanum (i\Iilau), l>rixa (Prcscia), Verona, Pata- 
vinm (Padua), to A(piiloia. The Via (Ussia struok olf from tlio Via. 
Flaminia near the Pons Milvius (Ponto IVIoIlo). It pas-sed near Veii, 
and then traversed Etruria, until it joined the Via Aurelia, at liUna. 

IX. Via Aurelia. It issued from the Porta yVundia, and ap- 
jiroaelied tlie sea at Alsium (!*alo), and then went along llio Ftru.scjin 
and Ligurian coast. It exionded as far as Gaul. Via Vitellia also 
issued from the 1‘orta Atnclia. 

X. Via !\)rtuensis. It led from the Porta I'ortmuisis b) tin* 
Portus 'rrajaiii, nofir the moulli of the Tihiv. A bianeh of tliis road 
is called tlu^ Via (\Mmi)aua. 

XI. \'ia Ostieusis. It issued fnun the Porta Ostiemsis; k(‘epiiig 
left Viank of the Tiber, it led to Ostia, near (bi‘ numlli of tlm 

Tib(‘r. Via Ardi' ilina and I lie \'ia Lauiaml ina branched olV 

from tliis road at a sb<»rl distancM' from Itonu*. Tho first led in 
A»(b*a, tb<5 so<;ond to Jiaurentnm. 'flic \'ia Scvio iana was a eonli 
n nation of ihe V’^ia < )sti('nsi,s, along* the coast tbiougb Laiirenliiiii 
Antiiim, Oinaei, to Tciraeina. 

P>uif oi:.s. — It isevidiml tliaf bridges, at tin* (‘arly jicriods orGreec:' 
wei'i' never nsc^L as well from tbn smalln(‘ss of tlu^ rivers as IVni'i 
their almost 1«»fal ignor.inee of the use <»r the arch. If any bridj:-' 
was n.sed, it is probiblo that it was built entirely of wt)od, hoiny 
nothing moie tlian a wooden jilalform, snpporti'd upon stone pi' i's 
at eaeli extremity. An arched Inidgii of considerable siz(‘. has Imm ii 
lately dise(»verod in ({r(M'(!e. at, Xeroeam.po, wliiidi rolonel M ne 
considers to be in a st^lc (»f masonry wliicli gnaiantoes it a work <d 
the remotest antiquity, probably of the beroiat age itself. Several 
an •bmologi.st.s however, win; bavi‘ since seen it, have declared th. i'- 
conviction lliat this luidgo is of late and of b'oman arebitcetuns 

Tionifin, - The earliest bridges of the Ponians wane of t imber, .‘'Ueh 
was that wbioh joined the •laniciibim to the I^Ions Avi*nf inns, calh d 
the lV>ns Snblieins fj'om llie beams (sublicos) of wbiadi it was coa- 
posod. b(i Ihmian.s weic the first pe*(;jdo who availed tln iU' 
selves of their knowledge ul the arch to apply it to tin? (;onstruw*liou 
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^'rMiidest scale, and of siicli solidity tliat many 
still remain at Mie j)i‘eseiit day in the Jtomaii juo- 
viiices to attest their strengtli uiid utijity. The 
[)assago way of the Roman bridge was divided into 
thi’ce parts ; the centre one, for horses and car- 
riages, was denominated agger or iter; and tlie 
raised footi)aths on each side (decnrsoria), whicli 
wore enclosed by parapet walls. Wo shall now 
mention the principal bridges in Rome, and some 
id’ the most remarkablo in the provinces. 

I. Rons Sublicins. TJiis was the first bridge 
(^ver consinieled in Jionic. Jt was so called IVoni 
Subli<'es, a Volseiau tra in fin* the woodviii beams of 

•\vhieli it was built. It was er(‘Cled ly Anens 
Martins, and became et*lebi*ated for the fo;»t uf llora- 
liiis t\)c]()s. ll was destroyed by a groat fi(MHl in 
the reign of Angnstiis. It was ndmilt in stmie 
by I\ /Mmilins Lepidn^j, lienee llu‘ biidgi? is snme- 
1 i’ll os called Rons J'lmilins or Rons Le})idi. 

II. Rons Rabiliniis. It was b(*gnn by Fnl- 
u.c. 574, and finislied ly Seijn’o Ai'rieaniis 

jiiid li. Mummius, ir o. (ill. Some autiipiaries 
liMve also calb.’d it Rons Seiiatovins. A few 
a.clies stiil rcimiiii, it is imw called IVnite llotto. 

I I I. I’iJiis Fa]n*i(dns ami Rons t’eslins connocied 
ilic liiMila 'riberina. with tlie oJ'Rn.Nite sides of the 
l i^er. 'riie Rons l’’iihiiciiis was built by L. F;ibi i- 
cias. in the year of h’oiiie (>9-. it was also called 
'ria]M iiis. Jt is now called the Route (,)uatlru (.api. 
1! con isls ef two largo aiilics and a smaller one 
l'‘i\vccii (hem, through which the water runs 

it IS very iiigh. Tiie Rons (.Vstius loads 
">it of the island towards iJie Jaiiiculmn. W ]io 
< vsiius was, Irom whom tlie bridge takes it name, 

luiknown. 

IV. Rous Janioiilensis. The dale of ihis bridge 

‘nikuuwu. Sv»mc ascribe It to Tvayui, some to 

'\nluninus Rins. It is now called Route Sisto. 

\ . I 'oils 'rriumplialis, so called because the 



li^l'Mieials wlio hail eoiupiered in the north and west of Rome passed 
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over tins bridge in triiunplial procession on their way to* the 
(^ipitol. Tt was also called Pons Vaticamis. It connected the 
(’ainpus Martins and the Campus Vaticamis. Tt is now completely 
destroyed. 

VI. Pons ybjlius was built by the emperor Adrian as an approach 
to his mausoleum. Medals of Adrian represent it nearly as wo 

it at the present day, hir it has come down to the present time 
nearly perfect. It consists of three largt^ arches of equal size, and 
a smaller one on each side. It is now calliMl Ponte St. Angelo. 

VI I . Pons jMilvius, on the Via Flaminia, of which the modern 
name, Ponte '\lolle, is evidently a corruption. It is stated to liavo 
boon built by yFmilins Scannis, wdio was censor i:.c. (JTl. It was 
rcqiaircd by Augustus. Near this bridge took place the celebrated 
battle between Maxeiitins and (knistaiitine, wliieh decided the faf«; « 
of the Uomaii empire, A.i». 812. 

VHl. The Pons Xaruieiisis, on tlu^ l^himiiiian way. It is cou-, 
siilered the nobU'st ridic of the imperial times. It was built by 
Augustus over the river Nar, near Nanii, about sixty miles IVom 
Pome. It originally consisted of four andies, thii'c of wlii(?h arc 
lirokcu. ^rho height of the arches was about 1 12 feed. 

Xo modern bridge cun C([nal tlie stupendous construetions built 
by Trajan over the Djiunbc. It eousisted of twenty ])iors of stone. 
00 fioman feet broad and loO feet, without the Ibnndaticms, above 
tlio bod the river. The \vi<ltli between <'a,eh pi('r was 170 fit*?, 
the ])iers were united by arches of wood. Anollier remarkal)|t; 
Poman biidge is that at Ah-antara, in Spain. It was biiill in tlit' 
leign of Trajan, a.d. lOS, (ner the Tagus, l)y the, arcdiiteet Cain.^ 
Julius Lacer, who was buried near his work. The roadway is 
perfectly level, and is (JOO feet long by 28 feet wide. It is 24.) feet 
above the usual lev(‘l of the river. 

Etruscan . — 'riiongli the Ktniscnns wore acquainted with the 
principle of the arch, bridges are rarely mot with in .Ktruria. 'flu- 
polite della lladia, at Vnlci, is^j evidently a Poman aiaJi buill eii 
Etruscan buttresses, which weie the piers of tlic original hriJg'*, 
and wliieli may liavo been connected by an horizontal fj'ame of 
w'oud-work. 


( lATKW.VYS. - I’lio earliest and simplest form of Grecian or Ftniscau 
gateways, or ontranees to cities, was the earliest known ]»lau^ 
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aftr^nipt at an arc*li, wliicih was by slopnig Iho jambs and placing a 
long block of stone as a lintel over tlicm; an early inslance of this 
styhj will bo found in I he gateway of JSegni. This style of gateway 
is alwa^^s found in connection with the polygonal style of masonry. 
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The next form of gateway ad(»]>ti‘d was that wliicli was generally used 
111 lln^ second stage of the d(‘Vt*lo])inent of the priiKjiplo of the arch, 
wliich was formed by placing lioi-i/ontal courses of stones, project- 
ing one over another, from both sides, till they met at the t»)p, and 
Iheji (.niting the ends of the j)r<>jecting stones in a ciirviliiu‘ar Ibnn. 
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as m.iy he. seen in a gateway at Thoriens in Attica, and in the almost 
identical <»ne at Arpino. This style of gateway, and other similar 
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attempts at tlio ]n'inciple of the arch, arc always in connection with 
those walls which arc huilt of blocks laid in horizontal cmirscs, and are 
to he met with hoth in Etruria and (hcccc, for there was a corres- 
pondence in flic soquonco and development of slylcs in arches and 
walls ainoiii^’ tin; Etruscans and (I reeks. The more perfectly deve- 
loped form, or radiating arch, is found in the gateways of Volterra, 
Fallori, Ea stuin, and Eompeii, in connection witli the regular hori- 
zontal stylo of masonry. The discovery of this stylo of arcli is gene- 
rally atl lib^itcd to Elriiria ; the exist once, liowever, of radiating arches 
in Egypt, Kinovch, and Ethiopia, of an anci(;nt date, lias inclined 
sQino antiquaries to contest flic lionuiirof originality with Etruria. It 
is not, howiiver, inconsistent with tlic independent progress of deve- 
lopment, that tlic princi])lc of the arch may have been worked out 
indo])ondcntly hy tlic Flniscans, while earyving out and following 
lip the dcvohqanent of that j^rinciplo of tlic arch. The earliest 
example of tlio arch menti(»ned in liistorv, and now extant, is that (»f 
the (dt'aea JMaxima, at Ifome, which is of undoubted Etruscan origin. 
Its perfectinn, as ]\Ir. Dminis remarks, might hxad ns to suppose a 
long previous accpiainlam'o, with this eonstnujtion. At a later date, 
some eiti(‘s were enhu’ed hy donhh^ gates, one designed foi* carriages 
entering and Ihe other for carriages h‘aving the eily. As at Como, 
Verona, and in a inagiiirujcnt (jxample at Treves. In other instances, 
as at Pompeii, wo lind only one gat<J fur carriages, hut a smallet 
one at ciuli side, of it for foot passengers. (.)f the gati's of Itome, in 
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th(5 wall (»f Servius 'rail ins. not. a vestige now remains. Of the 
gales in the wall of Auvelian, the greater numher havii hoeii se 
rehuilt at later periods us scarcely to retain a stone of tlie forinei 
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^.ifowiiy. I’lic I'orta St. Ijorcnzo, tli(3 anciijut I'oiia Tihurtinn, aiul 
tlio Porta iMaj;’jj,ioro, alone present some r(;inaiiiing portion oi* the 
roi'iuor gateways.* 


M 
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v</ui-:i)i;ers. — ''riie supply ol’ water in llio (ireeian towns Avas 
•liii'lly troiu toiintuius aiul wells. Aqne<liiets were searcely known 
in (iiiMico l)eroro llio time of the Eomans. 

Aipuulncts were most extensively used hy tla' liomans. Iiemains 

P'>!. Aliiro hi Ills tniV(‘ls in Greece j^ives drawiiiLrs <>1* ixnteWMVs at tin* mins 
G'j'iiaila* wliieli otWv a (li^iinct. of exju'diri'ts tor onvoriiii' in siieii 

'“‘‘•lines, tVoin .tlie siinjilo Hat. arcliilrave t‘» tiie re^nl'ivly vanlleil aicli .ne 

Hevolojinient. ol’||u> iirinciple. I, an approximation 10 llu' ])<‘rleci aieh. 
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of tlioso stupendous structures are to bo inct with not only in*tlie 
iiei^^hbourliood of Jionio, but also throughout the Eoinan provinces 
ill Europe, Asia, and Afi'iea. 'J'hoy were apparent or subterranean. 
1'he lat tiu’, which soinetiines traversed considtuablc space, and were 
carried througli rocks, contained pijies (llslulaj, tiibuli) of lead or 
terra cotta, frequently marked cither with the name (;f the 2 )otler, or 
the name of the consuls in wliose time they were laid down. At con- 
venient points, in the course of these aqueducts, as it was necessary 
from the water being conveyed through pipes, there were rerervoiis 
(piscina'), in which the water might deposit any sediment that it 
contaiiK^d. Vitruvius has given rules for the laying down of pi]>es, 
and f<.>r forming reservoirs. '^J'he apparent a(]ueducts were built on 
tlie most stupendous scale. Hills were pierccal through b^' tunmds, 
and valleys crossed either by solid substructions or arches of 
masonry, ac(;ording to the luu'ght required, bringing water from 
sonr(*os varying from thirty to sixty mih‘S in distance. At <uie 
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])eri(»d of the history of llome no less than twenty aqiiediiets slretcln. l 
tlieii* hmg line of arches, and lirought as many dilferent stn ains ol 
water, across the wide ]daln or (.■ampagna in which the city stands. 
For the most part tliey were built of brick, and consisted of nearly 
sfjiuiro piers running np to the same lieight — a sliglit and nuikani 
declivity b(*ing necessarily maintained —and connected by seinicir- 
ciilar arches, over which the conduit (speciis, (*analis) ran. his 
ctjinluit liad a ])aved or tiled floor, and was enclosed laterally hy 
walls of hii(dv or stom;, and witli a transverse areli, or by a siiiiph- 
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flat coping of Ktoiie. Tlie water either ran directly tlirongh this 
condr.it., or was carried iluongh pipes laid along its floor. These 
acpieducts were either simple, double or triple, according as tlicy 
were composed of a single, two or three tiers of arches. At tlie 
termination of tlie aqueduct, within the city, was a vast reservoir 
called eastellum, which formed the head of the water, from which it 
was conducted tluongh pipes into smaller reservoirs, and thence 
was distributed through the city, thus supplying the public foiiii- 
tains, baths, and houses. The? chief eastellum was, externally, a 
highly decorated building. 1'ho so-called trophi('s of Marius, at 
Jtome, ai e sup])osed by Piranesi to have been a eastellum or reservoir 
nf the Aqua Julia. Excavations made some years ago seem to (um- 
lirm his opinion. Kemains of works of art found near it prove that 
it must, bavi‘ bad a very ornameiital exten ior. 

\Vc shall begin our enumcratitm of the prin(?i]»al actueducts by 
Hie most ancient aqiiodue.ts in Iiomo. P>efore tlui year of Ihnne, J IJ, 
the city was supplied wiih water from the '^Fiber only. In that yi^ar 
(M.(\ did) Appius riaudius, tlu^ censor, eonstrmded an aqueduct 
which brought wat(*r from a distan<*e of seven miles; it was called 
Xiiua Appia, after him. It began to tin* left of the Via Prfenestina ; 
and. according to Erontiiius, its whole course, except sixty }»aees 
near th<‘ Porta (Xiprena, was under ground, d’liis last ]iortioii was 
oil arehes. "No traces of it remain. 

ddio Aiiio Vetus was couslructiMl by Marcus Curius Jhmlattis, 
lie. 272, and was finished by M. Fulvius Flacous. d’he water was 
ih lived IVoma source of the river Anio, near Augii.'-ta, twenty miles 
l'e‘v«»i\d 'Fil)uv, anel al)i»ut forty-threM* from Home. It was nl ]h.jieiiiui 
siono. A small portion of tdiis a<pu*diie*t is still visible emtside the 
Tort a iMaggiore*. 

Fhe^ A(pia Marcia was coiistrncted by tliu pnelor, i). !\lar( ns h’ex, 
by f'ommand of the senate;, H.e;. 1 1 1. Tt hael its souree.‘ in a small 
stK am Avhich runs into the> Anio, ne>t far from tin* ])resent town ot 
Snhiaeo, about thirty -seven miles fremi Pome. It was repaireel by 
Agrijipa. Tlie latter juirtion of this aqueduct for about six miles 
from Jhimo was on arelu-s, the remains of which form one; of the 
most iuK'resting features of tlielhmiaii ( ampagiia. It is remarkable 
for lp(i exeelleiieo and wholesonmne'ss of its water. 

Tho Aqua Te])ula was eoustriieted by CiU'iis Servilins ( a [>i() and 
P. ( assius liOim’inus, u.c. 12<i. It hael itsseiuiee near the te'iith mile- 
stone oil tho Via Latina. 

The Acpia Julia was executed by Agrippa in his a‘dile‘shi]>, 
F,d, ‘lud was so e allotl in lionoui of Julius (Xesar. d his aepieeluct 
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was a union of lliroo sfroains : <ho Acpia ]\rarc!ia, fho Aqua Topufti, 
and tlie A([na d iilin, prtqiorly so called, wliicli had its source two 
miles beyond that of the Aqua Tequila. It supplied the Esquilino 
and I^alafinc liills. it was built partly (»n massive siibstnictions 
and partly on arches. The so-called 8etto Sale are supposed to 
have been a reservoir of the aqueduct for the use of the baths of 
Titus. 

Idio Aqua Vlri^'o was constructed by Agri 2 q)a, under Augustus, to 
supply his baths. Its source was between the seventh and eighth 
milestone, on tin; Via follatina. It derives its name from the tradi- 
tion that is source was })ointed out by a young girl to some thirsty 
soldiers. It onteied Koine near the J*orta Pinciana, from whence 
it was conducted on ar<-lu.‘s to the (^anquis Martins. 'I’he grear(n* 
]i »rtion of it was subterranean, a small ])()riion of ab«)ut 7t)i) [)a.ees, 
was on arches, 'liiis acjueduct still siqiplies a huge part of modern 
Koine. 

The Aqua Alsiclina, on tlie right bank of the Tiliei*, was brought 
by Augustus, fioni the- laens Alsi(*tiuns, to siqqily his nanma<*hia. 
It was about thirty miles long. 

The A<in I bl india was commeneod hyt^ilignla. dd, continued 
and iini.''lu.Ml by tlie emperor ( ’landius, a.d. 50. Tbe sjnings froai 
wliicli it derived its water wer(‘ n(‘ar the tliirty-idglith milestone, on 
I lie \’ia iSablaceiisis, a tew miles from Snblaciueiim (Subiaco). It was 
more than Ibi ly six miles hmg. At tbe ]>r<5sent day a line of areluis 
btdonging to this aipuiduet exttmd for about six. mih‘s at’ro.^s the 
( amjiagna, forming tlie grandest iind the most 2 )icturi‘Mjue vista on 
tile plain mar ibnne. ddio arclius W(;ru afterwards used by Sixtns \ . 
to sn]i|)Iy tJie city liom another source, under the name of the i\qna 
Kel ice. 

ddie Aiilo Novus, also built liy ( ’laudius, was tbe longe-st of all tbe 
a<jneducls, bi-ing m^arly lilty-nine miles hgig. Its soure.e was near 
the fii’ly-second milestone, on the \'eii Snhlacensis. This ac^nednef. 
witli the .\qna Clandia, onter(*d tin* city ovei* tlic present Poila 
Maggion , in two chaiimds, one above tluj other. 'J'be upper was the 
Anio Novns, the lower the A([na t’landia. 

It has been calculated that tbe.sc nim^ aiineduets fiii’iiisbed Jioiiu*. 
with a hiijijily of water eipial to that cariied down by a rivm* tbirlv 
fel l Inoad by .six deeji, /lowing at the rale of thirty inches a second. 
'Idiesc magnificent ami n.seful works of tlie ancient Itomaiis were net 
eonline^ to the ea]jilal .alone. ( \>nst inctions of equal magnificence 
and iitilily, some even (»n a giander scale, are to bi' found not only 
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iiHlie provinces near IJome, hnf eveti in the roiiiotest parts of llio 
empire. Among those constriietions to be iiHjtwilli in the pi’oviiuuis, 
the most remarkable for the scale of its magniticence and grandeur, 
far exceeding anytliing (d’the kind in Italy, is the so-call(‘d Pont <lu 
(bird, which sn[)plies Nismes with water. It consists of three, rows 
()l arclios one above the otlier : th(i tirst tier contains six arches; 
the second, eleven; the tliird, thirty-live. The whohi lieight is 18‘J 
feet; tlie channel in whicdi the water nins is three feet high. Thc^ 
a<|uedncr. of hiegovia, in Spain, is also a llonian work, exhibiting 
great perfection and solidity in its constrnciion. It is built entin ly 
of stone, in two ranks of an.dies, tlie piers being eight feet wid(i an<l 
e,leven in depth ; 150 arches still rt‘main. The elfect, liowi^vj'v, is 
miicli marred l>y the Inmsos and other objects tliateiowd their bases. 
In the o])inion of Mr. hkrgnsson the a<[n(*dnct at Tarragona bc^ars a 
eliaract(ir of lightness combined with constructive s«didily aie! 
i lcgancc iinrivallMl in any other wo:k of its class. (\»nslriielioiis of 
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iliis kind are to met with at Athens, Corinth. ( ataiiia, Salona, 
Nieoniedia, Kpbesns, Smyrna, Alexandria, in the Troad, Syraense 
xiciieil, Metz, (Vermont, Anvergne, liVon, Kve-ra, Mevida. 
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]{osp('ot, for the dead, and a considerate regard tor tin? <liic ]>er 
f*rnianco of the rites of burial, liav<', In'cn distinctive foainres in 
‘Uan in all nges and couTitries. Among the (ire(‘lvs and ,^i|omans 
great importance was attached to the burial of the deait, as, ii a 
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corpse remained uiibiiried, it was believed iliat the spirit, of Hio 
departed waiideied for a liuiulred 3 'cars on the hither si<lc of flio 
8 tyx. 1 Fence it becaino a religious duty to scatter earth over any 
unburied body which any one might chance to meet. This was 
considered siiHicicnt to appease the infernal gods. The earliest 
tomb was the tumulus, or mound of earih, heaped over the dead. 
It is a form naturally suggested to man in the earl}'- stages of his 
develo])ment. There are two classes of primitive tombs, which are 
evidently of the highest antieputy. The hypergi-tmiy or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and hijpogivan, which are subterranean or exca- 
vated. The tumulus may bo considered as the most simple and the 
most ancient form of sepulture. Its adoption nnivtowil among 
all primitive natitms. Such was tlic memorial rfiis(‘d by the (Jreeks 
over the bodies of their heroes. These raised mounds are to be met 
with in all countries. The pyramid, which is but a further develop- 
ment in stone of this form of sepulture, is not peculiar to Kgypt 
alone ; it has been adopted in several other countries. Examples of 
siibterranean tombs are to bo found in Egypt, Etruria, Greece. 
Those of Kgy])t and Etruria atlbrd instances (d‘ extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these subtcrrancfiu abodes 
of the dead. 

Egyptian, — ^J'hc pyramids were tombs (see p. 50). Those monu 
inents wore the last abode of the kings and great personages of 
theij- family or of the state. They arc to bo mot with in liOWer 
Egypt alone. In T pper Egyjit nuimjrous excavations from tin; 
living rock in the mountains of the Theliaid received tlieir moj tal 
lemains. Xothiiig can cxcc(‘d tlie magiiilicence- and cart) wutli 
which the, so tt)mb.s of the kings were excavated and dciioralrd. 
Tlieir ('iitrance, carefully closed, was frctjuciitly indicated by a 
facade cut on the side of the bill. A number of jiassagtss, some 
tiuu‘s intersected by deep wells and largo halls, liiially lead, fii 
tpieiitly by concealed eiitiances, to the largo cliamber whci'e was the 
sarcophagus, generally of granite, ])asalt, or alabaster, 'i’he 6 ide.< 
of the entire excavation, as well as the roof, weio covered will) 
liaiiitings, coloured sculptures, .and liiejoglyplilc inscriptions in 
Avliich tlio name of the deceased king was frctpieiilly repeated. Wc 
generally find represented in (hem the funeral cerenumios, the jm) 
cession, the vi.sit of the soul (»f the deceased to the principal diviui 
ties, its olferings to each of them, lastly, its i>re.sentation by the god 
who protected it to the supreme g<jd of tlie Ament i, or Egy])tian 
bell. The spleiidoni- of thc.se works, and the richness and variety 
of their ornamentation, exceeds all conception ; the figures, tlioiigli 
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in**groat niimbor, arc sometimes of colossal size ; frequently scones 
of civil life arc mingled with funereal re])rcscntations ; the lalxnirs 
of agriciiiliure, domestie occupations, musicians, damjcs, and furni- 
turo of wondorfiil richness and elegance, are also ligiircd on them ; 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical rn* astrological subjects. 
Several tombs of the kings of the 18th dynasty and subsequent 
dynasties have been found in the valley of 13iban-cl-JMolouk, on the 
western side of the plain of Tliebos. One of the most splendid of 
these is that oj)cned by llelzoni, and now known as that of ( )sirei 
jMonepthah, of the Ithh dynasty, A sloping passage leads to a 
cliamber whieli has been called “The ITall of Ileaiity.” Forcing 
his way further on, I’elzoni found, as a toi inination h.» a series of 
chamhors, a large vaulted hall which contained tlie sai'copliagus, 
wliich h(‘ld the body of the monarch, now in Sir John Soane's 
Museum. The entire extent of this suc(;cssion of chambers and 
j^assages is hollowed to a length of 320 feet into the Ijeart of the 
rock, and they arc profusely covered with the paintings and hiero- 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral ehamhers. The tombs 
of the other kings, Ihimeses 111. and Jhimeses ^liamun, exhibit, 
similar series of passages and chambers, coveiod with ])aintiiigs and 
Sculptures, in endless variety, some representing llui deepest inys- 
lories <d’tli(^ Fgy])tian n.digion ; but, as Mr. Fiugusson says, like all 
ilio tombs, they depend for their magnitieence more on the paint- 
ings that adorn the walls than on anything which can strictly }>e 
calliid architecture. 

krivato individuals were buri(?d according to their rank and for- 
tnne. Tlicir lombs, also excavated from the living rock, consisted 
ol’one or of several chamhers^ornanieiiicd with ])aiiuings and scnlj)- 
}un*h; the la>t contained the sareophagns and the mummy. Ac.euid- 
Ing to Sir (1. Wilkinson, lliey were* tlie property (*!’ the ])riests, and 
a snfluaeni. number being always kept ready, the piircliaso was 
nnnli* at the short(*st notice, nothing being ]*equi>ite lc» eomjdcto 
even the seul})fur(\s or inscriptions but the insert ioji of the dc- 
'■cased’s name and a few statements res]>eeting his family and pro- 
icssion. 'The inimmous subjects r<q>resciiting agrurultural scones, 
tli(5 trades of the pe<»ple, in sliort, tlio various occupations of tlu‘ 
Egyptians, varying only in their details and the. mode of their 
••xoeiition, were figured in these tombs, and were inteiuhal as a 
"^Ixat opitoine. of liuman life, which suited e<pially eviuy future 
‘ccupjiut. The tombs at JV'iii llassan are- even of an carlior date 
tlrui those of Thebes. Among these the tomb of a monaieh or ])ro- 
vinciiil governor is of the ago of Osirtasen 1. 'I'be walls ot this 
load) are <3ovored with a series of represtudations, selling lorih the 





in -groat nnmbor, arc sometimes of colossal size ; frequently scenes 
of civil life arc mingled with funereal re])rescntations ; the lalxmrs 
of agriciiilture, domostie occupations, musicians, dam^es, and furni- 
turo of wonderful richness and elegance, are also figured on them ; 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical m* astrological subjects. 
Several tombs of the kings of the 18th dynasty and subsequent 
dynasties have been found in the valley of Biban-cl-J\lolouk, on the 
western side of the plain of Thebes. One of the most splendid of 
these is that oj)cned by llelzoni, and now known as that of ( )sirei 
jMenepthah, of the Ittth dynasty, A sloping passage leads to a 
chamber which has been called “The Hall of Beauty.” Forcing 
his way further on, Belzoni found, as a toi inination h.» a series of 
c.hamhors, a large vaulted hall which contained tlie sai'copliagus, 
which h(‘ld the body of the monarch, now in Sir John Soane's 
Museum. The entire extent of this snc(;cssion of chamhers and 
j^assages is hollowed to a length of 3li0 feet into the heart of the 
rock, and they arc profusely covered with the paintings and hicro- 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral (‘hamhers. The tombs 
of the other kings, Jfaiueses 111. and Jiamesos ^liamuu, exhibit 
similar sei’ies of passages and cliainbers, eoveied witli ])aiiit]iigs and 
sonlptnres, in endless variety, some representing llui dee]K‘st mys- 
lories (d’tlu^ Fgy])tiau ndigion ; but, as .Mr. Fiugnsson says, like all 
ilio tombs, they depend for their magnitieenec more on the paint - 
lugs that adorn tbo walls than on anything which can strictly }>e 
calhid architecture. 

Brivato individuals wore l)uri(?d according to their rank and for- 
tune. Their lombs, also excavated from tlie living rock, consisted 
‘•rone or of several chamhers^ornamenied with ])aiiuings and sculj)- 
}ur“.>; the la.>t contained the sarcophagus and the iiiummy. Ac.coid- 
uig to Sir (i. W ilkinson, tl»ey were tlie property (»!’ the ])riests, and 
a snflaueni. nnmher being always kept ready, the pureliaso was 
uiadi' at the s}iort(*st notice, notliing being ]*eqni>ite lc» eomjdete 
even the .scul})fur(\s or inscriptions hut the insertion of the de- 
'■('ased’s name and a few statements res]>ecting his laiuily and pro- 
icNsion. 'The nnnnuous subjects nquiseiiting agricultural scones, 
th(5 trades of the pe<»ple, in sliort, tbo various occupations of tlie 
Egyptians, varying only in llieir details and the mode of their 
••xoeution, were figured in those tombs, and were inteiuh‘d as a 
short <;pitoino of liuman life, wliieh suited eipially ovtuy luture 
‘ceupjint. The tombs at Beni llassan are I'ven of an earlier date 
lhau those of Thebes. Among these the tomb of a moiiaieh or ])ro- 
vineial governor is of the ago of Osirtasen 1. 'Fbe walls ot this 
huul) are covered with a series of reprostuit.itioiis, selling lorth the 
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ordinary occjupations jiml daily avocations of tho deceased, tkns 
illnstratinj;* tlic manners and customs of the Kgyptiaus of tliat age. 
I'hese repi’csen tat ions are a soi't of ('piiornp of life, or the career (if 
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man, ]nevions tn his admission to Ihe mansions of iluj desuL 1’luy 
\vei(* tlieref'ore intended to show that llie deceastMl liad eaj’t'fnlh 
and duly fulfilled and performed all lln* duties and a vocal ions whadi 
his situation i]i life and the ri'ven'iico due to the gods nK|uiiX‘d. 
\(air tlie groat pyramid are several toinlis of private individuals, 
who were mostly juiosts of M(‘mphis. Many of these tombs lia\»‘ 
liilso entrances, and srveial have pits with llu‘ir monllis at th(‘ top 
of tlu' tomb, d’ho walls of ihc^'-e tombs are (jovtu’ed wiili the usual 
]*aintiijgs jeproenting’ the «»ulinary o<a.*nj)ations v)f the deceased. 
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'riic oiigin of tin* proe*ess i>f embabiiing ])as ber'ii variously 
ae(.*oniited for. \\ liiiii. li(»wcv(ir, wo eousid(jr that it. was a parr of 
lla; jeligious liolief of the Egypt i.aiis tb.'it, as a reward of a \m‘ 1I 
si)cut and vij'tiioiis life, their bodi(as after death should exist and 
remain iindccayed for ever in their tomlis, for we find in tin) ‘‘ l>o«>k 
of tlie Dead” the fidlowing inBcri]>tion placed ov( a* the s])irils wl*- 
have found favour in tlio (wes of the (jlreat (lod: “ 'riuj Ixalius 
wljieli they have forsaken .sliall slrrp for ever * in tlieir sepnlelii e-s 
w’liihj they rejoiet) in tlie juesence (»f (Jod most high,” tlieri^ will 
be no ditlicnlty in seeing that witli lliis religi(jns creed tlie Kg'V]» 
tians should feed the necessity of embalming to ensure tin*, etern d 
cxisterure of tludr bodies. Home liave (tonsidored that tin want ol 
ground fur e(;metorie.s, and als<i tin; excavations made in the nionu 
tains for tluj extraction of materials employed in tho immense 

* Ih no* it, \H cvidt-nl Ihe Kgyptiiiiis did net beli< vt^ in tin; resnrre«*iiou of the hoflv- 
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buiWmgR of Ef^ypt, coiiipollod ilu‘in U) have rocoiiiRc to the expo- 
dicni of miimmificjition. (XliorK consider tlio cusiom arose rather 
from a s;uiita.ry n'gulation for tlio benefit of living. According 
to Mr. Gliddon, mummifi cation preceded, in all probability, th(‘ 
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h’lilding of the ]>yrainids and bnnbs, beeanst'. vestiges of inninniies 
Jinv(‘ het‘n found in Uh' ohh'si of the.si^, and, in fact, th(‘ first imiin- 
JMies wric. buried in lln‘ sjind bi‘fore the f]gy]>l fans ]>oss(‘Ssed the 
•s*cess;u*y Unds for t‘xeavating sepulchres iii the rock, ^flie i'avliest 

II 
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mode of mummificfition was extremely simple; the bodies were 
prepared with natron, or dried in ovens, and wrapped in woollen 
cloth. At a later period every provincial temple was provided with 
an establishment for the purpose of mummification. The bodies 
were delivered to llie priests to bo embalmed, and after seventy 
days restored to their friends, to bo carried to the place of deposit. 
The mode of embalming depended on the rank and position of the, 
deceased. There wore throe modes of embalming ; the first is said 
to have cost a talent of silver (about 250/.) ; the second, 22 mime 
(OOZ.) ; the third was extremely cheap. The process is thus do- 
scrib(id by ITerodotus : — “ In Hgypt certain persons are appointed by 
law to exercise this art as their peculiar business, and when a dead 
body is brought them thc 3 ' produce patterns of mummies in wood, 
imitated in painting. In in*eparing the bod\' according to the most 
exp(msive mode, they commence by extracting llu; brain fj*om tla^ , 
nostrils by a curved hook, parti}" cleansing the head by these means, 
and partly by poining in certain drugs; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone (black flint), tluy draw out* 
the intestines through the aperture. Having cleansed and washctl 
them with ])alm wine, the}" cover them with pounded aromatics, 
and afterwards filling the cavity with ])owdor of pure myrrh, cassiti, 
and other fragrant suhstancc's, frankincense excepted, they S('W it 
up again. Tliis k;ing done, they salt (he body, kca^ping it in natn n 
during seventy days, to wliicli 2 )eriod they are si l ictly coiifliioJ. 
AVhen the sciventy days are over, they wash the body, and wrap il 
n]) eiitindy in bands of fine linen smeared on tbeir inner side wiili 
gum. 'J'be relatives tlien take away tlio body, and bav(‘. a w()(uh‘u 
ease inadt^ in the Ibi-m of a man, in wijich they de 2 )osit it; and wImm 
fastemvl nji they it in a rociiii in th«‘ir house, jdaeiug it npriglif 
against the wall. (TJiis st}lo of mummy was supposed to repj rsriit 
th(i deceased in llio form of ( )sivis.) This is the most cosily mode 
of embalming. 

Eor tbos(i wlio choose the middle kind, f)n account of the 0 X 2 HMi>e, 
they j)reparo ibe body as follows: — Th(;y fill syringes with oil ei’ 
cedar, and inject this into the abdomen w'ilhont malting any ii.ci 
siou or removing the bowels; and taking care tliat the liqnid sluill 
not escap(;, tliey kcc‘r> it in salt during tho spi cifu'd numher ot’dav"’. 
The cedar-oil is llieii taken out, and such is its sircaigth that, ii 
brings with it tbc bowels and all tli<i inside in a state of dissolnt ion. 
Tho natron also disso]v<\s tlic flesh, so that nrdbing nmiains bat ll'«‘ 
skin a7id bones. I’liis p]c<-ess being over, they restore tho body 
without any fiirllier o]>(‘ration. 

Tho third kind of omhalming is oidy a<lo 2 )ted for tho ])Oor.^ li‘ 
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thi« thoy merely cleanse tlic body by an injection of syrmiea, and 
salt it during seventy dfiys, after wliich it is returned to the friends 
wlio brouglit it. 

Sir (1. Wilkinson gives some furiher information with regard to 
tlie more expensive mode of embalming. The body, having boon 
prepared with tlio proper spices and drugs, was (iiivoloped in linen 
bandages somcliiiKis 1,000 yards in length. It was then enclosed in 
a cartonage fitting close to the mummied body, wliicli was richly 
painted and covered in front with a network of bc'ads and bugles 
arranged in a tasteful form, the face being laid over with a thick 
gold leaf, and the eyes made of enamel. Tlio tliree or four cases 
which successively covered the cartonage were ornamcni.ed in like 
manner with painting and gilding, and the whole was enclostMl in a 
sarcophagus of wood or stone, profusely charged with painting or 
sculpture. These cases, as well the cartonage, varied in stylo and 
richness, according to the expense incurred by Hk^ friends of the 
dt CHiascd. The bodies thus embalmed were generally of ]U’icsts of 
various grades. Sometimes the skin itself was eovc'n'd with gfdd 
leaf ; sometimes the whole body, the face, or eyelids ; sometimes the 
nails alone. In many instances the body or the cartonage was 
ho.autified in an expensive manner, and the enter cases were little 
oinamcntcd ; hut some preferred the external show of rich cases 
and sarcophagi. Some mnmmios liave been found with tin*, face 
»;ove] (5d 1 ) 3 ' a mask of cloth fitting closel}' to it, and overlaid witli a, 
C{iatiiig of composition, so painted as to rescanhle the dec(*ased, and 
t(» have the appearance of tlesh. These, according to Sir (i. Wilkin- 
son, arc probabl}' of a Greek epoch. Greek mummies usually dif 
forotl from those of the Ilgyptitans in the manner of disposing the 
handages of the arms and legs. Xo Egyptian is found wilh the 
liiahs handaged se])aratel,v, as those (*f (hcek mninmu's. Oji the 
luvast war: frequently placed a scarabauis in inimodiato contact wilh 
I In; tlesh. These searabfei, when of stone, had their extended wings 
made of lead or silver. On the cartonage and case, in a correspond- 
ing situation above, the same emblem w'as alsc' placed, to ijidieato 
tlie protecting inflneneo of the Deitv. The subjects painted n])on 
the cartonage W(n*e tlie four gtmii of Annnili, and various emhleins 
belonging to deities connected with the d(*ad. A hnig line of 
hieroglyphics extending down the front. nsuall 3 ' contained the name 
and cpialit}' of the deci'ased, and the oflerings presented bv him to 
the gods; and transverse bands fre<pi(nitl\' repi'ated the lormer, 
witli similar donations to other deities. Gn the hieasl was [ilaced 
the figure of Xctpc, with expanded wings, ])roteeling the dei‘(*ased ; 
marred arks, boats, and oilier things were arranged in dilh u*nt coin- 
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partments, and Osiris, Isis, Amibis, and other deities were fro 
quently introduced. In some instances Isis was represented throw- 
ing her arms round the feet of the inninrny, with this appropriate 
legend : “I emhraco thy feet.” A plaitinl ht?anl was attached to 
the chin wlien the mnminv was that of a man ; the absence of this 
appendage indicated the niuinmy of a wtnnan. 


MUMMY CASUS AND SAhCOPTI Afi F. 

The outer ease of the imiminy was either of w(Jod— sycamore or 
cedar- or of stone. AVhon of wood it liad a Hat or (iircnlar summit, 
sometimes witli a stont square pillar rising at each angle. The 
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wliole was richly painted, and some of an older age fieqneiilly had 
a door represented near one of the corners. At one end was the 
figure of Isis, at the other Neptliys; and the top was painted with 
bands or faney devices, Tn otiiors, the lid represented the curvinj^ 
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top of tlio ordinary Egyptian canopy. Tlic stone coffins, usually 
called sarcopliagi, were of oblong sliapc, baving flat straight sides, 
like a box, with a curved or pointed lid. Sometimes the figure of 
the deceased was represented upon the latter in relief, like that of 
the Queen of AmasLs in the ihdtisli Museum ; and some were in the 
form of a king’s name or oval. Others woie made in the shape of 
the mummied body, whether of basalt, granite, slate, or limestone, 
specimens of whi(di are met with in tlie llritish Museum. These 
cases wore deposited in the sepulchral chambers. V arious offerings 
were placed near them, and sometimes the instruments of the 
profession of the deceased. Kcar them were also placed Abases and 
small figures of the deceased, of wood or vitrified earthenware. 
The most elaborate sarcophagus is that now in the Ibitish Museum; 
it was foinicrly su[)posed to have been the identical sarcophagus 
which contained the body of Alexander the Great. The hicnjgly- 
phie name, which has been read upon the monument, iiroves it to 
be that of Nectanebo 1., of the thirtieth d 3 ’nasty, who reigned 
fi'om n.i’. o81 to Ihhb Its material is a hreceia from a (piarry near 
Tliehos, and is rmiiarkable for its hardness. A n ‘markable mum iiiy- 
shaped coffin is tliat of iMiuikaro, the IMyeerinus of the Greeks, and 
tlie builder of the third ]> 3 uamid : this interesting relie, when ibund 
by Ooloin‘] Vyso in the sopulehral chambers (>1’ the tliiid pyramid, 
eoniahual ])ortions of a bod^", supposed to be lliat of the same king. 
It is now in the llritisb Museum. 


(hVNOPl. 

\ 

'Die vases, generally named caiiopi, fn»ni tlieir leseiublaiico to 
eintain vases made by the liomans to imifato Iho Kgvj)lian taste, 
but inadniissililo in its application to any Egyi)tian vase, were 
four in number, of difl'eroiit materials, aocoriling to the rank of the 
(leeoased, and were placed near his coffin in the tomb. Some wove 
of common limestone, the most costly were of Oriental alabaster. 
1’licse four vases forma complete series; the principal intevstiiies of 
the mummy wore placed in them, embalmed in spices and various 
snhstanecs, and rolled up in linen, each containing a separate portion, 
'i'hoy were supposed to belong to the four genii of Amcnti, whosi^ 
heails and namt's they boj’o. The vase Avith a cover, representing 
the hunue; head of Amset, lield tlic stoniaeh and large intestines; 
that Avith the cynocephalns head of ITaju crontainod the small 
intestines : in that belonging to the jackal -lu’adiHl Sniantf wore the 
lungs and heart ; and for the amsc the Iiawk headed Keblinsnof 
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wore reserved the gall-bladder and liver. On the sides of the vases 
were several croliiinns of liioroglypliies, wJiicli expressed tlie adoiatioii 
of the deceased to each of tlio four deities whoso symbols adorned 
tlie covers, and wliich gave Ihe name of llic deceased. , 



CKNII OF AMKNTI. 


Small tignros, (called ahdbtl, ottered through respect for the dead, 
are to Ixi f<jnnd in groat nnmbers in tlie tombs. They were images 
of the deceased nndoi* the form of Osiris, and were to the melancholy 
Egyptian a reminder of mortality. They arc generally of wood, or 
of vitrified earthenware. The name and quality of the deccas(?d 
are found on all those in the same tomb, and thrown on the ground 
round the sarcopliagus. They usually bear in hioroglyidiies a 
chaptiu* of the fniieral ritual. S»>mo are found with a blank space 
left for the name of the deceased, which. leads one to think that tin; 
relatituis and friends procured these figures from dealers ; the 
funeral formula, with a list of the customary presentations of 
tiilerings t’oi* liis soul to Osiris woro alivadx’ on tliem ; nothing was 
wanting but tlie name of tlio deceased; tliis lu'ing add(*d, they were; 
then evidently otfored as testimonies of respect by the relations and 
tViends of tlie d(‘ccasod, perhaps at the funeral, and then collected 
and placed in the tomb. Hornotimes these small figures were placed 
ill painted eases divided into compartments. Those cases were 
about 2 feet long and 1 fixit high. 


EAEYKl. 

Manuscripts on papyrus, of various lengths, have been found (Ui 
some mummies. These rolls of papyrus are found in tlie coffins, or 
under the swathings of the mummies, between the legs, on the 
breast, or under the arms. Some arc enclosed in a cylindrical ease. 
The papyrus of the Museum (»f Turin is GO feet long, that at Paris 
is 22 feet long; others are of diffcT-cnt lengths, down to 2 or I) feet. 
That of Turin may be considiucd as complete. On all, the upper 
part of the page is occupied by a line of figures of the divinities 
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wlirch tho soul visits in succossion ; Iho rest is filled with perpen- 
dicular ccluimis of hiereglynliics, which are jnayers wliich tlui soul 
addresses to each divinity ; towards tho end of the inanusci ipt is 
painted tho judi>'niont scone; tho great god Osiris is on his throne, 
at his feet is an enormous female crocodile, its mouth open ; hehind, 
is the divine balance, surmounted by a C3uio(*oi)halus emblciu of uni- 
versal justice ; the good and bad actions of tho soul are weighed iji 
his presence. JTorus examines tho plummet, and Tludh K.^cords tho 
sentence; standing close by is the soul of IIks deceased in its cor- 



poreal form, conducted by the two goddt*sses, Truth and .lu.dice, b(^' 
fonithe great judge of the dead. A ]>a])yrusof this kind is, according 
to bepsius, a history of tlu^. soul after death, and for this reason it 
was placed in the tomb with the deceased, (hampollion appears to 
have regarded this kind of pa])VJ’Us as a book of rituals— a “ livKj 
funcrairc,” and that it was more or h‘ss complete according to flu.* 
expense the deceased w'ished t(v incur; ’pmhaps, also, according as, 
by his rank, ho had moro or less obligations and duties to fulfil 
towards his^ god, for, in tho opinion of the Kg^-ptians, kings had to 
fulfil every duty, and great personages moie duties than a simple 
individual. Tho extract, consequently, from the ritual depended 
on his rank and on the extent of his duties, ^lanj’ of those litiials 
are also found written, not in hieroglyphics, but in liieratic cha- 
racters, which arc an abbreviated form of bicroglypliic signs. 
I’apyri with bicroglypliics are uearl}' always divided by ruled lines 
into narrow vertical columns of an inch or less ui breadth, in whicli 
Iho hierogl^qdiie signs are arranged one uiuhu* tho other. Sometimes 
tiu*. papyri are foniul written in tho enehorial character. Several 
manuscripts in Greek on papyrus have been also discovered uu 
^'gypt; they are, however, of a late dale, and relate to the sale ot 
lands ; many have been discovered referring to lauds and ))ossessions 
about Thebes. 
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TOM J is. 

Q» 

Grtelc. -TliQ Greeks also honoured the memory of the dead by 
public mounnicnts; those of fouudors of cities, and those of lieroes, 
were in tlie interior of the city, and the otliers outside. At Sparta, 
however, a law of Tjycmgus allowed of binial around the temples 
and in the city. TIio most ancient tombs of the Greeks were 
tumuli or mounds of earth ^fo/xara). Some are still to bo seen 
in the plains of Tro}^ which have been described by ITomer. 
Subterranean vaults were also used for sepulchral purposes. The 
so-called “ Treasury of Atrotis,” at IMyecnie, and of Minyas at 
Oidiomonos, are supposed to have been royal siipulehres. The 
structure at iM.>cenic consists of a lar^o vault, /iO feet in vvidtJi 
and JO in height, which was the sanctiiaiy of the deceased; this 
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gave access by a side door to a small chamber excavated in the solid 
rock ; this was probably tlic bnriiil place. At a later period, a 
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sinKfilo cippiiR ov tnnicalcd column, Htirroumleil by trees, arose over 
Iho corpse, and an insiu-iption gjivo the name and titles of the 
deceased. Those of private individuals were generally in the 
shape of pillars (<rnj\<u) or upright stono tablets, columns (kiows), 
small buildings in the ibrm of temples (votSm, or r)p!ba) : others 



woro in tlu‘ form of filiars, 1ml tlio inscription laul emblems on them 
prevent tlieiu from b(*ing confounilod. Sometimes the stono tal»lets 
wore surmounted with an oval lieading called c7rtVh//ia. Tlicso tomhs 
Were most frccpiently built by the side of roads and lavir the pues 
<'t the eity eoiiniieinoralive monuments were also eroeted, in wJiich 
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iirchitoctiiro and ssculpiuro liavo vied to cnliarico the s])lendom’ of 
these sepulchi al stTiiotures. J\[any have txieu discovered in Lyeia, 
rich with architectural and sculptural de(}oratioii. At Telmessus 
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tlio rock-cut t'unbs assume the form of temples. 1'ho Harpy toml». 
formerly in the acropolis of Xanthus, now in the Uiitish Museum, 
affords oxamjdes of archaic sculpture, its date heino- probably iiol 
later than oOO n.c. ; the scul))tnres decorated the lbui‘ sides of a 
icctaugular solid shaft, about IT feet high, and sui) 2 )urlcd a nx)! 
inclosing a cliamber 7 feet G indies S(|uare ; the sculiiturcs are 
sup])oscd to reju'oseiit the myth of randarus, wliose daughters wtu'e 
carried off l>y liarpics. Another remarkahlo tomb is that of a satrao 



T0MI5 OF SOliTIlKUN MALY. 

of Lycia, discovered at Xanthus, now in tlic Hritish Museum. If 
n^sembles a roofc<l lioiiso, witli beams issuing forlli fiom the gables, 
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tlio arch of tho roof rcisciubling that of iho early CJothic. On each 
side of the roof is scnlptured an armed warrior, conjectured to he 
Olancns or Sarp(?don, in a chariot of four horses. l»ut tlie most 
sumptuous commemorative monument of ancient times was tlio 
niausoloum of J I allcar missus, erected hy Queen Artemisia, u.a 0 . 50 , 
in memory of her husband, Mausolus, Kinj^ of (-aria. Tlio most 
celebrated arcliitects and sculptors of tho ago were employed by tho 
hui’i’owing (piocn, as she had resolved to raise a sepulchral monu- 
ment which should sur])ass everything the world had y(;t s(jen. 

In ]\lagna (irccia tombs were built undei’ground (rTroyata, or 
L'TToyeia) ; they were built with largo cut stoinjs, and ranjly con- 
nected with cement, the walls inside were coated with stucco and 
adorned with paintings, l^he corpse was pla(.*ed on tho ground, 
its feet turned towards tlu^ entrance; painted vases wore placed hy 
the side of the corpse, and more were suspended on tho walls by 
nails of bronze. Several rock- cut tombs, with froniispieecs in the 
Ionic style, have been lat(“ly di'<covor(‘d at (^uiosa. 



tJAMl’ANV VKll. 


AV;a.svuw. — Mr. Kergnssoii divides Mtriisean Ictinhs into two 
classes: First, those cut. in tln‘ rock, and reseml>ling dwelling 
luaiscs; seeondl}", the eireular tumuli, hy far the most numerous 
fo I important class. Kaeh of these may he again subdivided into 
tw() kinds. The rock-eiit hauh^ include, tirstly, those witli only a 
facade, in the face of tlio rock, and a sepuh'bral chamber within, as 
at Norebia; secondly, those out quite out of the n ek, and standing 
tree all vonnd, as at Qastcl d’ Asso. ^rUe si ond class may be 
‘hvided into thos(? tumuli ('reeled oV('r cliamliei^ cut in tin* tulaceous 
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rock, which is found all over Etruria, as at Tarquiiiii, and those 
which have chambers built al)ovo ground, as in the Eegolini Galassi 
tomb. Besides these rock-hewn and earth-covered tombs, fhore are 
at Saturnia, others of a most j)rimitivo character, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the cromlechs of Britain ; rude graves sunk a few feet 
beneath tlio surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, sot upright, one 
on each side, and roofed over with a single slab of enormous size, 
covering the whole. Each tomb was evidently inclosed in a mound 
of earth. In many instiincos, however, the earth has been washed 
away, so as to leave the structure standing above the surfoco. They 
doubtless date from the infancy of the Etiuscan people, and must 
be considered the first in age. 

Etniscan tombs wore all subterranean, and mostl}’ hewn in the 
rock; either beneath the suHaee of the ground, or in the face of the 
cliff, or at its foot. They were then sh.apcd by the chisel into a monu- 
UKiut, the interior taking the form of a cross. They evince an Chicntal 
character in their architectural style. A remarkable characteristic of 
Etruscan tombs, according to Dennis, is tlnit they generally show 
an imitation ./f the abodes of the living. Some display this analogy 
in the exterior, others in their interior, a few in both. Some have 
more ]*esemblance to temples, and may bo the sepulchres of augurs, 
or aruspices, or of families in which the sacerdotal office was 
licrcditaiy. The walls were covered with paintings njprc.'senting 
various scenes of every-day life, baiupiets, love-scenes, dancer'^, 
horsemen, games, boar-hunts. Other paintings represent fniKU’al 
dances, and other ceremonies relative to burial. In one tomb dj' 
covered at Taixpiinii, a most remarkable painting represents a jjn)- 
cession of souls, with good and evil genii; and in another, a group 
ill the frieze running round tlio tomh, rci>resents the good and evil 
spii’its in the act of drawing, on a car, the soul of the deceased to jiiclg- 
ment.* The corpse was placed on the ground, and around it were 

* The paiiitin^ri in the toiiiha would tv-ein to the every-day m‘iies ol 

life wliieh the deceased iias.sed thr<»iigh, and to show Hint h(‘ liad givM-n thow* 
ciitertaiiHiieJits, daiin(;H, Itfmquots, gladiatorial combats, races, liinds, whicii Iiis 
position in life entiilid Jjim to, and whieh tcndeil to dis])l!iy his wuilth. J’licse 
tombs h(iing evidently of chiefs or of persfais of rank and wealth, the entert.iin- 
ments depieted in them were ovidouces f)f the high positi(»n of Ihu decea.^-rd. 
Attributing symbolical meaning tf) those rei»rescutations is evidently absurd, lb»‘. 
as Mr. Dennis remarks, they are truthful delineations of Etruscan customs nn‘l 
iiiamuTs ; and thus depict, not only scenes of every-day life, but also the 
common oceniTeiir*es at a feiist, ns the cat and domestic fowls gleaning the criirnhs. 
'I’liey tlins c'annot possil)ly represent tlic bliss of souls in Urn other wrorld, as is 
(h-rhanl’s opinion. Some p:iintings repre.seiit tlio last olliees h) the inmate ol Ilia 
txaiih; otliors represent tJie s])irit of the deceased under the guidance of Cl la run, 
tile iiiteiiial Meieiiry of llie Etruserius, and eoiidueting demons, wlio aic leatlintJ 
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the jaainted vases which are generally Ibnnd in tnnihs. Anncnir, 
lances, and wliafcver evinced the occupation of the deceased when 
alive, were biiri(Ml with the corpse. Ijcautiful spcciinoris of gold 
oriiaiaents have been also found in these tombs. The other charac- 
teristic feature in the lltniscan mode of sepulture is the constant 
use of the tumulus, which would seem to cf)nrirm the tiadithm of th(^ 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans; tho tumulus of la (’ocumella, at 
\"ulci, bearing a striking analogy to that of Alyattos, King of Ijydia, 
described by Herodotus. One of tho most remarkable is the tumulus 
know'll as the llegolini (ialassi tomb at ( ’ervetri, tho ancient (^oBie. 
ft contains two so])ulehral chambers, witli sides, and roof vaulted in 
tho form of a pointed arch, with a horizontal lintel at tho top, a stylo 
of vaulting 'which is evidence of very high antiquity. 'Jho outer 
oliambor cvidontl}' contained the body of a w'ari ior, from tho nnmher 
of Iniautifiilly embossed shields found near tho bronze bier. The 
inner chamber is supposed to have, contained tho body of a ])ri(ist, 
from the sacerdotal cliaracdor of the beautifully embossed breast- 
plate, and otlier articles of the purest gold found in the ashes of tho 
corpse. Tlu^ tumulus of la ( ^ocumella, Vulci, is a vast mound of earth, 
about 200 feet in diameter, and must have been about llo feet high. 
It is still bO feet bigb. It w'as encircled at its base by a w’all of 
masonry. Otlier tumuli arc to bo mot with in the necropolis of 
'rar([uinii and (\i‘VC. An Etruscan necropolis w'as ahvays outside 
tl)e w'alls of the town. The Etruscans — nulike the Oreeks, W’ho, in 
tlieir colonies in Italy and Sicily, formed their cemeteries in the 
north of tlio towms — availed tlienis(‘lves of any silo that was con- 
venient, and fre(piently, as at Veii, buried tlieir dead on several or 
(H)jiosite sides of tlieir cities. Every neero]>olis in Etruria had its 
|»eculiar stylo of tomh. TIio tomb near Alba no is noAv gi-neralJy 
supposivl to be of Etruscan origin, and to bo the tomb of ^Vriins, tlie 
son of IVn’soniia. Mr. Fergusson, however, from the character of 
the mouldings wdth w'hieli it is adorncvl, w'ould assign it to a mom 
iJi(*dorn date. It is interesting from the analogy it bears to the de- 
■'ca iptiiai of the tomb of Forseiina, as giviui by I'liiiy. 

Homan. -Tlio Ibunaiis called sepulerum, the ordinary tomb, 
and iiK mu men turn, the building consecrated to the memory of a 
poison wi‘liout any funeral ceremony; so that the same person 
could have several monuments, and in ditVerent ])laees, but eimld 

tln.‘ uoiil to juilgnioiil.. Tlit’.se iiiytliiiMl n pn*.sfiit-alii)n.s nl liU- all. r tlt atli .an* 
r<<'iU‘nilIy tho result of u later sta^^i* in flio «lfVt‘li*piurnt ■! iileas. uul 

'‘“Usi-quciitly 5n*c ovidoiK’o.s of tlif.'^o of a iniu’li I il'- r ]KTi<Hl. 
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have but one tomb. Koman tombs assume different forms. --The 
tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble, and the ground 
enclosed with an iron railing or wall, and planted with trees. The 
best example of a Homan tomb, now remaining, is the well-knowi: 
one of CAncilia JMetella, the wife of Crassus, and daughter of Quintus 
Motcllns, who obtained tln> surname of ( -retiens, for his conquest oi 
Crete, ]{. c. 07. It is coini)()sed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet ir 
diamete]’, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 100 feet square. 
The circular 2 )firt of the tomb is coated with blocks of the fincsi 
travertine, fitted together with great precision; it has a beautiful 
frieze and cornice, over which a conical roof is sujiposcd to have 
risen. On a marble panel belo\v the frieze, on the side towards the 
Via Appia, is the inscription Caccilije — Q. Cretici. F. — Metella 

Crassi.” Next in age and importance is tlio tomb of Augustus 
erected by Augustus, during liis lifetime, in the (■ampus Martins 
It was a circular building, about oOO feet in diameter, and about (»r 
feet in lieiglit. It is thus described by Strabo . — “ it is built u])oii 
immense foundations of white marble, and covered with evergreens, 
On the to]) : ) a statue of Augustus in bronze, underneath arc the 
vaults for himself, his relations, and de])endents.’’ It is now cone 
pleicly ruined, and so surrounded with buildings that its ])lan eaii 
he with didiculty made out. The mo.st remarkable and widl known 
HoiiiJin tomb is the ^lausolcum of Adrian. Tliis 
massive edifice was erected b}^ Adrian aboni 
A. i». IdO, on the right bank of llio 'J’iber. It is 
a ]nas.sive circular ir)Wor, 2:^1 feet in diameli r. 
and 140 feet in height, standing on a sjjinii** 
haseiaeiit, each side of which is 247 feel in 
length, and about 70 feet high. According te 
Mr. I’crgusson, the whole Avas crowiied, pio- 
l);il)ly by a donui, or at least by a eiirvilincjo 
roof, which, with its cnuitial oriiaiiujnt, iniisi 
have risen to a heiglit (A' not less than IJOO 
Jn the centre of the mausolcnm is Ihe sepuh inal 
ebamber, in the fonn of a (hvek cross, iii Avliicli 
cii*ris AT r(..Mi>].u, Avas the urn enclosing the ashes of Adrian. 
mwMnn^ tomb more commonly used A''as 

ATKni:s. a ci]q)us, or low eolninn, freijnenlly ol a 

qnadrangfilar form, but stunelimes round, 
AA’hich boro on ifs principal face the Latin in.scription Avbich gave tin* 
name, titles, and tlie relatiou.'^bi]) of the di?eoased. 4'ln^ fuia real in- 
serijdioiis generally commence Avifh llio letters J) M -Diis iManiha^’ 
followed hy the name in tin*. genitiAC' ease. Sometime.s the h*tt' t^ 
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D M* are wanting, then the name and title of the deceased are in the 
dative case. AVe find frequently on them the ago of the deceased, 
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in j’^ears, nionilm, and daj’^s, — the name of tho parent, frecdnian, 
or of the friend who raised the inoninncnt over Ihe ioiiih of the 
deceased. 

Frequently the body was placed in a sarcophagus, or niarble coffin, 
witli similar in.spri])tions ; a very Tomarkable specimen of this kind 
is the celebrated sarcophagus of Sci])it), found in tho tomb of the 
Seipios, at lh>mc. Fiuhir tlio Antonines sareo])hagi wei‘o frequently 
used. They were embellished with ornamenls and elaborate has 
reliefs. 

The ashes of the bodies were ( iielosi d in cinerary urns, which 
were composed of various materials, and Wt'.ro vaiicd in torni, 
with or without inscriptions. Tho urns of the same family 
were somctiinos deposited in a place prepared f*)r that purpose, 
generally below the level of the ground. Tis inferior walls W(‘rc 
pierced with several stories of arched niches, in each of which oiu' 
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or several urns wcjo placMid. This is what the Jiomans called f 
columbarium, a name derived from tlic likcoicss of the lueluss in Ibe 
walls to pigt‘on Jioles,* When the deceased, having Ixaai killed in 
hatth*, oi* having died at Mja, <litl not rc.ceive tlie lionoiirs of s<pab 

* Tlicn: aro rtcvcijil ol' (••tlumS.irisi at Ihmir. 'I'lu' u ’ 

tli(! (!uIiiinl)MiiiiiM in CtHlini, nn tlic A}»piiin \'ay; ami li.f rnliiiiil»:«niiiii 

in flu: \ iila J>oria. 


70JI/7AS. 


11 .*! 

inrc,' a ccnotapli, or empty tomb, was mi.'cd to hiin witli tlio cere- 
monies regulatt:d by law ; these cenotaphs bore the same ornaments 
as tlie sarcophagi and tombs. The place ap]>ointod lor tombs was 
generally by the sid(j of roads ; and thongli they were not allowed 
to bo constructed within the city, there was no restriction as t() 
their approaching ehxse to the walls. Accordingly wi^ find that most 
of the roads leading out of ancient towns are lined with tombs, an 
instance of which w'e havt> at rompeii, where the street of llic 



'‘»iiibs, forming an ap])roa.ch to tlio city gate, is one t»l the mo-st 
^•derosting objects in that jdaco : and lately it has lu'On discovered 
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lliat tlio Via Appia, and tlio Via Tjatina have hocn lined with tdinbw 
close to Home. A nnnibcr of these tombs, extending on the Via 
Appiii for over eight miles beyond the tomb of (.Cecilia Mctella, have 
been diseoveivd and brought to light by the energy and talent of the 
late (.‘oiiiniendatoi e (^anina, wdio has published a most interesting 
work on tln'iii, giving rcstoiations of the principal monuments. 



Tombs of a Homan p(!i iod, exhibiting the utmost magnificence of 
arehiteetnral dc(3oration, have been found at Petra. Khasnean‘ 
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the*Oorinthian tomb, in that cit^' of scpiilclircH, diKsplay most splendid 
arcliitoctural fa(;adcs. Though all tho forms of the arohiteoturc are 
Koman, Mr. Forgusson remarks, the details arc so elegant, and 
generally so well designed, as almost to lead to tlie siispieion tliat 
there must have biKsn some Grecian influence brought to bear upon 
it. Tombs of a Homan epoch are also found at Jerusaleiii, and at 
( 'yrem?, on tlio African coast. 

SinjLPTlJKli 

\Vc do not intend to enter hero on tho history of sculpture in all 
its phases, but to give the distiiietive features Avliicli ebaraeferize 
the diilbreiit styles of Egyptian, Gre(‘k, Ktruseaii, and Homan 
sculpture, as they arc visible in sUducs of ilio natural or colossal 
siz(‘, in statues of lesser proportion, and lastly in busts and has 
r<'licfs. 

VVe shall giv(^ also flic styles of each separate nation ^^llich ])re- 
vaile‘d at eaeh distinct ago or epoch, styles wKieli mark the stages of 
the devdopment of the art of sculpture in all countries. For sculp- 
turo, like areliiteeture, ])ainting, and e*vervthing elsii, has its stages 
nf dcvelopinciit, its rise, progress, malurity, decline, and dtu-ay. 
I’lio lirst and most important stoj» in examining a work of ancient 
sculpture is to distinguish with <'ertainty whether it is of Egyptian, 
Miruscan, Greek, or Itoman workmansliip ; and this disiinetiou 
rests entirely on a ])rofonnd kno\>le(lg<^ (»f tin; sty hi pcenliai* to each 
of tliosc nations. The next step is, from its eliaracrteristic features 
to distinguish wliat period, e])ocli, or stage of the development of 
tho art of that partienlar nation it belmgs to. We shall further 
give tiic Vc-irious attributes ami cJiaracttuistics of tho gods, goddesses, 
and other mythological personages, which distinguish tho various 
statutes visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Gn ek, Homan senlptnre. 

This enumeration will be found of nse in the many sculpture 
g.illeries of the various museuins both at hoim* and aln'oad. 

Pfjyjtfinn , — 'riirce great periods of art may be distinctly traced 
in Mgypt;- -1. The archait^ sl^de, reaching from the date of tlu' 
earliest known monuments of the country till the close of the twelfth 
dynasty, in which tho hair is in rude vortical curls and heavy 
masses, the face is broad and coarse, Ilu> m)se long, and forehead 
i’ec(;ding, hands and feet large ami disproiH>rtionat(‘ ; the execution 
J'^tde, even wlu*n details are intr<»duced, tho has rediefs depressed. 
Ibis style eontintied improving till the t welftii dyiiasly, at liicU 
t“ -riod many of tlu'. moninnenis arc flnishiHl with a }>tirity aitd delicacy 

i 2 
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rivalling cainoos. 2. Tlio art from tlio restoration of the eighteenth 
dynasty till the twentieth — the hair is disposed in more elegant and 
vertical cnrls, a greater harnaniy is ohsorvahlo in the proportion of 
the limhs, the details ar<^ linishcd with greater breadth and care, 
has reliefs become rare, and disappear after Raineses 11.; under 
the nineteenth dynasty, however, the arts rapidly declined, d. The 
epoch of the revival of art, commencing with the twontielh dynasty* 
distinguished for an imitation of the archaic art. The portraiture is 
more distinct, the limbs freer and rounded, the muscles more dovti- 
loped, the details executed with great accuracy and care, and the 
general effect rather dependent on tlio minute finish than general 
scope and breadtJi. t.-ndcr the Ptolemies and Romans a feeble 
attempt is made to engraft Greek art on Egyptian. Rut a rapid 
decaj’’ took place both in the knowledge, finish, and all the details. 
Po these may bo added a fourth period, in which a psendo Kg 3 ’ptinn 
st^’lo, not gennino Egyptian, was introduced at Rome in th<‘ time of 
the emperors, and principally under Adrian, an imitation of Egyptian 
figures. Antinoiis, the favonrito of Adrian, is fri'cpientl^^ repre- . 
sentod in thiM st^do. This rocurrcnco to the early and anticpiated 
style being always an evidence of the exhausted and d(‘to]*iated 
state of art. 

The general cl iara(deri sties of Eg^’ptian scnlptiiro arc extnina* 
simplicity of lines, absence of motion, want of details; hisllj^ an 
imposing grandeur wliioh makes the smallest Egyptian statue convey 
the id(;a of .something colos.sfiI. All the statues wo po.sse.ss of the 
Egyptians, in whatevoi material, and of whatever diuKUisions lliey 
may he, are erect, seated, or on their knees, and all, in wliat(‘V(*r 
position tlicy are found, with tlieir hack to a pillar, or at least so 
rarel} detached from sumo support, that this exf'eplion coniiiius 
rather than wc'akeiis the general rule. This pillar was destined to 
contain inscriidions. 

W itii regard (<» the ereet figures, whctlicr xhoy repriisent a man or 
a woman, they hav(^ their arms Iianging down elo.se to their .sid<‘s, or 
evo^.sed symnietrieally on their bn-asts. Sometimes one of the arms 
is didaehed from its v(n-tical po>itioii and hi ought forwards, while 
the other remains .‘stretched down the length of the body; but what 
position tiny a.s.siime, their attitude is rigid and iminovahh*. d’h(‘ 
hair wais disposed in veiy regular ma.sscK of vortical curls, the hoh- 
of the ear was on a level with the pupil of tlui eyas the heaid was 
plaited in a narrow mass of a .‘•(piaro or recairved form. The feet aiv 
almost always parallel, Init not on tin? same plane, one is always 
plae(;d helore the other, and as th(i one behind, being tlirown fiirlln'i' 
\»ack, would appear .somewhat .shorter, for this reason it is generally • 



SCULPTUItE. 

a. Uttlo longer. Tlic extremities of tlio haiids und ftiot are Imdly 
finished, the fingers of unusual length, the inuseular develoimu n'i 
not exju-essed at all. As to the seated figures, they have unifonnly 
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i ^ii ir oii till* sjiiiu; lino, and I hands plar« d jiaialN*] on Ihoir 
J’iguros on thoir kiioor havi,* gviiurally a kind of ohesi heibre 
ligiijod like a .sanclnary, and onciosijig sonic idols. M'lioso 
jiosiiiuns aic oliaiaetcri/A‘d by ilio sanu rigiditv, tUo saiiic 
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of Tiudity ill ati Ej^yptian, W(? must rcniiiiiilK^r iiiat thry did not 
exhibit the least d(itail of nmseular developinent, and eonseciiu ntly 
no real iiiidily. Egyptian artists evidenfly attempted no imitation 
of nature, thus statues wmcj (piestionless symbols of ideas alone. A 
statue whieh was a (ioinbination of a linmaii figure with the bead of 
a hawk or jaekal,was no imitation of nature, it was a mere symbol ie 
image. They were so intiiuatedy connected with the symbolic 
Jangnago, that they may be considered, if we inaj' be allowed tlie 
expi-ession, the capital letters of tliat language. The Egyptian 
artist, in trealing them as symbol ie signs only, always luglecled 
the human part, giving all his care to the head of the animal, 
whi(.*li was the symbol of llui divinity rtjpresi iited. This cart; and 
skill in r(‘])rcsen1 ing Iho animal form has been frequently observcMl, 
a stern theocracy forbidding all study ami progi'ess in the knowledge 
of the anatomy of the liiiinan figure. Xo innovation being allow(;d, the 
same early forms were n'peated and r(‘])rodn(a)d in endless varieties. 

In the early ptsriod of Egyptian senlptnre low relief was {ido]>ied 
on all large monuments, and was generally painted. At a later 
period the ini.iglio rilievato, or relieved intaglio, wjis introdnecd by 
b’ameses II. 'riie .sid(;s of the iiieavo, whieh arc ])cr[)endicnlar, are 
cut to a cunsidtjrahlo depth, and from that part to the centre of tlio 
figure is a gradual swidl, the centre being freipienlly on a level witli 
tile snrliKX' of the wall. In the has reliefs the h(‘ads were ahvays 
given in ])r(dilo, and the eyes elongated, with a full ])iij)il. These 
featun‘S, liowever, are the characteristics of art, in all countries, in 
the eaily stages of its development. 

A remarkable featnri.' of Egyptian senipture is ^lK^ frequent repre- 
s<‘ntaliuu of their kings in a e>d(»ss:il f nn. The two must famous 
ee.los'ii are tlie sealed liguies in the plain of Tlnd)es. One is leeog- 
uized to be the vocal Memnon (Amunoph 11 1. ) nienticmed ly Strabo*. 
They are 47 foot high, and measure about IS feel iuehes aernss the 
sJionldcrs. ihit the grandest and Iarge>t colossal statue Avas tlie 
slnpendoiis statue of king Ramoses 11., ol Syenite granite, on the 
Mtaiinoninm at Thebes. It represented the king seated «ni a throne, 
in the usual attitude of kings, tin* hands resting on his knees. It is 
now in fragments. It measured 2- h*et 1 Inches across the shoulders. 
According to Sir (1. Wilkinson, the whole mass, when entiie, must 
b.iA'e Weighed alxait. SS7 tons. Aiiollu*r widl-lcnown (‘oh)ssus is the 
^taine of ihe so-called Meninou. noAV in tin* Ihilish Museum. It is 
^npjHwcd to '>0 ihe statue of Ram* ses 11. It was brought by Relzoni 
hem the iMemnonium at 'riielx*s. 

In the dilfeiviit (‘poelis of Egyptian seulylnre, the EgA niiaii 
artists won? hound by eeiiain lixed canons or rules ot proportion to 
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want of action and life. AVitli rcf^ard to their costume, tlio statties 
of the women are always draped, but j»encrally with a very slight 
vesture, wliich forms no fold, and fits so close to the figure, that 
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frequ(;ntly one eanilof disfirigiiish llio d raj K3ry from tlio ]>ody wliich 
it enfolds, did one not remark exactly at the neck and at the l(‘gs a 
little rim, which indicates each extremity of the drapery. 'I’he 
form of the breast was sometimes indicated by a circular ind< ntod 
line. The statues of men arc entirely nude, witli the exception of n 
kind of apron falling from the hips to tlio kuees. When we speak 
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of ftudity in an wo must rcmiiiiilKjr tJuit th» y did iu>l 

oxhi1i)it tlio loiist (l(itail of iiniseular dovelopinoiit, and cuiisocpu ntly 
no real iiudily. Ej^yptian carlists evidenlly attempted no iinitatiou 
of nature, thus statues weiH^ (piestiojiless symbols of ideas alone. A 
statue wliieh was a (jomhination of a liiiniaTi fii^urc witli the head of 
a hawk or ja(;kal, was no imitation of natui e, it was a mere symbol ie 
imaj^e. They were so intimately connected with the synibolie 
Jangungo, that they may be considered, if wtj maj' be allowed tlie 
expi-ession, the capital letters of that langmige. The JC^yptian 
artist, in treaiing them as symbolic signs only, always luiglected 
the human part, giving all his eare to the head of the animal, 
which was the symbol of the divinity riijnesented. This cavi5 and 
skill in r(‘])rcsenling the animal form has been frequently observcMl, 
a stern theocracy forbidding all study ainl progi*ess in the knowledge 
of the anatomy of tlui human figure. Xo innovation being allowed, the 
same early forms were nqH'ated and r(‘])rodnced in endless varieties. 

In the eaily peniod of Egyptian sculj)tnre low redief was ado])iod 
on all large monuments, ami was generally painted. At a later 
period the intaglio riliovato, or relieved intaglio, was introduced by 
IJameses II. 11ie sidcjs of the incavo, which are ])erpendicnlar, are 
cut to a euusidtjrahlo depth, and from that part to the centre of tlie 
figure is a gradual swcdl, the centre being frccpiontly on a level witli 
the surfac.'i' of tlio wall. In the bas reliefs the h(‘ads were ahvays 
given in ])rotilo, and tlio eyes elongated, with a fidl ])uj)il. TJieso 
features, however, are tlio characteristics of art, in all countries, in 
the early stages of its development. 

A reiiiarkahle feature of Egyptian scnl])tiire is the. froqiumt repre- 
sriitation of their kings in a c>doss:d f The two most taiiious 

ce.los-ii are the seated ligures in the plain of TJndies. One is lerog- 
niml to be the vocal ^Memnon ( Amunoph 1 1 1. ) mentiemed by Strabo*. 
They are 47 feet high, and measure about IS loet o inches across the. 
sJionhloi’S. lint the grandist and largo.^t colossal statue was tlie 
stupendous statue of king Uamescs ll., ol byenitc granite, oil the 
Memnonium at Thebes. It repri?seuted the king seated a throne, 
in the usual attitude of biiigs, tin* hands resting on his knees. It is 
Cow in fragimmts. It measured 2- leet I inelu‘S across the shiuilders. 
According to Sir (J. Wilkinson, the whole mass, when entire, must 
Weighed about. SS7 tons. Auotlu*r well-lcnowu eoU)ssus is the 
'taliie of ihe so-called MemuoM, now in tin* Ibitish Museum. It is 
*'''4»lu)scd to '>0 the statue of Warn* ses 11. It was brought by Helzoni 
bom tho Memnonium at 'riudx'S. 

In tlie dilferi'iit. (‘poelis of Egyptian seul/luro, tbc l\g^ olian 
artists weri 5 bound by cedain lixed canons or rides ot proportion to 
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guide fhom in flioir labours, and wliicli tlioy wore obliged to adjioro 
to rigidly. 'J'lio following are the canons of llirce distinct c]X)chs : 
1. The caiion of the time of llie pj-ramids, Ihc height was reckoned 
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at G feet from ilio solo of Ibo foot to ibo crown of the bead, aiul 
subdivisions obtaimjd by one half or ono-lLird of a foot. 2. 
canon from the twelfth to the twenty-second dynasty is only an 
extension of the first. 'J’ln; whole figure was contained in a nniuhcr 
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of scjMares of half a foot, and tlio whole height divided into eighteen 
parts. Jn these two canons the height above the sixth foot is not 
reckoned. 3. The canon of the ago of I'saminetici, wliich is ineti- 
tioned by Diodorus, reckoning the ontiro height at 21 i feet from 
the sole to the crown of the head, taken to the upper part. The 
proportions [ire dilferent, but without any introduction of the Grei^k 
canon. Tlio cjinon and tlie leading lines wore origijuilly traced in 
red, subsecpieiitly corrected by tlie princip.-il artist iu blaiik, and the 
design then executed. In Egypt, Jilinost every object of sculpture 
and architecture wjis painted. The colossal Egyptian st;itucs are 
generally of granite, basalt, porphyry, or sandstone. Tlio two 
colossi on tlie plain of ^J’liebos are of coarse, lifird giitstone. Ihe 
Egyptians Jilso worked in diirk and red granites, breccias, serpoiitincs, 
arragoniti!, linu‘stonos, jasp<u-s, feldspar, cornelian, glass, gold, silver, 
bronze, le[id, iron, the hard woods, fir or cedar, sycamore, ehony, 
acacia, porcelain and ivory, and terra cotta. All objects, from the 
most gigantic obelisk to the ininuto articles of private life, are fourd 
ileeorated with liioroglyjducs. 

Egyptian sculptors were ahso remarkable for Iho correct and 
execlhait i-epresentatioii of animals. I'liero may, indeed, he noticed 
in their representation a freedom of hand, a ehoico Jind variety of 
forms, a tnithfidness, and even what deserves to boealled imitation, 
which Contrast with the uniformity, th(‘ rigidity, the absenca' c>f nataire 
{•lid lif(‘, wliieh liuman figures present. Tlato mentions a law 'whieli 
foibaih^ tlie artists to depart, iu tbo slightest degree, in tlie execution 
of .s(atih*s of till.' liuniau form from tbo typo eoiisccraied by luiestly 
aulhorily. The artist, therefore, not being reistrieted in bis study 
of tin* animal form, could thus give to it^- image greater varii'ty of 
iMoiioii, and by imitating animals in nature, hidemnity himself for 
till; enjistiaint lie experienced when ho represented kings and priests, 
'riiii two Colossal lions in red gninite, brought to England by T.ord 
riud'oe, may bo eonsidored as reimarkably good specimens of 
Egyptian aT't, as [ijiplieil to the deliiieatioii of .animal forms, 
riiey evince a coiisideiable knowledge of an.atoiny in the strongly 
marked delineation of thi* niuscnlai* development. ^The lorni also is 
natural and easy, thus admirably expressing the idea of strength in 
a state of repose. They were sculjduied in ihi*. l eign ul Amunoph J J I. 
Tiie representations of the sacred jiniiiials, the cvnoeopli.alus, the lion, 
•>he jaeloil, the ram, &c., are fromicntly to ho met with in Egyptian 
^eulpiure. 


— The prinei]ial cliaraclcristics, as visible in the most 
ancient monuments of this peojde, are, the Imes rectilinear, the 
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attitude rigid, the moulding of the features imperfect, want of* pro- 
portion in the limbs, which are generally so meagre that they give 
no idea of flesh or iiiusoles, and thus their oulline exhibits no 
undulation. The form of the head is an oval, narrow towaids the 
chin, which terminates in a point; the e 3 "es are long or slightl)'^ 
raised at the outer extroniily. No Eg 3 ’ptian work exhibits such 
shapelessness. In the small Etruscan flgu res the arms are pendant, 
and closely adhering to the body^ ; the feet arc parallel ; the folds of 
the drapery are marked b}" a simple line. This was the first st^de. 
Of this st^do were the “Opera Tuscauica,” a term used by the 
Komans to imph" all j)roductions which exhibited the hard and dry 
manner of the earlier Etruscan school. These characteristic b^aturcs, 
however, wliitih are suppostjd to be peculiar to early Etnisc.an art, 
are not indicative of aii}^ parlicular nation ; the}’’ exhibit the natural 
im])crfcction and want of art peculiar to the first stage of the 
dovclopinent of art in all countries. 

The second style ma}^ be roct^gnised 
by 80111(5 essential iniprovennuit, b^^ a, 
stronger expression of the features of 
the fa(‘e, and b^" a more energetic action 
of tlie limbs, witliout tlie l igidit}' and 
restraint of th(5 aititndo entirely dis- 
appi‘aring; tin* musedes and the boims 
arc indicated in a hard luanner, espe- 
cially' ill the calv('s of the legs ; and in 
g(*ncral the wliolo expression is ex 
aggerated, the veiy ojiposite to all 
that is gra(5eful, easy, and flowing. 
These characteristics are peculiar to 
all statues of the same style, and in 
order to recognise the mythological 
personages wlii^h iliey repres(5nt, re- 
coil rse must be had to their atlrihiitcs ; 
for an Apollo is made like a llereuies. 
Almost all the male figures wear b(5ai (ls ; 
the Jiands are constrained, the tingeis 
rigid, the eyes immstrous and proti nd- 
ing, the featui(5H of a (5oarso nature, 
and the dilferent parts of the bo(ty badly^ pul iogctlu 5 r ; the hair 
falls in tresses, an<l the drap(5ry is indicated hy parallel folds: 
sometimes,, on the statues of women, the sleeves of the tunic arc 
plaited very elaboratety. 

1’he tliird style is indebted to the influence of the (Ircoks, and 
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forma »a near approach to thoir practices, without, however, cqual- 
liiifi^* tlicir poifection. They are in this epoch amjilgamatod in one 
school, and ono has frequently need of inscriptions in Etruscan 
characters engraved on the monuments to attiibiitcj them Avitli 
certainty to their real authors; the air and form of the heads 
huger, rouiidoi’, moro marked than those of the Greeks, servo to 
distinguish them. At this period, and at an earlier period also, 
Etruscan art was not oidy Greek in the choice and disposition of 
subjects — subjects belonging entirely to citlier Greek mytludogy or 
history — but also Greek in its character and style of art. TIkuo 
was, indeed, frequent intercommunication in the earl}’’ periods 
between Greece and Etruria ; the people of Agylla tsont fre(pient 
embassies to Delphi. The Gorintliian Dmnaratus emigrated to 
Tarquinii, and bringing with him a colony of artists, established 
schools of Greek art there. ]\Ir. Dennis gives the following names 
to the three Etruscan styles according to their characteristic features. 

1. The Egyptian; 2. The Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is some- 
.tiiues called, perhaps in compliment to its more than doul)tfid (Jreek 
character; 3. Tlui llellcnie. To these throe, ho adds, may be add(;d 
a fourth, the Decadence. This, indeed, must follow as a necessary 
eorisequenco in all developments. Wliatover has a rise, and reaches 
maturity, must have a decline, 

Grech * — ^'riio stages of the development of the art of sculpture in 
Giveoo may bo given in five distinct j>eriods or epochs, naming 
Ihese, for greater convciiieiici*, chiefly from the name of the pi incipal 
artist whose stylo prevailed at that period : 

V 

1. Tho Dacdaloan, or early . ( - -oSO u.c.) 

II. The yEgiiietan, or archaic . (o80 — ISO u.c.) 

I II. Tho rhiilian, or the grand . ( ISO —400 u.o.) 

IV. Tho L’raxitelean, or the heauliful (4U0 -2o0 u.c.) 

V. Tho l.)eclino . . . (‘ieO - - ) 

Prior to the ago of Diedalns, there was an earlier slagt^ in the 
<levoloj)nient of tho art, in whic*h the want of art, which is iiecnliar 
to tliat early stago, was exhibited in rude attempts at tho re])resen- 
taiion of tho linman figure, for :imilar ami almost identical nule 
repivsen tat ions arc attempted in the I'arly stages ot art in all 
countries; as the early attempts of children are nearly identical in 
all ages. In this early period the first attempt at repri‘sentMtion 
consisted in fashioning a block of stone or woiul into some s<Mnblancx* 
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of tlio Imninn form, and this rudo attempt constituted a divinity. 
Of this primitive form was the Cupid of Tlu^spiae ; the Juno of Argos 
was fashioned in a similar i iide manner from the trunk of a wilcV 
pear tree. Tliose attempts were thus nothing more than shapeless 
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blocks, the head, arms, and legs scarcely ehdined. Some of these 
wooden Idoeks are sui)posed to have btjen, in a coarse attempt at 
imitation, fnrnislied with real liair, and to Ijuvo been clothed with 
]cal drapei ics in ordt.*r to conceal the im])eT lection of the form. Ik" 
next step was to give tlnrse shaptdess blocks a liuinaii form. Tii*; 
up; er part assumed the likeness of a iiead, and by degrees arms aiul 
legs were mark(!d out, but in these early imitations of the iMiinaa 
lignre tlit^ arms were, doubtless, i-ejuesented elosely attaeln^d to tin- 
sid<.*s ; and the legs, tliuugh to a certain extent defined, were still 
eoiinectwl and niiitc^l in a common julhir. 





rjr> 

Thf) of Daadalns marks an improvement in ^ho moulding of 
the Imman fignro, and in giving it life and action, 'riiis improve- 
meiit in the arts consisted in rcpresonling tlio human figure witli 
the arms isolated from the body, the legs detael kkI, and the eyes 
open; in fine, giving it an appearance of nature as well as of lifo, 



juid thus introducing a prine!ph* of imitation. 'J hi.s important 
progress in tin* practice of the art is the charoctc'risf ie liatine of the 
sc.iiool of Dsvdalns, for under the name of Pa'dalus \V(‘ imist iinder- 
staiid a school of artists, pi(d»ably Athenians, ^vho practised their 
art in this style. According to Fla.xmnn, the rude elVorts ot this 
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age were intended to represent divinities and heroes only — Jwpiter, 
Neptune, TTercules, and several heroic characters had the self-same 
face, figure, and action ; the same narrow eyes, thin lips, with the 
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corners of ihc mouth turned upwards; the pointed chin, nairo'v 
loins, turgid muscles; th<r same advancing jiosiiion of the lowei' 
limbs ; the rigid hand raised bosid<j the head, and the left extended. 
"J’htdr only distinctions wore that Jupibr ludd the thunderboU,- 
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Nephmo tlie trident, and ITercnles a i^alm branch or bow. 'Pho 
female divinities were clotlicd in drai)eries divided into few and 
perpendicular folds, their attitudes advancing like tlioscof the male 
ligures. 'i’ho hair of both male and female statues of this pci’iod is 
arranged with' great care, collected in a club bcliind, sometimes 
entirely curled. 

between the rudeness of tljo JlaMlalean and the hard and severe 
styhi of the yKginetan there was a transitional style, of which thii 
Minerva of Dipcenus and Scyllis may afford an example. The 
metopes of the temple of Selinus in Sicily Averc of this transitional 
period. 

— Tn the vKginetan period of sculpture there was still 
n‘taiued in the eharact(U* of the heads, in the di‘lails of the, costume, 
and in the manner in Avhicli the beard and the hair are treated some- 
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iliing archaic and conventional, undoubtedly derived from’ the habits 
and teacliings of tin? ju’imitivi. schc.ol. Hut there ]>veA"ails at the 
sann‘ tiim?, in the (execution of the human form, aiul tin* maninu’ in 
which tlie nude is treated, a knowledge of anatomy, and an exeel- 
leuce of imihition carried to so high n degre*’ ol truth as t(' give 
convincing pr(»ofs of an advanced ste]> and a higher stage in tin? 
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doviilopiu(int of the ai t. Tlio fidlowing are the principal cliaraClcris- 
ticH of the yKginctan style, as derived from a careful examination 
of the statues found in il^^giiia, wliieli were the undoubted produc- 
tions of tlu) school of the /Eginetan period. 

Tlie h(‘ads, c‘ither totally destitute of express^ion, or all reduced to 
a geiioral and conventional expression, present, in the oblique position 
of Ihe ej’cs and mouth, that forced smile which seems to have beef 
th(^ characteristic feature common to all productions of the ancient 
style, ; for W(‘ find it also on the most ancient medals, and on bas 
reliefs of the primitive period. 

The hair tieated likewise^ in a S3’slematie manner in small curls or 
plaits, worhed with wonderful industry, imitates not real hair, 
hut genuine wigs, a p(;culiarity which may 1)(; remarked on other 
Avorks in llie aneitut style, and of Etruscan origin. 1’ho heard is 
indicated on tlie cli(‘(jk a deej) mark, and is rarely wOrktrd 'in 
relief, hut, in the latter ease, so as to iniitato a false heai’d, and eonso- 
quently in the same system as tlu', hair. Tlie costume partakes of 
the same convent ional and hieratic taste; it consists of drapeuy, with* 
straight and n gular folds, falling in symmetrical and parallel masses, 
so as to imitate the rcjid draperies in which the aiKuont statues in 
wood were draped. Tlieso conventional forms of the dra])ery and 
hair may, therefore, he considered as deriving theji* origin from 
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an imitation of the early statues in wood, thcr first objects of woialiip 
and of art among tluj Greeks, wliicli were frequently covered with 
fals(i hair, und elotlied with real draperies. Tlic mu.'^eular deveh‘]) 
mcni ohservablo in these figures is somewhat exaggerated, hut., 
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/considering ilio period, is wonderfully accurate and true to nature. 
Tl^(^ genius for imitation exhibited in this stylo, carried as fiir as it 
is possible in the expression of the forms of the body, althougli still 
acfcoiupanicd by a little meagreuess and dryness, the tnitli of detail, 
the exquisite care in the execution, evince so profound a knowledge 
of the structure of the human body, so great a readiness of hand, in 
'a word — an imitation of nature so skilful, and, at the same time, so 
'simple, that one cannot but recognise in them the productions of an 
art wli^(jh arrived at a point the nctircst to perfeetion. Art had 
reached that stage when there was nothing wanting but a great man 
to completely emancipate it from its .arebai(3 and hioralie foticrs, and 
lcad .it, by a further stop onwards, to its perfect development, 'fhat 
' man was l*hidias. 

Jlotwecn the severity of the Tl^ginotau school and the pcifect 
style of the ago of Phidias, there may he ])laccd the sculptures of tln^ 
Thesenm as aeonnecting link or a transitional style. 

PhifUan . — “This period (wo hero adopt Mr. Vaux’s words) is tlic 
golden ago of Greek art. During this period arose a spirit of sculp- 
ture whicfh combined grace and majesty in the happiest manner, and 
by emaneipating the plastic art from iho fetters of antique stiiVuoss, 
attained under tlio direction of Porichis, and by the hand of l^bidias, 
its culminating point. It is curious to remark the gradual progress 
of the arts; for it is clear i hat it was slowly and not per saltnm 
, that the gravity of the older school was changed to the perfect style 
bf the ago of Phidias : indeed, even in his time a slight severity of 
manner prevailed ; a relic of the^ rigidity which ch.aracterizcd the 
art of the earlier ages. In the same way the t.j no character of the 
style of Phidias was maintained but for a little after the death of 
the inastor himself. On his death, nay oven towards the cl<»se of 
his life, its partial decay had commenced ; and though remarkable 
beauty and softness may bo observed in tlic works of his successors, 
art never recovered the spiritual height she had reacdied under 
Phidias himsclfV' In iJii^ age alone seiilpture, by the grandeur and 
sublimity it bad attained to in its style, was qualified to give a 
form to the sublime conceptions of the deity evolved liy the mind 
of Phidias. He alone w?ts considered able to embody and to render 
luaiiifest to the oyo tho sublime images of Ilomcr. lienee he was 
called “ the sculptor of the gods.” It is well known that in the 
conception of his Jupiter Olympius, Phidias wished to render 
'nanifest, and that ho succeeded in realizing, the sublime imago under 
which Homer represents the master of the gods. The souljuoi* 
‘‘inbodied that imago in the following manner, according to Pan- 
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saTiiaH*. “Tho god sat on. a throne of ivory and gold, his head 
crowned with a branch of olive, his left hand presented a Victory of 
ivory and gold, with a crown and fillet ; his right hand held a 
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sceptre, beuatifnlly distinguished by all the dillercnt metals, on 
which an eagle sat; the sandals of the god wore gold, so was his 
drapery, on which were various animals, with flowers of all kiinl'^, 
especially lilies ; his throne was refulgent with gold and piecions 
stones. There were also statues; four Victories, alighting, wore 
annexed to the feet of the throne ; those in froht rested each on a 
sphinx that had seized a Theban youth ; below the sphinxes tho^ 
children of Niobe wore slain by tlie arrows of Apollo and Diana.’ 
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Ihis statue, Flaxman observes, sixty feet in height, was the most 
renowned work of ancient sculj)ture, not for stupendous magnit.ude 
alone, but more for careful majesty and sublime beauty. Miillor 
thus characterizes the distinctive features of this period “ We find 
ovcr^^wlicie a truth in the imitation of nature, which, without 
suppressing anything essential (such as the veins swollen from 
exertion) without .ever allowing itself to be severed from nature. 



attained the highest nobleness and the 2>niest beauty, a fiie and a 
vivacity of gestuvt* when the subject demands it, and an ease and 
comfort of repose when, as in the gods especially, it appeared fitting; 
the greatest truth and lightness in the ti(iatment of tlie diapery 
when regularity and a certain stitTness is not requisite, a luminous 
projection of the leading idea and abundance of motives in subor- 
dinate groups, evincing much ingenuity of invention ; and lastly, a 
natural dignity and grace united with a noble sublimity and iinaf- 
Jeetedness, without any ctfort to allure the senses, or any aiming at 
dazzling eifect and display of the artist’s own skill, which charac- 
terized the best ages not merely of art, but of CTrecian life generally.” 
Tlie sculptures of the r*arthcnon, now in the British TMuseum, can 
lead us to ajipreciate the manner of Phidias, and the oliaracter <jf his 
school, as observed by Flaxman ; they are t(^ he admired for their 
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fiimplioit.y, gi*andcnr, elo^^anco, and nature. The Thesens of *1110 
pediment, the metopes, 'and bas reliefs, ans remarkable for that 
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grandemr of stylo, sijuplicity, truth, beauty, which are tlie character- 
istics of the school of riiidias. '^I’hese sciilidures, however, whicli 
emanated from the mind of Phidias, and weio most cei tainJy cxccnied 
iiinicr his eyes, and in his school, are not the works of liis hands. 
Phidias himself disdained, or worked but little ih marble. They 
were, doubtless, the works of his jmpils, Alcameiies, Ag»naci itus, and 
some other artists of his time. For, as FJaxman remarks, the 
styles of difterent hands arc sufficiently cvi(^cnt in the alto and 
basso rilievo. 


Praxitclean, - -This period is characteri/ed by a more rich and flow- 
ing style of execution, as well at^ l)y the choice of softer and mure 
delicate subjects than lud usually l)een selected for representation. 
Jn this the beautiful was sought after rather than the sublime. 
Praxiteles may bo considered the first sculptor who intj'oduced this 
more sensual, if it may bo so called, style of art; for he was the 
first who, in the unrobed Aphrodite, combined the utmost luxuriam*c 
of personal charms with a spiritual expression in which the queen 
of love herself appeared as a woman needful of love, and filled 
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witli inward longing. TFe first gave a proinincnco to coiporeal 
attractions, with wliich the deity was invested. Lysippus con- 
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Iributcd to advance this style hy the peculiar rulness, roundiiC3ss, 
and hai'inonioiis general ©ITcct, hy which it a])pcars that liis works 
were charact ei i zed . 

The following arc some of the more paiticailar cliaracteristies 
the human form, adopted by the Grecian .sculptors of this 
ago . 

In the profile, the forehead and lips touch a i>crpendicuiar line 
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dmwu between tlicin. Tii yoiin^ pcrBons, the brow iiwd nose newly 
form a straight line, which gives an expression of grandeur and 
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delicacy to ihe face. I’ho foreliead wjis low, the eyes large, but nut 
projninont A de}>tli was given to the eye to give to the eyebrow a 
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linor arch, and by a deeper shadow, a bolder relief, 'fo the eyes a 
living play of light, was coiinnunicated, by a sharp projection of the 
upper eyelid, and a dtjep deprcjssion of the pupil. Small eyes were 
l esei-vod for Vonuses and voluptuous beauties, whieli gave them thl^ 
languishing air called \rypov. The upper lip was sliort, the lower 
lip fuller than the upper, as this tended to give a roundness to the 
chin ;'the short upx)er lip, and the round and giandly* formed chin, 
being thn most essential signs of genuine Greek formation. The lips 
we] e generally closed, though slightly open in the statues of the gods, 
but the teeth were never seen. The ear was carefully modelled and 
finished. The hair was curl}", abundant, and disposed in Heating 
locks ; in females it was tied in a knot behind the head. The face 
was always oval, and a cross drawn in the oval indicated the design 
of the face. The perpendicular lino marked tlie position of the 
brow, the nose, the mouth, and the chin ; the horizontal line passed 
through the eyes, and was parallel to the mouth. The hands of 
youth weri^ beautifully rounded, and the dimples given ; the fingers 
wore, tapered, hut the articulations wore not geneially indicated. 
In the mah) form, the chest was high and prominent. In the female 
form, cs])ecially in that of goddesses and virgins, the breasts weie 
in moderate relief, and generally a little higher Ilian in nature, 
'riio abdomen was without prominence. The proportion of (ho 
limbs was longer than in the preceding period. In the male and 
female figure, tlio foot was rounded in its form ; in the female the 
toes are delicate, and have dimples over their first joints g(‘n11y 
marki-d. 

The sculptors of this ago avoided all violent motions and ])ortur 
bn lions of the passions, wliich \voiild have oouq'letely marred tliat 
(;xpr(ission of serene rope sc wliich is a ]>roiuiiicnt cliaractoristie of 
ihe beautiful period of (iieek sculpture. Indeed, the chied’ object of 
tlio Greek sculptor was the representation of the lieaiititul alone, and 
to this principle ho made character, expression, coslumo, and 
everything else subordinate. It is evident that fliis t.y])c of heaiity 
t)f form, adopted by the Grecian sculptors, is in imison with, and 
exhibits a marked analogy to the type of lace and form ol tlu^ Greeks 
themselves; for, as Sir Charles Hell observes, ihe Greek lace is a 
fine oval, the forehead full and carried forward, the eyes large, the 
nose straight, the lii)s and cliin finely formed; in short, the forms of 
tile head and face have been tin*, type of the antique, and of all which 
we most admire.* 

* Tinus, Nuxos, Samos, anil other favoured s^iols in th.e .‘‘till tuniish 

types of that glorious rairo wliieli gave moilels ti' I’lutlias and l’rjt\ii»eles. In the 
uieii there may still bo seen hcaiity nf form and the mo.st amj»le devoh»pmont ot 
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Decline . — Art liaving in the two previons periods reached its,/)ul- 
ininutiiig ])(>int of i)crfociioii ; as is the law of all devidopmeiit, when 
a culminating point is reached, a downward tendency and a period of 
decline Logins, for tlio cycle of development must he completed and 
the stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline and decay run through. 
IMidlcr remarks, “ the creative activity, the real central point of the 
entire activity of art, which fashions peculiar forms for pccidiar ideas, 
must luwe flagged in its exertions wdieu the natural circle of ideas 
among tljo Greeks had j*eceiv(.‘d complete })lastic emhodiment, or it 
must have Leon morhidly driven to abnormal iinxmtions. W'e find 
therefore, that art, dTiring this period, with greater or less degrees 
of skill in execution, dtilighied now in fantastical, nowin effeminate 
ju-oductions, calculated merely to charm the senses. And even in 
the Lot ter and nohhu* works of the time there was still on the whole 
somf'tliing — not, indeed, very striking to the eye, but which could 
be felt by the natural s(mso, something which distinguished them 
from the earlier works ~~t ho striving after effect.^' The spirit of imita- 
tion marked the latei* ])oi tion of this kind of decline. 4'ho sculptors 
of this age, d('sj)airing of ecjualling the ]»rodnctions of the former ago, 
gave lhoms(flves u]> < om])lctely to servile imiUtion. '^Flie imitation 
was naturally intcTior to the original, and each sU(;c('odiug athunpt 
at imitation was but a stc'p lowcn* in d(‘gradation of the art. A\’hen 
they ceased to study natiu o they tlmuglit to n‘paiv the dcterioratitni 
of tlu^ beauty of form by the iiuish of the parts; and in a still 
I.'iter ])eri<)d they gave, instead of a, grandeur of style, an exagge- 
ratioii of form. Lastly, liciiig utterly unable to cope with tli(;iv 
picdeecssors in tlio scailptnixi of statues, they had recunrso to tluj 
manufacture of busts and portraits, wliich they execnt(;d in coinitle‘SS 
luiml )ors. 

Homan . — Jii the very early peuiods, the Homans imitated the 
Ltmscans, for, genuj ally S 2 )eakiug, all the wo^ks of the first jJCi'iods 
of Home were) <?x<?cuted by lOtrusean artists. Etruscan art cxer- 
(iis(‘d the grcat(\st influence in Ihmie, for Ihuiie was adorned with 
moriiiuujiits of Etruscan art, in its very infancy; it was a U'nscan 
ealh^d V’cliirins IVIaninrius who made the shields (aiuiilia) of the 
teniyde of Nnmfi, and who made, in bronze, the statue of Vertuinna, 
a Tus(;an deity, in the suburb of Hoim^ The most ancient monu- 

tho muscloa aiul limbs— perfect symnujtry imiteil wiili muiily strciigtli. In ibo 
^vomen tlio striiiglit brow ainl iioise, tbc dolieatoly formed mouth and chin, the 
smooth aiul roiindod neck, losing itself in the llowiiig curve of tlio shoulders, anil 
hearing, like a ])edestal of l*arijm marble, the exijiii&itely sliaiiod head, the grace- 
ful cairiiige, and tlie weJl-jirojiortinned Viinbii.—Qunrttrtf/ //ft-/’., Vol. 
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incnt«,of lioinc thus concsponcled Avitli tlic coiitoiwporanoons stylo of 
Etrusoaii art ; there is thus a siiailarity in the figures ; the attributes 
alone can lead one to disiingni.sli them, as these attributes tell if the 
statue was coniKJctcd with the creed or iiKjdes of belief of Etruria or 
lioiue. There was not, therefore, any Homan stylii, properly so called, 
the only distineiion to be lemarlvcd is that the statues of the early 
periods, (‘.xcented by the Homans, are eharaeterized, like the Homans 
themselves of the same period, by a beard and long hair. At a 
late ])eriod all I ho architecture, all the sculpture of the public edi- 
fices at Jiomc, were in llio Tuscan style, according to the testimony 
of I liny. 

AftciV the second l'uni('. war, Clrcok artists toolc the place of Eiriis- 
esm artists at Honui; the taking of Syracuse gave the Homans a 
knowledge of tlu) bcautiftil works of Greece, and the ti’casures of art 
brought from (A»rinth chiefly contributed k) awaken a taste among 
tlnun, and they soon turned into ridicule their ancient statues in 
(day ; Greek artists abounded in Home, and tbe bistovy of Homan 
art was tbencoforward eonfuiinded with tbat ot the vicissitudes ot 
Greek art. It may b(^ obscjrvcd, bowcv(.'r, 
us a general jvmark, tbat the l?oman statues 
are of a tlii<.;ker and more robust form, with 
less cas(i and gracjo, more stern, and of a loss 
ideal expression than Greek statues, though 
(Mpially made by (iix^clc artists. Tlio style 
of tbe woiks of soulptiue under the fii’st 
emperoi’s may lui (HmsideJ’(‘d as a continua- 
tion of the fourth ])eiiod of Greek snil])iurc. 

These works exhibit a gieat deA,l of for'“(3 
and ebaracter, though a want of care is visi- 
ble in some parts, es])i‘ciany in tlio hair. 

T1i( 5 characters of the lu'ads .always bear out 
tin; dt^scriptions wliicb historians have giveii 
of tla?'^ ])erson they ludoiig to, the Homan 
head di liering essentially Irom the (jirook, in 
lia\ ing a more aixJied forehead, a nose moio 
a(piiliiie, and fi^itnres altogether of a nu^ro 
decided character, nnder August-us, and the vknts of a koman rERioi). 
following lioman emperors, to meet the de- 
mand fur Greek statues, toombcllisl) their liouses and villas, several 
‘'opiijy and imitatiuiis of celebrated Greek works were mannfacluied 
ly the sculptors of tbe age. Tbe Apollo Hidvidm-e, the Venus de 
Medici, the \ cnus of the Capitol, and several ru])ies of eolebrnted 
<Meek works, in the Hritish Museum, are sip^posed to ho of this age. 
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According to b'Jaxman, the Venus do Medici is a deteriorated v.ariety 
or repetition of a Venus of Praxiteles. Even in this age, tlie taste 
for Etruscan art still ictained its inUuence, as the colossus of Apollo, 
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in bronze, of excellent workinanship, placed in the library of the 
temple of Augustus, was an Etruscan work. Under Tiberius and 
(daudius a limit was iilaced to the right of having statues exposciil 
in ])ublie ; consequently a lesser number of statues were made, and 
less attention wiis paid to tlie perfection of the ])ortrait. lloweveK, 
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some excellent works were produced in this period. The style 
bocaino purer and more refined under Adrian, for a pirtial revival of 
( I reek art is attributed to this emperor. Tlie hair was carefully 
work(jd, the (iyt;brows were raised, the jiupils weri; indicated by a 
deep cavity — an essential characteristic of this age, rare before this 
period, and fi’cqnontly introduced afterwards ; the he.'ids acquired 
greater strength, without, however, increasing in character. Under 
the Antoni lies, the decay of art was still more manifest, disj)laying 
n want of simplicity, and an attention to trivial and rnoretricious 
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iicrossories. Thus, in the busts, the hair and the beard luxuriate in 
an exaggerated profusion of curls, the carelid exiuession of tin? 
i'ealures of the countenance being at the same time frequently 
loglecfed. This age was rcmaikablo also for its recurrence to tlie 
^lyle of a primitive and imperfect art in the reproduction of 
tigv])tian statues. Idke the pre-Ji*aphaelitism of the present day, 
this imitation of, and recurrence ti>, the early and impcifect forms of 
!irt, like second childhood in man, are evident signs of the down- 
v^avd tendency and total decay of art. The art declined still further 
Juuhir Commodiis and Scvcnis. The use of perukes and false hair- is 
' xhibited in the busts. The figures were im'chanical in style, and 
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lotall}^ deficient in life. Under Alcxandei’ Scjvorns it was degraded 
into a coarse and low stylo. Deep 1’uitows were marked on tlie 
forehead, hair and heard were indicated hy long lines, a deeper 
cavity was given to Ihe pnpils of the eyes; the forms heeamo dry 
and laiignid, the heads lost all charaetei’, and were reduced to such 
a [oAv grade as (o be scarcely distinguishable one from another. 


]\IYTirOLOGy OF SCULPTURE. 

When the style and period of an object of sculpture is known, a 
further knowledge will be nxpiired of the god, goddess, king, o;rl 
h»‘ro it l epresonts, which can only he acquired by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their distinctive attributes. Tn order, therefore, to assist 
the student of arfdueology, we shall here give a brief enumera- 
tion of the distinct ivc attributes of the gods, goddesses, kings, 
hinoes, which are visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Homan 
sculpture. . . 

EyypfkoK — The objects represented in sculpture by the Egyp- 
tians were deities, men, and animals. 

Fjtjypfinn Dchiosi, — TJk^ same deity among the Egyptians was repre?* 
sented under tliree din\‘i\*nt forms: — 1. Pure human form, Avith tli<' 
attributes peculiar to the god. 2, A human body bearing the liead 
of an animal Avliich Avas especially dedicated to that deity. 3, 'Pliis. 
same animal AAnth the attributes of the god. '^l^hoso three classes com 
bine the greater poi tion of figures of all dimensions, Avhich are found 
iu (^ahimds and museums. It is the head which bears the pi’incipal 
characteristic atti'ibute of each, whether standing or seated, in a 
natural form or mummified. Egyptian deities are represented in 
every kind of mattjrial ; Avax, Avood, baked clay and glaztid, porc e- 
lain, marble, hard and soft stone, precious stones, bronze, silver, gold. 
Frequcuilly the figui*es in wood, in stone, oi* in bronze, are gilt, and 
more frecpiently they arc painted in various and consecrated colours, 
osi^eeially for tlio face and for the nude, nolhing in this jcspeet hoin^' 
left to the', will of the artist. These representations being thus regu- 
lated by laAV or hy custom in all tlieso details, their constant unif -r- 
mity is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, ^.’ur 
it explains at once the scenes in Avliich these gods a2)pear, Avlictlor 
they are rc^presented in the round, in relief, in intaglio, painted ju 
liiicm, on papyrus, in wood, or in stone, the same attributes alAvrys 
indicate the deity, and the combination of these attributes, tliatnf 
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Knkph (Chnubis), 

The ram-hcadcd of 

Thebes. 

PlITAlI, 

The creator of the world. 

The god of Memphis. 

Ka, 

ITelios, the sini god, 

The god of ITfdiopolis (On) in 
the Delta. 

# A 



»Skti (in Coptic, Sate, ray, 
arrow ”), 

The consort of Kneph. 



I’MTAfl. 


Second Order, 

A. 'I'he child of Amiin. 

1. Khimsu ((^’lionso), Ilorcnlcs. 

II. The child of Kneph. 

2. Tet (Thoth), TJermes. 

C. children of Phtah. 

8. Atnmn, Atmn, Atum. 

4. I’asht (Bubastis), the cat-hoaded goddess of Bnbastis. 

Artemis. 

D. The children of Ea, Helios. 

5. ITather (Atlior), Aphrodite. 

0. Man. 

7. Ma, Thmei (Truth). 

8. Tefnn, the lioness-headed goddess. 
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• •9. Mnntu, Munt (Mandiilis). 

10. Scbak, Sevok, the cvocodilo-headed god. 

11. Seb, Cbronos. 

12. Niitpe, Netpo (TJlioa). 

Third Order, 

I. Set, Nubi, Tyj)bon. 
ri. Hesiri, Osiris. 

111. Hos, Tsis. 



IV. Nobti, Nepthys, the sister of Isis, “the inistioss of tlio 
house.” 
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V. Ilor-hor, Arooris, Ifor tlio elder, tlie god of ApoI]iiK)]xdis. 

Vr. Tier, Horns, child of Isis and Osiris, “ Iler-pa chrat,” JTur- 
pocrates, i.e. IToins ihe child. 

VIl. Armpn, Anubis. 

Several of thcs(^ gods wore represented as grouped in sets of three, 
and each city had its own trinily. In Thebes it was Ajunn-Ha, 
Mant, and Chonso ; at Phil;e the trinity was Osiris, Isis, Horns, a 
group the most frequently represented in most parts of Kgypt. 


Four Genii of the Dead, 

Aniset. Siuantf. 

Ilapi. Kcbhiisnof. 

All tlu) gods are cliaraederizcd by the beard hanging down from 
the chin- In general, they hold a sceptre surmounted by tluj Kn- 
kufa head, and the sacred Tan. Tlie sceptre is called “tain,” and 
is considered the (nnblem of power. The sacred iau is tlie symbol 
of life, or eternal existence. The goddesses carry a sceptre sui- 
inounted by a lotus flower (emblem of sovereignty) ; in pictures 
they freqiujnlly have wings, and arc always cloihed. Their com- 
mon hieroglypliic sign is an egg or a snake. ^J'he gods, as well as 
goddesses, often carry the whij) and crown of the Pharaohs. The 
latter is (jailed srhcu ; with the article prefixed, and the nominal 
suffix t, it was pronounced in latei* times J'-schent, and is so writttiii 
by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. According to the pic- 
tures, the low(3r one is red, and called, on that account, Teschei' ; 
the ujqior one is white' (absch), with the name of Hef, Tlie gods 
and goddesses have, moreover, the royal snake, the typo of dominion 
(the Uncus, basilisk), as a frontlet, like the Pliaraohs. Another 
crown is sometimes worn (generally by Osiris), the atf. It is com- 
posed of a conical cap, flanked by two ostHch plumes, with a disc 
in fi ont, placed on the horns of a goat. 

The gods and goddesses were principaUv distinguished according 
to their head-diesses. The following is an enumeration of tlie 
principal Egyptian deities, as represented under three dilferciit 
forms, and as characterized by their head-dresses : — 

T . — Gods and Goddesses of Pure Human Form. 

1. Gods of pure liuinan form bearing on tlieir lieads — 

Two long plume.s, the nude painted 
blue 


Amun. 
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Two long plumes, the l)o(ly it3^pliJilHc Kiikm. 

A cap fitting tightly to the head, the 
flesh green, the body mninmificd, 
leaning against the emblem of sta- 
bility; in his hand the emblem of 
stability PiirAn. 











Uj 



A scarabjens, the body of a band^^- 

legged dwavf PrrrAir. 


L 
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The snn’s disk encircled hy an niwus, 
the flesh coloured red JIa. 

A goose Skij. 

A lunaj* disk with a single lock of hair (^iionso. 

The lunar crescent, a disk in the midst Tno r»i. 

7’iio pschent A r.MU. 

^riie het with two foaihers, hearing in 
his hands the tan, with the whip 
and crook Osiris. 

The atf, in his hands tlic wliip and 

crook Osiris. 

'Flic niloinctor, or onihlem of stahility, 

.siiTiuonnlcd hy the atf, his counte- 
naiico haiharic Osiris. 

An ostrich feather Mail 

'Pwo tall ])linnes and horns, the hody 

of a child lloiiiis, the child. 

The pschent with a single lock of hair, 

his finger to his month iroiius, the child. 

A disk with nnens, a hody of mon- 
strous proportions Typhon. 

Four plumes A. form of Tnorii. 

Tlie papyrus plant JTAri!\ioiJ, the Nile. 

Tlio het, in his hands a battle-axe, ) 1 » an i‘ 0 , the god of 
shield, and spear } Avar. 


2. Goddesses of human form bearing on their head — 

The cap representing the royal vnlf uro 
snrinonnted hy the pschent, the flesh 
yellow Maut. 

The teschcr 

I 

A shuttle Neitii. 

A hawk 

The het with a cow’s horn on each 
side 8 ate. 
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I’ho sini’s disk with cow’s horns and 

Athok*. 




An ostricli feather Ma, Tiimici. 

A water- vase Nkti'k. 

i 2 
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(\‘ij) representing the royal vnltnrc •• 

sunnounted by the sun’s disk with 
eow’s horns Isis. 

A llirone Jsis. 

A basket on a liouso, hicroglypliie for 

“mistress of tiio honso ” Nkimtiys. 

A luiinber of pbinies Axic, Anovkk. 

A cap ro]u-cscnting the royal vullnn^ 
snrmonnfod by hot, or Jict with 
jdniiies EfLKYTiib'rA. 

ITct witli plumes, in her bands battle- 1 Ant a, Ibo goddess 
axe, shield, and sjiear S of war. 

The eniblom of purity Ciikah, hlgypt. 

11. — Delticff of II liman Form with llic Head of an Animal, 

1. Clods : — 

A rain’s bead, blue, surmounted by a 

disk and two plumes Amun. 

A ram’s head, green, two long liorns 
and tlie uneus IvNKi'ir. 

A ram’s head surmounted by the atf .. Knkch. 

T1 ic head of a hawk surmounted by tlu', 
bet and two plumes PiirAii, Sokkaiii. 

A hawk’s bead surmounted by atf .. 11 a. 

A liawk’s bead surmounted by disk 
and uriniis Ka. 

A hawk’s bead surniouuled by lunar 

crescent and disk (hiONso. 

The bead of the ibis surmounted by 

ntf TrroTH. 

The bead of the ibis surmounted by a 

lunar crescent, a disk, and feather .. Tiiotii. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk, 

uncus, and two plumes Muntlt. 

The bead of a crocodile surmounted 
hynif Skvak. 
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The hoad of a hull siirmonuted by ^ Osiuif^Apis, Skua 
horns anil nra?us | pjs. 

A hawk’s head sunnouiiied by psclieiit llonus. 

The liead of a jackal Anuhis. 

Same, surmounted by psclient and 

ina)us Anuuis. 

Tlio head of a hippopotamus with body 

of monstrous size .. .. Skiii, Typhon. 

^I’lie head of an ass Skt, Sktji, Tyj'IIon. 

2. Goddesses : — 

A cat’s head surmounted by uneus .. I’asiii'. 

Same, surmounted by disk and uneiis rAsui’. 

A cow’s hi^ad surmounted by disk and 

horns Aniou. 

'flic head of a lioness surmounted by 

disk and uueus I’kfnk 

A cow’s head surmounted by disk and 
uueus Isis. 

8amo, surmounted by disk, horns, and 

two plumes Isis. 

Same, nursing llorus Isis. 


The Four Genii of Aumitf\ or of the Lower World. 

1 1 iinian-headed Amset. dackal-l leaded Huiautf. 

A^ie-headed JIapi. Ilawk-lieadod Kehnsnof. 

Tliesc were originally names of Osiris as god of the lower woild. 

III. Symbolic Animah rcj^rGScnting those Gods whose llend-dress they 
somttunes bear, 

h’am with disk, horns, and two plumes on its 


head Amu.\. 

ham with disk and horns on its head .. Knei'II. 

Tlie urccus with horns Kneimi. 

The urmus with tcschcr Neitii. 

The searabieus riiTAii 

Vulture with the hot crown Mai;t 
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Vulture, on its head file psclicnt Nkith. 

Tlie male spliinx, bearded, the red disk and 

urieuB on its head Ka. 

A hawk, on its head the disk and uraeus .. Ka. 

Scarabaous with disk in its fore claws .. .. Ka. 

Hawk with lunar crescent and disk . . . . Cuonso. 

CJynoccphalus, a tablet in its hand Tiiotii. 

White ibis Thotii. 

Hawk in a square .. Aniou. 

Cow with a disk on its head At non. 

Jiioncss with a disk on its head 

Hawk, on its head a disk and plume .. .. Mont. 

A crocodile Sisvak. 

Hawk with atf Osiris. 

Nycticorax (heron) wearing the atf .. Osiris. 

Hawk with head-dress of Isis Isis. 

Hawk with psehent Horus. 

Jackal on an altar, with or without whip .. Anuius. 

Bull with a disk on its head Apis. 

„ , . . , (Hokhat, Agatho 

Hawk hovering over a monarch { . ^ 

^ i dmmoiu 

An asp iHoRiiAT, Agalho 

Serpent, bearded, with two human legs .. .. f diemon. 

An ass Sfcinr, Typiion. 

Vulture with outspread wings Etlkytiiuya. 

The winged disk with unei i IIorhai, Ag.itho 

1 doenioii. 

The great serpent Apop (Apophis). 



sriiiNx. 


The spliinx was an emblem of royalty, and the symbol of 
intellectual and physical power, ^ihe sphinx was of three kinds—; 
the Andro-Sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion, 
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denoting the union of intellectual and pli^^sieal power ; tlie Cvio- 
SpLinx, with the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; and tho 
llioraco-Sphinx, with tlio same body and the liead of a hawk. They 
were all types or representations of tho king. 



Tho celebrated si>hinx in front of tho pyraninls, in its origijial 
state, presented the appearance of an enoiiiu'us couchant. tiiidi'o- 
sphinx, with gigantic paws, between whicb was a miniature temple 
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with a platform, jnul flights of steps for approaching it, with ()<hers 
loading down from the plain above, the head was formerly adorned 
with the pschent. The whole is cut out of the solid rock, with the 



exception of the forelegs. The rock was cut into this form ahoifl- 
the reign of 'Hiotmes JV. On a granite tablet in the temple is the 
oval of this king. An avenue of Sphinxes formed a usual approacli^ 
to an Egyptian temple. 


M YTIIOL Oa Y OF SClJhVTURF, 1 5;^ 

Tho riicjOTiix is roprcsonted under tlie form of a bird, with winj^s 
l)artl3’ raised, and seated upon its open claws, liavinj^ at the hack 
of its head a small tiiti of feathers, and in front it l aises two hiiinaii 
arms, as if in an attitude of prayer. It is supposed to be a type of 




riKioxix. 

the Sothic period, the great year of the Egyptians, at the end of 
which, all the planets returned to the same place they occupied 
at its commencement. It was a period of 1401 years, which 
brought round to the same sciisons, their months and hjslivals. 
The story of its rising from its ashes was a later inventi»ai. 
according to Sir (J. Wilkinson the Egyptian name seems to be 
lll-MNES or signifying “saMUilum,” or a period of years. 

4’ho examples we have Imre given will be sullicient to give a 
g<‘neral idea of the represtmtation of the Egyptian deities under the 
tliiee forms above indicated, further and more accurate information 
will be found in the works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and of tlio 
( 1jevali(3r Bunsen. 

KlmjH and Queens . — The figures of kings and cpieens which are 
found in Egyptian nionnnu*uts oV all kinds, are iepri‘senti‘d in a 
j)ure human foiin, nude, dressed, or nnimmiliiid. Eor tlnj kings, 
:is for the gods, an appeiidag*' to the eliin, or plaited beard, dis- 
tinguislied them from tlio (jm^ens, as from tla; goddes,ses. I’his 
]>liiited beard is the general mai’k of the jualo foiin in all figures 
scidptured or painted by the Egyptians. The king is* recognised 
by two peculiar signs : 1. The serpent (nrieus), whicU raises its 
head and swollen neck over his brow and in front of his crown. 
2. Tlio name engraved oji liis statue, or written by his side on has- 
r<‘Ii(;fs and paintihgs, and tliis name is a serios of hieroglyphics 
' U'-losiid in an oval or cartouche. The honours ot the oval wmo 
I'eserved for tho kings and queens alone, and for those gods wlio 
'vere considei’ed as dynasts, or who had l eigned in Ifeypt ; but 
ill the latter case, the gods can bo recognised by tla ir attributes, 
iiud especially by the head-dress; the kings bring distinguished 
hy tlicir purely liumaii forms, ami by tlie rivdiness ol tla ir costume. 
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when they are not represented as mummified. The deceased* kin jijs 
arc further to he distinguished from living kings, as the dead kings, 
passing into the rank of gods by their apotlicosis, bear, like tlie gods, 



SETlll MESKITIIAII II., FIirrH RING OP THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 

the sacred tan in one hand, and some other divine attribute in the 
other, the uraius on their brow, and the head-dress of the god iiiuler 
whoso jirotoction they had placed themselves when alive. The same 
observation may be applied to the queens. 



MYTHOLOGY OF SCULPTUIiE, I55 

Private Individuals , — Private individuals bear no distinctive sign ; 
men have their heads shaved, or covered with hair carefully plaited 
and curled, frequently wigs of a large size, a striijed garment (slient i) 
round the loins, falls us far as the knees, and a semicircular collar 


EOYITIAN FUJI UKS. 



(o.^kh) with patterns in rows, is worn round the neck and on tlie 
chest; the legs arc naked, and the feet geneially bare. Women wcai- 
cither their own hair or a wig, and their head is covei*(‘d by a kind 
of striped cap (daft), sloping off to allow the ears to )x; seen, and 
descending in two long, broad, and rounded masses on eaeh side of 
Ihe neck. They wear a collar round flieir neck, and are elothcd in 
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a tight-fitting tunic, which descends to their ankles. The ifcad of 
a family is known })y liis long cane, wliich is nearly as tall as 
himself. If lie is seated with a table beforci him covered with 
offerings, and sometimes a flame on his head, this is a rcpresi'iitation 
of him when deceased, and the offerings are made by tlie personages 
of his family ; and if a woman is seated by his side with the flower 
of a lotus in her hand, with or without the flame on her licad, tliis 
is also a repriiscntation of her when deceased. In all their funereal 
represiMilations, as in all those of domestic life, the name of tluisc 
private individuals is always written hy the side of their head, 
which ginierally is a short scries of hieroglyphics ; preceded, in the 
ease of their being deceased, by tbo ebaraetorist ic signs of the name 
of Osii’is, all imm becoming subjects of ibis god on their leaving 
life. The small statuettes (shahfi) in a mummified form, without 
any ornament on the head, are offerings made to the deceased by 
their relations and friends, who had the name of the deceased placed 
on them. They arc supposed to represent the deccasinl under tluj 
form of Osiris. 

Animalfi, — The figures of animals, sculptured by the Egyptians, 
are remarkable for the perfection of the resemblance, tbo finish oi’ 
the details, and minute iiuitation of the colours. If these animals 
are symbolical, tlioir head-dress is that of the god of which they 
are the emblem. If they arc rcpn.‘seiilcd only in Ibeir njitural forms 
witliont any accessory, they represent the animal itself, the form of 
which is given — a lion, a nit, a crocodile ; but it must be observed ■ 
that almost all these animals partook of a symbolic character, which 
is the principal leasoii of their infinite mnltiifli cation. A bird 
with a Iminan head, wearing a disk and horns, represented Athor. 
She was then in a character, connected with the virtuous souls 
who have been admitted to the regions of Amcnti. I’ho sevara- 
ba3us or beetle was an emblem of the w^ild, and was sacred to 
the sun and to I’htah. Scarabsei, manufactured out of almost every 
known material, arc found in great abundance in Egyptian tombs. 
Of greenstone, carnclian, liajmatite, granite, serpentine, agate, lapis 
lazuli, plasma, amethyst, and other matcnals ; a cheaper kind was 
made of limestone, stained to iniitato a harder and dearer (piality ; 
and of the ordinaiy blue i>oitcry. Many bear hierogly[)hics, but 
the greater number are quite jilain. Those with liicroglypliics 
bear on their bases tbo figures of deities, sacred animals, names of 
kings, the name of the w(3arcr, and other symbols. A great number 
are fuiiej cal, and are cngi aved with a pray^er, or formula, relative 
to the heart or soul of the deceased. Those are found between the 
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i\)lds of the interior bandages, and on the chest of the innnnnies. 
Many, also, were used as amulets, and arc found set in chains, 



collars, rings, etc. They may be classed as oruanu'ntal, funereal, 
in* historical, some of these last of great size, bearing the name of 
Amuno])h ill., and his queen 'Faia, relate to his conqiK^sts, his 
lion-liunts, or the i)ublic woiks of his reign. The real sacred 
searabinus of the Egyptians has been fomul living in Ethiopia. 
Tlio white ibis is trequently rcpi’osented by ancient artists, though 
rarely found in I'gypt. It has been met with by Jlruce in Abyssinia, 
and has been named by Euvier, Ihig reJifiosa, »Sovoral kinds of 
s(u-pents are found represented, but especially the urmus, with its 
.swollen neck, now known to bo the Naia hnje, a most venomous 
.snake. An asp, represented 1 Tor-hat (the Agatho-dunnon, or pro- 
tecting genius). The great serpent, Apop (Apophis), was the cm- 
hlein of evil or sin. Another animal often figured in Egyptian 
s‘'nlpt.ure and painting is the cynoccphalus, or dog-hcadod baboon. 
It was the emblem of the god 'J'liotli. 

Sepulchral Tablets,— Sepnlcbral tablets or stcljc, aio ba.s-ielieisof a 
lough stone rounded at the lop, and which represent <itleiings made hy 
one or several pcrson.s, cither to the gods or to n«rn ; the offering.' to 
the gods are made by tlio deec^ased persons, v. ho in their turn I'cccive 
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them from their family. They also contain invocations addressed 
to the deities. Tlieso tablets, which arc all funereal, have several 
rows of figures; tlie liieroglj’phic inscriptions which accompany 
them explain the subject, and also give the name of the personages, 
whether dead or living. These sepulchral hihlets are almost all of 
calcareous stone, some of wood. They vary in height from a few 
inches to three, four, and six feet. They were placed in sepulchral 
chambers, and in the tombs of families. 

Etruscan . — To afford a key to the interprotjition of the mytho- 
logical personages, frequently represented in Etruscan art, we 
extract the following from Dennis’s “ Etruria.” The mythological 
system of Etruiia is leanicd i)artly from ancient writers, pai tly 
fnjiu nation.al monuments, particularly figured mirrors. It was in 
some measure allied to that of Greece, though rather to the early 
Pelasgic system than to that of the Hellenes ; but still more nearly 
to that of Home, who in fact derived certain of her divinities and 
their names from this souitio. 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Etruscan city, 
were Tina or Tinia— (hipra — IMeniva or IMenorva. 

Tinia was the supreme deity of the Etruscans, analogous to the Zeus 
of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of tho Homans. He is alwa3"s ]*cprO' 
sented on Etruscan monuments with the thunderbolt in his hand. 

CuniA was the Etruscan Hera or Juno, and her principal shriiu's 
seem to have been at Vcii, Falerii, and rerusia. I^ike her counttu- 
part among the Greeks and Homans, she appears to have been 
worshipped under other forms, according to her various attributes — 
as Feronia, Thalna or ’J’hana, llith^da, Lcucothea. 

Mi^nuva, as she is called on Etruscan monuments, answers to the 
Fallas Athene of tho Gieoks. It is probable that the name by 
which tho Homans know her was of purely Etruscan origin. Like 
her counterpart in tho Greek and Homan inj^thology, she is repre- 
sented armed, and with the rogis on lier breast, but in addition ha." 
sometimes wings. 

The other gods represented on Etruscan monuments are : — 

Sum MANUS, who hurled his thunderbolts by night, as Jupiter did 
by day. 

Vkjovis or Vkdivs, whose thunderbolts made those they struck deaf. 

Eiici.i!: or TIkrcle. — Hercules, a favourite god of the Etruscans. 

Sktiil^ns, or Vulcan, represented with a hammer and pincers. 

F»fiipHLUNs, the Etruscan Bacchus, also called VicRTUAiNirs. 
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ApTiV, or Apollo, who often appears on Eiriiscau mounnioiits as 
God of the Sun, being somciiines called UsiL. 

Tuums, or Mercury. 

Tun AN, or Vemis. 

Tiiksan, the goddess of the dawn — Aurora. 

Losna, or La LA, the Kiruscan Luna or Diana. 

Nktjiuxs, or Neptnno, is of rare occniTeii(,*e on L/i-nscan nionu- 
incnts. 

(Iastuti and Pur/rufCi:. — ('astor and Pollux, arc frefpieutly rep re- 
sciiited on mirrors. 

XoirriA, the Dor tuna of the Etruscans. 

VoLTUMXA, the great goddess, at whoso shrine tlio confederate 
])rinces of Etruria held their councils. 

lloiirA, tlio goddess of gardens. 

Lasa, or ]\[man. — The goddess of fate, wlio is represented with 
wings, soinctiincs with a liaiimier and nail, as if fixing nnaJterahly 
kor decrees, but more freipionlly with a* bottle in one hand and a 
stylus ii\tlio other, with which she inscu’ibes licr decisions. 

Mantus and IMania, the Pluto and Ihoserpiue of the Etruscan 
creed. Alantus is njpresontcKl as an old man wciaring a crown, with 
wings at liis shoulders, and a torch, or it may be largo nails in his 
liands, to show the inevitable character of his decrees. Of Mania 
we have no decided representation, but she is jirobably figured in 
some of the female demons who were supposed to bo present at 
stenes of death and slaughter. She was a fearful deity, Avho was 
propitiated by liunian sacrifices. ^ 

( ■irAiiUN, the great conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of tlie 
Etruscans the chief minister of Mantus, is often introduced on sepul- 
chral monuments, with his numerous atiendant demons and Furies. 

'fhe Etruscans also represented mythological animals in clay and 
bronze. The style of these figures, which lias all the defects Avliich 
]>rimitivo art could not avoid, is sufficiently characteristic of them ; 
the most remarkable is the Cliimacra, a monster having the body of 
a lion, a goat’s head springing from its back, and a serpent for a 
tail. A bronze chimmra is in the Florentine ({all cry, with an 
iiiscrijition in Etruscan characters on the fore leg. The celebrated 
Avolf of the capitol is also an Etruscan work, (jlriflins, sphinxes, 
hippocamps, or sea monsters, Scylla, with a double fish’s tail, and 
Typhons, with winged human bodies, tcrraiiiatiug in sei pents instead 
ef legs, are also found on Etrnscan monuments in a better style of 
art, being of a later period. 
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Greek and Eoman . — As it is by tbc knowledge of mythology 
find the clniractoristic attributes of each deity or hero, in con-, 
nexion with the creed and traditions of the Greeks and b’omans, 
that the various sculptured n^presentations of their deities and 
heroes can bo known ; wo shall give a concise enumeration of 
their distinctive characteristics and attributes, from Winkelman 
and Miiller.* A dictionary of mythology will a/lbrd every infor- 
mation with regard to the history of these deities, but we shall 
more particularly devote our attentiou to the illustration of the 
cattribiites and charael eristics of the deities as visible in figured 
representation, and as given to them hy (heck and liomaii sculp- 
toi’s. 

I'he forms and attributes of nearly all the Greek and llomaii 
deities are very uneeiiain, and their number is considt‘rable and 
various, for, as Cicero co»ifesses, “IS’ os Deos omnes ca facie noAdmns. 
qua i)ictores, fictoresquo volucrunt.” The mode of representing 
them depended on the caprice of painters and fahulists. Wo shall 
llicrcfore carefully follow the authorities weliave taken as our guide. 

We sliall first ciiumorato the forms adopted by the aneicut sculp- 
tors in their representation of the Iniimin figure. ^Flioy were the 
following, and were in close connexion with the spaces which they 
occupied and were intended to fill : 

The ITkrma, which was a human head on a pillar, having ilie 
^proportions of the Iniman fomi. It was an intermediate step 
between the isolated statue and the pillar from which tlie isolated 
statue was historically developed. 

The J>UST, a representation of the head down to the shoulders, 
sometimes also with the breast and waist, was derived from tlj(^ 

1 Forma. 

The Statitk was the complete development of the human form, 
and was destined to stand alone. The ten^plo images of the gods, 
which are the more perfect representations of the human form, wen* 
generally isolated statues. 

The GiROUI* was when two or more statues were combined. It. 
was a fonn frequently used among the Greeks for pediments i>t 
temples. The centre figure was then rendered more prominent hy 
greater dimensions, the other figures being arranged on both sides of 
it. A pyramidal form was thus given to the group, in order io 
adapt it to the shape of the pediment. 

* We have made largo oxtraots fmm Miillor, but our exouse must be Hint 
an in(lisi)ensable autliority ou this subject. 
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We sluill further onuinerale hero the different kinds of garments 
adopted as drapery by the Greek and Itoinan sculptors, as frequent 
mention will be made of them in tlio descriptions of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 

t 

GrfXJJAN CaSTUMK. 

Among the (jjeeks tlioir garments were divided iido 
those that were drawn over, and iTn/Sk-^fiaTa, those that wei’e thrown 



round the body. The male Chiton wi\s a vvcKdlcii shirt, originally 
without sleeves, which was then named the Dorian. Tlic Ionian was 

M 
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a long linen garmcTil in many folds, with sleeves. Tlic liimation was 
a large square garment worn over the chiton, generally drawn round 
from the left arm, which held it fast, across the bark, and.then over 
the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the left arm. 
Essentially ditferent from th(‘se was the Cblamys, which was adopted \ 
in (ircoco, especially by horsemen and ephebi. It was a mantle 
fastened on tlni right shonhler with a buckle or clfisp (Trepoi^), and 
^falling down along the thigh in two lengthened skirts. Covering 
on the head was seldom introduced in sciil])ture ; the only coverings 
introduced are the petasns, Avhich was worn ]>y horsemen and eph(‘hi, 
and the I'lirygiaifcap, wliich is usually given to Paris. 


GrKCIAN EkMALK 


Among the Chitons of the women, the Doric and Tonic arc easily 
distingi]isliod. The foriiKir, the old IJelleiiic, ^vas a garment of 
woollen <;l(>lh, not very large, without sleeves, and tastened on the 
shoulders hy clasps. ^I^his, also calhal the (rxio-nk was fve- 

qnontly so short as not to reach tlie knees. It 
was only joiiuid together on one side, and on 
the oflier was left partly open or slit np, (r> 
allow a free motion of tlie limbs. Diana and 
the Amazons are frequently represented in this 
chiton, I’lic Tonit% wbicb the Athenians hoj- 
j owed from the Tonians, was of linen, all sow(‘d. 
})rovidod with sleeves, very long and in many 
folds. Ill both, for the ordinary costnmo, I lie 
girdle (^(ovy) is essential ; it lies around the 
loins, and by the gathering np of the garment 
forms the koXitos. There was also a peculiar 
kind of dress, which seems to have been a 
species of double chiton, called SlttXols, ^tTrAoi'^tor, 
and rifiiSnrXdiSLov, Jt was the uj)pcr part of llio 
cloth forming the chiton, which was largoi 
than was required for the ordinary chiton, and 
was therefore tlirowm over the front and back. The bimation ot 
w’^omen bad in general the same form as that worn by men ; n 
common use, therefore, might have existed. The mode of wearing 
was nearly the same, only the (uivelopment was generally more 
complete and the arrangement, of the folds richer. 

The pcplos was an ample sliawl, which was worn round the body. 
StunetimcB it was so arranged as to cover the head, while it enveloped 
the body, it was so worn by brides. 
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Ho.uan CosruMK. 

. Tho Koman tunic, like the Greek chiton, was a woollen under- 
garment. It was sometimes girded with a belt, or girdle, round the 
waist, but was usually worn loose. Tho toga was au outer garment, 
of a somi-cii (;ula.r shape and of great length, Maud so worn as Uj let 
ils ends fall on both sides down to the ground in (ionsidorahlo 
nnisses. Tho stola, which was a tunic witli a broad border, and the 
palla, which was a, kind of large shawl worn over the st'ola, were 
female dresses. 

1 

THE TWELVE OLYMPIAN DIUTIES. 

Zi:ns. — .JuiMTMii. 

lie was represented cither standing or sitting. 'J’ho sitting pos- 
ture, in wlrich tlio liiniatioii, which is sunk down to the loins, 
forms tho usual dra])(‘ry, is eon- 
•ncctcd with tho idea of Iraiupiil 
power, victorious rest. TIkj standing 
posluro, in which the himation is 
often entirely discarded, or only the 
hac^k is covered, carries with it the 
idea of activity; Zeus is then con- 
(foived as protector, patron of political 
activity, or as tho god who punishes 
and guaids with thunderbolts. Tlic 
eliaraetcristio features of liis luv'id (as 
stam])ed by Tliidias) aro remarkabh* 
in the arrangement of the hair, which 
rose np from tho centre of the fore- 
head, and then fell down on both 
sides like' a mane ; tlu^ brow clear 
and bright above, but greatly arch- 
ing forward beneath, mild lineaments 
round tho upper lip and checks, tho 
bill rich beard descending in large 
Wrivy tresses, lie was also given a 
noble, ample, and open chest, as well 
iis a powerful but not an nmluly enlarged muscular develop- 
ment of the whole body, llis usual attributes aro the sceptre, 
eagle, llumderbolt, and a figure of Yieloiy in his liaiul, 
and sometimes a cornucopia. Tho Olympian Zeus sometimes wears 
a wreath of olive, and the Dodoncaii Zeus a wj'cath ol oak leaves. 

M 2 
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In the character of Zous Mcilichios ho assumed a more yontlifiil and 
softer form, with less hoard and masculine vigour in the coim- 
tcnanco. Jn the character of Zens Oifcios, the oath avenger at 
Olympia, he appeared the most terrible, with a thunderbolt in each 
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j^lDiind, with ilie Curetes aroniid him. I le frequently uIno appears, 
u«2>ccially in tlie later period of art, under the metamorphosed forms 
of a hull earr}'ing off -Muroi^a, of a swan cmb]*acing Lecta, of a satyr 
cnchus2)in‘^* Antiopc, of an eagle hearing away Ganyineile. ITmlor 
Adrian he was worshi]>]>ed as Jiqnter Sernpis, assuming tln^ atti ibntes 



of an Kgyi)tiau deity who presided over the dead. Iht is then 
nsnally re 2 )rcseiited with a niodins on his head, ami rays. 

Ilrsis: — • 

Colossal bust found at Olricoli, \atiean; aiM.»tlier in iJie 
Iloboli (hxrileus, Floixvnee ; others in (he Ihitish Museum. 
Serapis, Vatican, British Museum. 
hiwi'iiKs - 

Hie Verosin Jiqiiter. 

A seated statue in tin.* ^"atiean• 

IIkija. — .lUNO. 

'Ihe ])viucipal attribute of Ileaa is the veil whitdi the betrothed 
virgin draws around her, as the symbol of her sep‘ai*ation Iroin the 
rest of the world. Thidias eharaetcri/cs her, in the frieze of the 
I^arthciion, by the throwing baeic of (lie veil. She geneially wears 
a sort of crown, or diadem, called stcplianois. The eountenaneo of 
Hera, as it was established, probably by Tolyelitus, iirescnts ioiiiis 
of unfading bloom and ripened beauty, softly rounded, without loo 
mucb plunqmess; awe-insjiiriug, but free- from ruggi‘ilne.ss, as ex- 
emplified in the noble colossal bead of the villa Lud»>vjsi. ^Ihe 
forehead, eiieoaqxissed with hair flowing obliquely down, forms a 
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gently arched triangle ; the rounded and open eyes look straiglft 
forward. Winkehnaii remarks that she may bo known, not only 
by her lofty diadem, but by her large eyes, and an imperious 
mouth, the lino of whicli is so characteristic that wo can say, simply 
from seeing such a mouth in profile, that it is a head of Juno. Her 
figure is blooming, completely developed, that of a matron who 
always continues to bathe, as is related of Hera, in tlu^ fountain of 



virginity. Her costume is a chiton, which merely leaves the nech 
and arms bare, aiM a liimation, which lies around tlie middle of the 
figure; in statues of imjU’oved art, the veil is for the inojst po-t 
thrown towards the back of the head, or tunitted altogether. JJy 
the Jiomans sIkj was frequently re])resented as the gc^ldess of mar- 
riage, Juno IVonuba. The iiomans Ijad also a peculiar mod(^ of 
reinesenting her as Juno Sosi)ila, with a goat’s skin round her body, 
a double tunic, a lance and shield. 

The peacock was consecrated to her. 


Husts : 

The Ludovisi bust. 

S'l’A'ruES : — 

'J'bo Fariicse Juno, Kaplcs. 

Tlie ilarberini Jnno, in the Vatican. 

rosEii>ON. — N eI’TUNK. 

roseidoii was for the most pmt, in earlier times especially, reprC' ^ 
sented in lofty repose, and carefully djaped; although, however, he 
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WQB even at that time also sculptured entirely naked, and in violent, 
action. The iiourisliing period of Greek art unfolded the idea moj o 
characteristically ; it gave to Ik^scidtni, with a somewhat move 
slender struoturo of body, a stronger muscular development than to 
Zeus, wliicli is generally nuidcred very prominent by the p<»sture, 
and to the countenance more angular forms, and loss clcMriicss and 
repose in the features; his hair also is less tlowing, more bristling 



NKinnsK. 

and di.sordered, aiKrtlio pine wn^ith forms for it a littiug, although 
not fre^pumtly used, ornament, lie is frecpiently re]>r(‘.seuted with 
his spouse Amphi trite, accoiupaiiied by m- i gods. II is amour with 
the fountain nymph Amy mono, also forms a frc<pienl subject in 
ligiircd representation. Jlis attributes wcie the ' tj ideiil, and flie 
dol})hin. 

r»usT: — 

From Ostia, in the Vatican. 

■Si’A TuiiJ: 

In the western pediment of the Parthenon. 

Torso in tlic Ihitish Museum. 


1) K M icri .It . — ( ' Kii lis. 

Demetcr appears more iimironly and motherliko than Ifera, th(' 
expression of her countenance, the back ]>art of which is concealed 
by an U])pcr garment, or^a veil, is softm* and milder; het ioim 
appears, in completely enveloping drapery, bj«>ader and fuller, as 
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becomes the mothei* of all (TrafifiT^top^. The (jiown of corii-cjars, poj)py 
and ears of corn in lior hands, tlio torches, iho fruit-basket, also the 
swine besido her, are the most frequent attributes. 

The goddess is not uiifrcfpiently scon enthroned alone, or with 
hor daughter, Persephone," I'roserpine. 

S rATUKS : 

< !eres, in the Axilla llorghese. British Museum. 

Ceres. Villa Albani. 

Cert'S. Ijouvims. 


Apollo. 

Apollo was a favourite subject of the great artists who in imediafcly 
preceded Pliidias. At lliat period Apollo was formed more mature 
and manly than afterwards, with limbs stronger and broader, coun- 
tenance rounder and shorter ; the expression more serious and stern 
than amiable and attractive, for tho most pait uiubaped, when ho 
was not imagined as the Pythian Citharaidus. IJc is shown thus in 
numerous statues, many vase paintings, and also coins. On these we* 
iind the (ilder form of the liead of Apollo often very gracefully de- 
veloped, but still the same on the whole, until down to tlie time of 
Pliilip. Tho laurel wi-eath, and the liaii- parted at tlio crown, 
shaded to tlie side along tlie forehead, usually waving down tlui 
neck, sometimes, however, also taken uj) and pinned together, here 
serve particularly to designate the god. 

The more slender shape?, the more lengthohed oval of the h(?atl, 
and iho more animated expression, Apollo doubtless received es- 
pecially from the yi)nngcu’ Attic school, by which he was frequently 
s(;ulptnrcd. The god was Tio\y conceived altogether younger, with- 
out any sign of manly ripeness, as a youth not yet developed into 
manhood, in whoso forms, however, the tenderness of youth soomed 
wonderfully combined with massive strength. The longish oval 
countenance, wliich tho how of the hair (crobylus) above tUe fore- 
head often lengthened still more, and which served as an apex to 
the entire upstriving form, has at the same time a soft fulness and 
massive firmness ; in every feature is manifested a lofty, proud, and 
dear intelligence, whah^vei' tho modifications may he. 'J’lie forms 
of the body arc slender and supple ; the hips high, the thighs 
lengthy ; the innscles without individual prominence, rather fused 
into Olio another, are still so marked as that agility, ehasticity of 
form, and energy of movement, become evident. However, the 
configuration liere inclincis sometimes more to tho gymnastic 
strength of Hermes, sometimes to the dfeminatc fulness of 
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Dionysus. A(3Cordirig to Winkelman, the liighent conception of 
iilpal nialo beauty is especially expressed in the A 2 )ollo, in whom 
strength of adult years is found united with the soft forms of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. The artistic representations 
of this deity may ho given as the following : — 

1. Apollo Calliiiicos having just slain his adversary, Python or 

Tityos, his countenance still ex]nessive of anger and 
disdain, and noble pride of coiupiest ; as in the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

2. ^riie god reposing from battle, his light arm lesting on his 

head, and the quiver, with closed lid liMiiging lieside him; 
as in the Apollino, of the Florentine ( Jallery. 

'fhe lyrc-pla3dng Apollo ((?ithara>dus), wlio appears vari- 
ously' costumed, although a completrj tijivelopmeut in the 
ehlamy's liere prevails, as in the Apollo (7ithariedus of tlio 
V'atican. 

4. The I’yihiau Agonistes. In lliis the dra}>ery is perfe,(',h?d 
into (he solemn and gorgeous costume of the Py'thian 
fcJtola, exhibiting at the same time a soft, roundish, almost 
feminine form. 

Arnii mjTKS : 

'rhe lyre, a bow and quiver, a grillin. 

SrATuns ; 

Fjurhj . — The Apollo of Canaehus. Paris. 

Tlie A])ollo Oallinieos, or Belvuhuo. Vatican. 

Aiiollo liycius, or Apollino. Florentine (iallery. 

Apollo (Mthanedus. Vatican. 

Ai)ollo Sauroctonos. Vatican. Inbronzcj, in the \'illa Alhani. 

Apollo Cithanedus, seattMl, in pnrphy ry. Najiles. 

Apollo Vlusagetes. Naplps. 

A small statue of Apollo, in bronze. Naples. 

Aiti'KMis, — D iana. 

In the earlier style the goddess invariably appears in long and 
elegant drapery (in Stola). In later limes, when Scopas, Praxiteles, 
and others had perfected llio ideal, Artemis, like Apollo, was 
formed slender and light-footed, her hips and bnjast witljout tlic 
fulness of womanhood; the still undeveloped forms ol l)otli sexes 
before puberty, hero seem, as it were, arrested, and only unfolded 
into greater size, '.riie eoiintcnanee is that of Apollo, only with 
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less prominent forms, more tender and rounded ; tlic hair is oftW' 
hound up over the forehead into a knot (crobylus), but still oftoner 
jj;athore<l logether into a bow at the l)aek, or on the crown of the 
liead. JJer dross was a Doric c;hiton, either giii. liigh, or flowing 





DIANA THIFOIOIIS. 

down to the feet. She is often represented in statnos us Artemis 
tlie huntress, in very aniiiiated movement ; sometimes in tlic act of 
taking tlio arrow from the quiver in order to discharge it ; soine> 
times on Iho point of sliooting it. 8hc is generally represented 
under two pliuses : as a slaying deity, in tjonnection with the chase, 
and as a life-giving, light- bringing goddess (Lucifera), when she 
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appears holding a torch. The CJ reeks have also given her three 
different chai*actoir8 : as ite moon, she was Liicina ; as the goddess 
of the chase, Diana; as a deity of Die lower regions, 1 locate. When 
represented under this triple form, with corres[)onding attributes, 
she was styled Trifbrniis, or Trivia, as statues of this kind wen* 
usually phiC(Ml in towns and villages where three ways met. As 
the Arlemis ot* Die Ephesians, she was th(5 pcrsoniiicatiou of Die 
fructifying and all-nourishing power of nature. Her image in 
Diis character represented hm* with many breasts (irokvfxaaTo^, 
multimumina). 

Ilcr attributes are the bow, (piivcr, and arrows; or a spear, stag, 
and dogs. 

iSrATUKS : 

Diana a la biclii'. liouvri*. 

Diana of (tabii. Louvre. 

Diana Veiiatrix. V^atican. 

Diana. Florentine Gallery. « 

Diana 'rriforinis. llritish Museum. 

Diana, draped. British Museum. 

1 1 Ki*i r.Ks'rus. — V u lca n . 

llopluestus was represented as an industrious and vigoions man, 
bearded, and of a mature age. lie is more clearly recognized in the 
few works which remain of him by his semi-oval cap, and the ehiion, 
which hiaves the right shoulder and ami nneovered. lie liolds a 
liamiiier or sonic other instrument in liis liaiid. 


AtIIKNA.- MlNEllVA. 

In the statues of early Greek art, in its mure advai:ced slate, 
Athena always a]i])cars in martial costume, stcj»])ing forward moi(; 
or less; clad oA^er Die chiton Avith a suHly-folded pejdos, and a 
mgis, which sometimes also lay ewer the Icit aim, serving as a 
largo shield, or coA^ered Die Avhole back, besides the breast : in later 
times, on Dio contrary, it became more and move contracted. The 
outlines of the body liave less feiniiiine fulness in the hips and 
breast, at Die same time tliat the forms of the legs, arms, and ]>ack 
are developed in a more masculine manner. 1^lie countenance has 
already the peculiar cast which improved art further unfolded, hut 
at the same time vciy haisli and iingiaccful features. Since Tliidias 
perfected tlu> ideal of Athena, tvain]uil seriousness, si lf-conscions 
power, aiul clearness of iiitellcet ahvays remained Die fundamental 
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character of Pallas. Her virginity is nothing else than exaltatroa 
above all feminine weakness ; she is loo masculine herself to Ih) 
capable of Hnrrenilcring herself to Tiian. The pure forehead, the 
long and finely-sliapod nose, the somewhat stern cast of tlie month 
and clieeks, tlie largo jnid almost angular cliin, the eyes not fully 
oi)cnod and rathei* downcast, the hair artlessly shaded back along 
the brow, and ilowing down upon the neck : all features in whi(;li 
early liarsbiu'ss appears f raiisfornied into grandeni-, are in complete 
a(^cordanco with this wonderful ideal creation. She is chiefly 
characterized by her lielnud, either the lofty, liiglily-ornamonted 
Phidian helintjt, which is given to her in tlie gem of As2>asus, and 
on the coins of Athens after the time of PJiidias, or the close fitting, 
nnadorned (^jriiithian lielmtd, as on the coins of Corinth, and in the 



llKAl) OF I’AhLAS, WITH OOlllNTlllAN Ilia.MFT. 

Pallas ol \ ellelri. The modifications of this form stand in intimate 
connecdiuii with the drapery. Athena, in the first 2 »la< e, has, in 
many statutes of the ])erfected style., aiiimation thrown about her, 
either so as that falling over in front, it lies merely avonml the 
lower part of the body, and tlins heightens the majestic impression 
of the ibrjn, or so as to coiiceal the left arm and a jioi tion of the 
iegis, whereby the godtless reeedves a 2>euiiliarly 2 >eaeefnl character, 
^riiis Athena has always the shi(dd resting on the ground, or wants 
it altogether ; she is accordingly conceived as a victorious (hence also 
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the "Nike in her hand) and poacefiilly-niling goddesS. Of this Hud 
waw the celebrated chryselephantine statue by J’Jiid/as in the 
Parthenon. In contr.-wt to it stand the statues of Pallas in the 
Doric chiton, witli llio heinidiploidion, but without the liiiiiation ; 



a costimio whicli is immediately adapted for combat. AV'itJi this 
drapery agrees very well an uplifted shield, whicli characterized 
t he Pallas rroinachos of Thidias, and is probably to lie restored in 
many statues of Valias oxocntod after a sublime model, which 
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exhibit a somewhat more combative action than usual in the bold 


I 


sweep of tlx? jcgis, and tlic wliole bearing of the body, and fire, 
distinguished l)y Ihc parlieularly powerful nml athletic form of thcj| 
limbs. AVliere, thercfor(\ Alhmia appears in smaller works of art, 
hastening to battle or alicady engaged in combat, uplifting the 
lanoo, oi* hulling the thunderbolt, she has always this drapciy. 
Iloweviu* she is also to be found in the same garb as a politJcally 
active, as an oratorical, and without helmet or ODgis, as a peace- 



COIN OK ATUKNfS. 


establishing goddess; and this more lightly c;hid Athena is also tt> 
he found in small bron/o statues with shield laid down, and a pateia 
in the hand, especially in reference to con([uests just achieved. 

A rTHiMUTKs: 

An olive branch, a .serpent, an owl, a, cock, a lance, a shield 
witli the Gorgon Medusas head on it. 

STA'niKs : 

/'Jur/y. —Minerva Tolias, at Athens. 

Tallas Athena, IVom ilCgina. Muniidi. 

Tallas from llerculanouiu. Naples. 

I'allas of Velbdri. Louvre. 

The FavTie.se. ^liucrva. Naples. 

Fallas Athena. Vatican. 

Fallas. Dresden. 

Minerva jMediea. Vatican. 

Fragments (»f Statue, from the we.^lern pediment of the 
Farthenon, in the, Ibitisli ]\Iu.M‘uin. 


A UBS. — M.Mis. 

A compact and muscular dciadopment, a thick, tiesliy neck, and 
short, disordered hair, seem to belong universally to the conception 
of tlio god. Ares lia.s smaller tyes, somowliat more widely-dis- 
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londod nostVilft, a less serene forolica<l than other sons of Jnpiter. 
With regard to ago, ho appears more manly than Apollo, and even 
than Tlermos, the yonth (ephobos) among the gods — as a youthful 
man, whom, like almost all heroes, early art formed with a beard, 
improved art, on the contrary, without bcaid ; tlie former repre- 
sentation, however, was also preserved in many districts and for 
many pui*posos. 

The drapery of Arcs, where ho does not a]ipear entirely nn* 
dressed, is a chlamys. (hi relicfe in the archaic style ho is scon 
in arjmour; in later times he retained merely the helmet. He 
usually stands; a vigorous stride marks the (Jradivns on Koinan 
coins; the legionary eagle and other signs, the Stator and int(»r 
(who recovered them); victories, tiopliies, and the olive branch, 
the Victor and Pacifier. Scopas sciilpture<l a sitting Ai-cs, ho was 
doubtless conceived as reposing in a mild mood, wliich seems also 
to be the moauing of one of tlio chief statues extant (the Lndovisi 
Mars), in which a copy after Sco[kis is, perhaps, prescu ved to ns. 
In groups ho is frequently represented togetluu* witli A[)hriKlito, 
symbolical of tluj union of war and love, which in IIk^ posture of 
the bodies and ilisposition of the drapery, in(li(‘,iite a fauuuis original, 
in Poman art ho is soinotiiiies represented as descemding to Iihca 
Silvia, a subject pleasing to the Homans, as they eoiisidored him 
their progcuitoi*. 

ArriuiiUTKS : 

Spear, lielmet, and shield. The wolf and woodpecker were 
sacred to him. 


Stapuks: 

'I ho Lndovisi ]\lar.s. Villa Lndovisi, Iiomo. 

Porghese Mars. Louvre. 

Mars and Veinu^. Plonaifiin* OallcMy. 

Aril iioiUTK. - - viis . 

When art, in the cycle of Aphrodite, soared above rude stones and 
shapeless idols, it suggested the idea, of a goddess powmfully sway- 
ing, and evprywherc prevailing; it was usual to ropn‘.<ent her 
enthroned, with symbols of hloomiiig nature and luxuriant fei*tility ; 
her drapery was complete, only that, piohaps, tlie chiton i^.u lly dis 
edosed her loft breast, and gracefully-folded, as an aflcidc'd giac(} in 
drapery and motion belonged, of all otluu s, to the character of Aphro- 
dite. Art in the Hhidian peiiod also represented in Aphrodite the 
sexual relation in its saerednoss and dignity. Ijater Attic art at first 
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treated the idea of Aphrodite Avitli a purely sensual enthusiasm, 
and deified in her no hm^GV a world-sway in <5 p<nver, hut the indi- 
vidual enihodiuient of the most charming womanhood ; nay, it even 
placed this ideal, released fn)m moral relations, in decided contrast 
therewith. 1'hc forms which improved art gave to Ai)hrodite are 
mostly those natural to the sox. She is altogether a woman, in a 
much fuller sense of the word, than Athena or Ai*temis. The 
iiponed bloom of the virgin is, in many modifications, the stage of 
physical advancement which is adhered to in the forms of the bod}’. 
I'lio shoulders are naiTow, the bosom has a maidenly development, 
the fulness of tlio hips tapers away into elegantly shaped feet, 
which, little adapted for standing or treading firmly, seem to betrjiy 
a llur]•i(^d and tender gait. The countonance of Junonian fulness, 
and grand dovLdo])meTit of features in the elder representation, 
a] )pcars afterwards more delicate and lengthened; the languisliing 
eye (vypw) and smiling month are eomhined with the general expres- 
sion of grace find sweetness. The hair is firranged with elegance, 
usually encircled by a diadem, and gathered into it in the cfirliev 
representations, but knotted togethtT into a bow (erobylos) in the 
undraped statues of Venus, pi’odiuied by later art. Here also, tbo 
essential modifications of the form, are closely C(mnec1ed with the 
dra])ery. 'I’lie entirely drapeil Aphrodite, who, however, for the 
most pai t wear.’ only a thin chiton, which hut sligJdly conceals tlio 
body, and with a gvacjcfu] movement of the h'ft arm nanvly draws 
forward a little uppto’ garment, which is falling down heliind, 
is derived from llio Hiaiiia of the ctirly artists; according to 
Winkolman tliis celestial Veims, tlie daughter of .Jupiter and 
llarmonia, is dilferent from the other Veiins, wlio is the daughter of 
l)ion(> ; she is distinguish(*d, he says, by a liigli diadem of the kind 
])ecnliar to Juno. She was worshi[)pcd in Ihunaii times as mother 
Aphrodite, Venus (icnetrix, and honoured by numerous rex)resenla~ 
tions, paitly as tlie progenitrix of the .Julian family, partly as tlio 
goddess of lawful, wedded lovo. The stylo of the j)eriod in which 
this manner of repvosentaJ ion originated, combiiKHl to give to this 
(Jass of statues of Aphrodite rounder and sli’unger foiiris, sliorter 
pro])ortioiis of figure, and a more matronly eharacter than was 
otherwise the custom in icgard to this goddess. Very clearly 
distinguished from these is a second class of statues of Veims, 
whicli, without flje eliiton, liave only an upper garment thrown 
round tJio lower ]>orli(jn vi' tlie body, and are eliaracterized at the 
same time by tlic iilaiang of one foot on a slight elevation, as in the 
Venus of Milo. Jn tlu so the goddess approaches a heroine in 
as]icct; the forms of the body are rcmarhably firm, and, though 
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.slender, powerful, the hosom loss rounded than in others, and the 
conntenaiioe furnished with more prominent features, not without 
'^le oxpiH3ssion of pride and solf-eonseiousness. In this elass of 
statues, tlicreforo, wo must recognise a V^eniis victorious, whether 
she embraced Ares himself, or lield 
in her hands his helmet and shield, 
or a palm, or the apple, as a sign 
of vietoiy. She is also represented 
in a less poweiful form, but of 
greater fulness and roundricss, as 
Axaoyomkxiv, which represtuits her 
at tho bath coverijig her bosom 
with a piecjo of drapeiy which 
hangs round behind liei\ Another 
form, over delicate and flowing, is 
observable in the meretricious statue 
of A])lirodito ( 'allipygos. On tlu^ 
other hand, ancient art felt itself 
challenged to the ohservaneo of the 
]mrest proportions, the most fault- 
loss ro})res('ntation of heaiitiful 
forms, wIk'Ii the godd(‘ss apj)oared 
ooin])lclely unveiled. Although 
the bath was originally imagiiicd 
as tho oeeasion of I ids unveiling, 
h(?re all redVi eiicii to action dis 
ajipcars ; IIk^ statue is entirely a 
symbol of female lovelliioss, beigbt- 
ened by tbe manifestation of natural 
shame, and of wonianliood in gene- 
ral. t>f this kind 'v^as the '-ele- 
brated N'enus o'" t^nidos, by I'raxi- 
telos, of wliieh tbe X’eiius d<; Mediei, 
th('. X’enn.s of tlie ihiutol, and other 
V^muscs in a similar position, are 
supposed to he either imitations or 
copies. Other attitudes wliieh indi- 
cate more movement and action, 
notwithstanding the particular 

{•harms which tliey unfold, have not the same pervading and md- 
furm fulness of hoaniy as the chief statiu's before dcsei’ibed. To 
tills class belong those crouching in tlui l)ath, girding themselves 
with the cestns, putling on a slu)nldcr-bclt or sandals. 
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In groups Aphrodite froqiiouily appears with her child Ei»s in 
fondling ropresciitations, and witli the ( liarites (Gmces), when she 
is adorned by them. There are also inimerous rejn’csentations of 
Aphrodite as a sea deit}^ in which the loveliest product of the 
watery decj> is usually combined and placed in contrast with the 
grotesque boijigs wliicli are destined to express tlie wild ami 
changeable nature of the ocean. Among the proper love intrigues 
of Aphrodite, her amour with Ares and the legend of Adonis gave 
not a little occupation to (ilrcck art in the good tim<?s. JMore works 
of art relate to the I'rojan my thus; the competition for the i)rize of 
beauty gave to artists of diiferent kinds occasion for manifold 
representations. A very excellent work of sculpture — Aidirodite per- 
suading I felon to fulfil her promise to Paris — forms the basis of 
numerous reliefs still preserved. The goddess is fiecpiently seen 
aiding lovers — for instance, Pclous in the obtainment of Thetis, 
especially in vase paintings, either enthroned or standing, but 
always coinphdely drap(^d, for the naked Aphrodite of later art is 
foreign to the vase stylo! Hero wo only recognise her by her 
elegant drapery and lior manner of holding it, and also by her 
attributes. 


Attuiiiutics : — 

The dove, the swan, the swallow, (be sparrow, a bird (»alled 
iyiix, tlio myrtle, the rose, the apple, a mirror. 

Early TfKPUKSKNTATiON : — 

On (he triangular al(ar, Louvre; on (he pu(eal, in the 
(Capitol. 

Statu i:s : — 

The Venus do IModici, Florentine (ialU ry. 

Venus Yictrix, of Melos, Louvre. 

Venus of the (^apiiol. 

Itepetition in the llvitish Museum. 

Venus Genctrix, Louvre. According to Flaxman, a copy 
of the draped Venus of Gos. 

Venus of Arles, Louvre. 

Townely Venus, llritish ]\luseuin. 

\umus ('’allipygos, Naples. 

Venus Vietrix, with Giq)id, of Gapua, Naples. 

Venus of Ostia, called also Augerona, British Musfium. 
Grouching Vt'iius, Florentim*, Gallery. 

V(‘nus of Menopliantus, Gbigi I’alaco, h’o7uo. 
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ITf^UMI« MKUClJliY. 

By tlie ahori^injil iiiluibitants of Grocco, JTcrmcH was represented 
ns th(3 giver of all good, in the form of a stake provided with a 
hoarded head and a pliallns. Tn the fnrtlier advaneci of civilization, 
gain and trallie ])eing the chief object of men’s wislies, he was con- 
verted into an economical and nuMcantile deity, and received the 
form of an active ])owerful man with tliiclc pointed heard, and long 
tresses, in a ehlamys thrown hack- the dress best adapted for 
rapid nnwement — with a travelling hat, talaria, and the kerykeion 
(cadnceiis) in his hand, which is ofhm like a scepIVe. Tie is tlms 
exhibited nnivorsally in works of early art. 

The liigher development of the. form of lleriiK's originated with 
the Gymnasia, over whicli the god had pi*(\sid<‘d. fioni early tim(‘s, as 
he from whom flows corporeal vigour. 

It is probably to bo as(n*ibed to the 
later Attic school, after the reloponne- 
.sian war. TTo now became the gym- 
nastically perfected e])hebos, with largo 
expanded chest, slender but powerful 
limbs, which had roeeived tlndr de- 
vcl(»pment especially through thoexer- 
cis(\s of the rentathlon (running, leap- 
ing, and tho dis<ms) ; his diess that of 
the Attic ephobi, a ehlamys, which ap- 
}) 0 ars for the most part imudi abridged, 
and not nnfre(|nently the petasos as a 
cov^ning for tho head, tho hair of 
which, according to tJie custom of 
young men at that age, ap])cars cut 
short away, and not much curb 1. I’he 
features indieahd a calm and acute 
intellect, and tVicmdly, benevolent 
disposition, which is also expn^ssed in 
the gentle inclination of the head ; they 
do not pretemd to the noble and proud 
hude (►f Apollo, but with broader and Hatter forms, have still some 
thing uncommonly fine and graceful. Wiidvclman romaiks : “ Tlu' 
youth which is so bc'autiful in Apollo, advances to mature yenrs in 
other youthful g(-ds, and becomes manly in M<*rcuiy and Mars. 
.Mercury is distinguished by a particular delicacy of count.(uian<;c, 
which Aristophanes w aild have calh.*d \tti.kov /JAcVo?, an Attic lfM>k, 
and his hair is short and curly.” Among the statues we distinguish. 
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first, a class in which the Jloriuos kloal evidently soared hT its 
highest point : figures of l iperied youth, and full of solid strength, ihe 
expression of whose countenance melts into a genthi smile, in firm 
trancpiil posture, the ehlauiys thrown back from the beautifully turned 
limhs, and wrappetl round the left arm; in those, Hermes was 
evidently coneoived as patrtm of gymnic exercises and bestower of 
bodily stiength, as the palm-tree beside him also indicfites, as 
exemplified in the IJelvidero Mercury. This was formerly styled 
an Antinous and a Meleager, but its resemblance to the h^irnese 
Mercury and to a gem in tlui Florentine (hillery hav(} proved it to 
bo a Mer(!ury. Next to these come statues similarly draped, in 
which, howcA’er, the gesture of the uplifted right hand shows that 
ITcrmes is to ho conceived as the god of clocpicnco, as TTermes 
Logics; a (loncoption which was very easily and naturally formed 
out of that of the god of gain and luirald of 11 ui gods. As (>xecutor 
of the (umiiiiJiiids of Zeus, wo see him half sitting and already half 
springing up again, in ojdor to hasten away ; sometimes in bronzes, 
winging his flight gaily through the air; also reposing aftc]' a long 
journey, when he leans his arm merely on a i)illar, and does not 
double it over his head- an attitude which would be tix) elleminate 
and careless for llermes. 1 lemurs, the ]>er former of saerificjos; the 
protector of cattle, and especially of sheep; the inventor of the lyre, to 
whom therefore the toi’toiso is sacred ; lastly, the guid(^ of souls 
and restorer of the dead to life, is seen chicdly in works of slightei* 
compass. He is also ixiprcsenled as a thievish child, illustrating 
the Homeric myth. 1he purse was an aftrihute of Ileimos in 
later tinios. 

A rTKIBUTKS ; - 

The Tetasos, a travelling hat with a broad brim, which in 
later limes was adorned with two small wings, 'riic 
herald’s stall' (/ia^8o«). The winged sandals (7re8tAa). Tlu^ 
(tadiiceus, the palm-tree, the tortoise. 


Ill 1ST 

In th(i possession of the Duke of Jlueeleneh. 
Sta riJKS : — 

The Jlclvidcro Mercury, Vatican. 

Mercury, in the Villa Alban i. 

The Farnese Mercury, llritisli Museum. 
Mereuiy, Lansdowne House. 

Mercury reposing, in bronze, Nai)les. 
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iriOSTI.V — V ksta. 

Tho form of this ^-oihless is that of a woman in matronly oostumo, 
y(?t without the (rluiraoto]- of mothcrliiiess, standing at rest or eii- 
tiij'onod, witli bi'oad powerlnl forms, ajul a .serious oxpi'ossion in her 
elear and simph'. features. 

IStatuk : — 

Vesta, formerly in the Ginstiniani l*ala(3e. 


J)iON vsijs ll.vceii us. 

'I’ln^ elder Dioiiy.siis, commonly ealltid tht) Indian Haeclms, wa.s 
represented under a stately and majestic form, with a magnilicent 
liixujianec of curling hair restrained by the mitra, gently llowing 
beard, elear and blooming features, and 
the oriental richness of an almost femi- 
nine drapeiT, with usually, at. the same) 
tim(‘, tlic drinking cup, or karchesion, * 
and a vine-.slioot in his hand. 1 1 was not 
till afterwards, — at tlie time of Ih-ax 
iteles, that the youthful Dionysus, con- 
ceivt'd as at the age of tbe e])hcbos, was 
modified therefrom; in liim also tlu^ 
eoJpor(;al forms, which flow softly into 
luie anofh(;r without any prominent 
1 1 1 use n lar <1 evel opi i u*n t, 1 h ss2)eak i ho hal f- 
fcniiiiino nature of tlie gcul, anti tlio 
features of the countenance pre.sent a 
peculiar blending of ha[ipy intoxicji- 
tioii, with a dark and undetined long- lu st of iniuan ijoxjiii s. 
which the liacdiian frame of 

feeling ap])eaTS in its most refined form. Winkelman thus eba- 
raeteri'/es him: “In the most beautiful statues, he always appears 
with delicate, round limbs, and tins full (expanded hips of the feinah*. 
,sox, for, according to llu'. fable, he was brought up as a maiden. 
The forms of his limbs are .soft and flowing, as thongh inflated 
by a gentle breath, and with scarcely any indication of the hones 
and cartilages of tln^ km!(»..s, just as thesu arc found in youths of 
the most heautiful .shape. The typo of Bacchus is a lovely boy, 
who is trea<ling the houndanes of the spring-time of life and 
adolescence, in wliom emotions of volii])tuou.snes.s, lik(». the tender 
shouts of a i)hint., arc budding, and who, as if between .slee2>ing 
and waking, half in a dream of cxcpiisito delight, is beginning to 
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collect and V€n*ify ilio pictures of his fancy ; liis Ajatures arc fijjl of 
swc 3 etiioss, hut tlui joyousiuiss of his soul is not niaiiifcstod wliolly in 
his countenance.” Yet even tlu^sc lorins and features' admit of a 
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^raiul and [)o\vei rully impressive dtivelopmeiit, in which Dionysus is 
revealed as s(ni of ihe lightning, as Ihc god of inesistible ])ower. 
The niitia around the foreliead, and the vino or ivy crown tlirowing 
its sliado Iroiii ab(»ve, producer a Aery advantageous effect in the 
llacehian expression ; (he hair ffoAvs doAvn softly and in long ringlets 
on the shoulders ; the body, wbb the exception of a roe-skin, i/€j3pt5. 
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thro\\in around it, is usually quite naked, only the feet are some- 
times (‘overed with ln<;h, ornamented hoots, the Dionysian cothurni ; 
the light ivy- entwined staff with the pine cone (narthex, tliyrsus) 
serves as a supporting- sceptre. However, a himation falling down 
"to the loins is alstj suitable to the character of Dionysus; sometimes, 
too, in later art he is dressed completely in female fashion. The 
posture of the statues of Dionysus is generally that of reclining 
comfortably, or lying; ho is seldom enthroned; in gems and in 
]n’ctures wo see liim walking wdth tottering steps, and riding on his 
iav(JLuritiJ animals, or drawn by them. A favoured satyr is often 
given him as a support, Methe is, his cupbearer. Many other repre- 
s(intatio’ns of Dionysus are foui^n in works of art in connection with 
f.li(} vai’ious hiyths related of liim. His being carried by IJeniK^s as 
a (Jiild, and consigned to the care of nymphs and satyis, liis finding 
his bride Ariadne, the Naxian solemnization of his niqilials, are 
troquont subjects in works of art. He is also re]u*es(‘nted in the 
circle of frenzied mmnads, subduing and punishing IVntheus and 
Ijyeuigus, the iiisulters and foes of his worship, and also the piratical 
TyrHienians, by means of his bold satyrs, and in rieli relievo repre- 
sentations, celebrating the triumphs of the. compiest of India. 

A r’ntiiujTKs : — 

The thyrsus, the vine, laurel, the dolphin, the tigei’, a 
serpent, lynx, panther, and the ass. 

t 

ELiuiR Oil Indian. 

lUisr : — 

Indian l>acehus, Louvre, Dritisli JMiiseum. 

S'l’A ruKs : — 

Indian IJaeelius, Vatican; on the border of the mantle is 
inscribed Sardauapalus. 

^ ^ VouTinur Dionysus. 

UllSTS ; — 

Vatican, r»ritish IMuseum. 

S l’ATUKS : — ' 

Ludovisi Bacchus. 

Ilacchus, VTlla Albani. 

Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus handing bunch of grapes to panther, Vatican. 
Bacchus pouring wine from KarcJiesion, Florentine Gallery. 
Farneso Bacchus, Naples, 

Bichelieu Bacchus, Louvre. 

I'laccluis and Ampelus, UvUish Museum. 
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DKITIKS IN CONNTKCTTON WITH DIONYSUS. 

►SA'I YItS, FaIIN-^. 

Their (iluinieteristics are limUs powerfully Imilt, Unt not ennoUlod 
hv j^yinnasties, Roiii(;liin(^s ilabby, sometiimjs firm ; snnb nosefl, 
;Mwl oili(jrwis(‘ inmobly hjrmed (jounteiiinices, with ]K>intc(l p;oat-like 
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ears; sometimes also protnheraiiees on the nock, find in old iioiires 
haldiiessof the fondiofid ; the liair hristJy find often on^et; moreover, a 
sefiniy tjiil ; those are tlie nnirks, in very manifold ««radations, how- 
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ever, (jf the figures which were called satyrs in genuine language 
of (Ircek poetry and art, from which tlie lioman poets first ventured 
to depart, Avho identified them with the homan fanni, who are 
deserihod as lialf num, lialf goats, {uid wdth horns. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the satvrs risi‘. into very nohlo, sleialer shapers, wliich are 
scare(ily betrayed by anything but tin) ]iointed ears. \\'inkt‘lman 
says, “^riie most beautiful statues of fauns present to us an image of 
ripe beautiful youtli, in perfc(‘t pro])ortion. Sevtual statues of young 
satyrs and fauns, resembling each other in attitude and feature, 
have been found in home, the original of which, it is possible, was 
the celebrated satyr of lhaxileles, which was iegardi‘d by the artist 
himself as his b(;st work.'* 

'rhe more doc-ided satyrs’ forms may bt* <-]assiticd as follows: I. 
Tlie gi’acefully i<H'lining iiute- 2 )layers, wilJi iiidolonci*, and a sJigJit 
dash of petulance, but witliout rudeness in the (‘Xju'ession. ‘J. "Hie 
sturdy and jo^’ous figure of the cymbalists. )>. Dancta-s. 4. 4'he 
wild enthusiastic, inspired by Jlacchiis. r>. Sleiahu’ and ])owerfnlly- 
luiilt hunters. tJ. Satyrs lying at ease, (flhai Avilli pri'ft nsion to llic 
coui 2 )l 0 tion of some great work. 7 . ^ShnijAers stretched out comfort 
ably, also in a <‘oars(‘, .and imhuvnt manner, exhaling lh»‘ p(ufumes i f 
wine. S. Lascivious satyrs, drawing tlie garments fiom the iiersons 
of llacchantes and irorinaithniditt'S, and struggling with them. *.». 
Satyj’s oecu^jied with the luocc'sses of preparing wine in the eaidiest 
and sim])lest ma7;ner, and exhibiting their rude elforls with a sort of 
pride. H). t \ari»using figure's pcuiring out wine for themselves. 1 1. 44ie 
cojiibatants of the Tyrrhenians, amhl wliose wildnc.ss there gleams 
through, luivertli less, an insolent joviality. hJarlier anticpiity Ibrnu'd 
satyrs more as bugbears ami caricature's; the more tender and 
yontliful forms, in which there is combined with the satyric 
x'hanvcler an exc' (Mlingly graCH'ful figure and an amiabhi roguishness, 
tirst made tlanr appea^rauce in tlie later Attii! school. Flaxman thus 
cliaractcrizes them: “ 4’lie i.tuiis arc; youthful, siuightly, 'and 
tendonous, their faces round, expit'ssive. of morriment, not withmit 
an occasional mixture of mischief. ’ 

SrA'i’iiKs : — 

ddio satyr or faun, ( ajutol, Vatican; ancient copies of tlie 
Satyr of Traxiteies, 
d’he narlx'i ini Fann, *Mnnicli. 

Tlie Faun, in msmt <nilico, Fajiitol. 

Ifondanini Fann, llritish Mns»*nm. 

Drunkoii Faun, Vatican. 

d’lic Dancing Faun, Fhuenline (hilJery. 

Young Faun leaving the pip<‘, Louvre. 
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Si lkni. 

The older satyrs were generally iiaincd Sileiii, but one of these 
Sileni is (jinniuoiily known as the Sileims, who always acjcoinpanies 
Dionysus. I hi is usual 13* r(‘pres(5nlcd as a jovial old man, with a haltl 
lujad, a [)uek nose, fat and round, and generally intoxicated, lie is 
goii(iiall3" l epreseiitod ridijig on an ass, or supported hy other satyrs. 
Si ATUKs : — Silonus, with infant Bacchus in Ids arms, Louvre. 

Ditto, Vatican. 



J’an. — B efore the age of Ihaxiteles Jie was usually represented in 
a human foiin, and was charaeterized h}'^ the she])herd’s pipe, the 
})astoial ciook, tlie disordered liair, and also sprouting horns. The 
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goat-fi)oto(l, horned and hook-noso form became afterwards llie rule 
probably tliroiigli tluh Ihaxiteleaii art. In it I'an appears as an 
active leapei* and dancer, and the amusing Imllbon in the cycle ot* 
Dionysus. As a pi^acefnl syrinx-pla3"er, ho inhabits the grottoes 
<H)nsocraied to him, whore his fignrts is not nnfrecpicjitly found, amid 
graceful nymplis, lujwn out of the living rock. 

Statuk: — Pan, Pritish Museum. 

M.knadks (Pacciiantks). Pacimi.i:. 

'flic fcnifilc companions of Dionysus, in his wanderings through 
the oast, are represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed with 
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fawn-skins, carrying in tlu^ir liancls llu^ thyrsn.s. They are dis- 
iini]jnish(*d l)y IIkwi* rovelliu^* entlmsiasni, disliovclled hair, and liead 
thrown back, with thyrsi, swords, serpents, dismembered roe-culves, 
tympana, and llnttciin»-, loose flying garments. 

Hacchante, attrilnitcd to Seopas, British ^Iiisimm. 


(h-.N-PAlIliS. 

In <*.arlier times tliey wore loproseiited in front onlircly as iiuai, 
with tlio l)ndy uf a liorse glowing on to tht^ni behind; but afterwards, 
peihaps iVom llio time of Pliidias, the forms were, blended iniieh, 



mole lia])]»Ily, by tli<^ joining of tlu^ b(dly and bi(‘ast of a Jiorse t(> 
tile n])])er part, of a linman |j(>dy, the fonns of whose conntenanee, 
]>olntt‘d ears, and bristly iuiir betray an ailini ty to tJie satyr. 

Sr.vi UKH : - 

Borghes<‘ (Vnitanr with Bros on its back, Jiouvro. 

(Vnituurs, with names of sculptors, Aristeas and Tapliias, 
( 'ajiitol. 

llAS-liKMIil S 

]\leto]ies of the Parllienon. 

Phi gal e i an 1 a r bl es. 
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l)oy, full of liveliness aiul ael.ivity, (earnestly endcavonriiij;; to ‘fasten 
tlio strings to liis bow. Tie is also frequently represented with 
l*sy(die. 

St A runs : — 

(!opies()f tlie (’npid of Traxi teles, Vatican, (-apitol, llritisli 
Miiseimi, Jjouvre, Villa Albani. 

(.^ipid and Psyche, Floreuline Gallery. 

lli:i:MAi‘inioi)nus. 

Il(‘rinaplirr)dilns w/is a fiivoiirite siibjcn^t of lafei* art, being an 
arlisti(j creation of fancy, lie combines the form of the female sox, 
with the characteristics of the male, lie is usually represented 
reclining in gentle slumber on a eoneb, or faniu'd while asloe]) by 
cu])ids. 

S rATUMS : — 

Florontiiio ( { alleiy. 

Villa Porglnisci, 

rsYcMK. 

Pysebe, as the soul, appears as a virgin with bulfcM tly wings. At 
a lal(n* period, af:er tlie myth of Ajuilcius, tlu^ro are frc([uent rcqire- 
sentatiiuis of the loves of lOros and Psycho. 

Sta rur-: : — 

l\s3’che, Nai)l(\s. 

(hrAiUTivS. (The (J races.) 

1^hoy weio th(‘ attendants of Venus. In (sarly limes, they were 
represent('d diapi'd. fn lal(;r times, they wei-e figured completely 
iind raped, nml are (diaractcrized hv th(», joining of liands, or iniitnal 
embr;icing. 

Maiily Pki'Kkskntatiun : — 

On triangular altai’, Louvre. 

Sl’ATUIOS ; — 

In the sacristy of the Gathedral of Si('i\a. 

IhtK iVInsRs. 

in the most ancient works of art wc find only three muses, and 
their atiribntos are miisieal instruments, sueli as tlie flute, the lyre. 
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part ill llioatvieal drayioiy, with fine intellectual conntcnanQOS, dis- 
tiuf^'uished from one anotlier by exjnession, attribiibis. and sonietiinos 
also by attitii(b‘.s. 1. (^illio]»o, tlie iiniso of epic poetry, is charac- 
ter i/.cul by a tablet and stylus, and sometimes by a roll of papers. 
2. (Jlio, the muse of hi.slory, is represented cither with an open roll 
of paper, or an open chest of books. 3. J^hiterpe, the nnise of lyric; 
poetry, is given a. flute, and sometimes two flutes. 4. Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy, is eharacteriz(;d hy a tragic; mask, the cdiib of 
llc;rcules, or a sword, her head is surrounded with vine leaves, and 
she wears the cothm iius. o. Terpsichore, tlie muse of choral dance 
and song, api)ears with tlie lyre and the pleelrnm. 0. Erato, the 
muse of ei’otie poedry and mimic imitation, is alsr> characterized by 
a lyre. 7. Polyiniiia, the iiinsu of iho siihlime Iiyinii, is usually 
repr(‘seutcd leaning in a ])(‘nsivcor meditating attitude. 8. Urania, 
the muse of astromnny, hciars a globe in her hai’d. 0. Thalia, the 
muse of comedy, and idyllic poetry, is chai acteiazed by a comic mask, 
a sheplnud’s staff, and a wreath of ivy. 'Hjcy are somclimes repre- 
sented vvitli pluiru's on t]:.eir head, supposed to lypily Ihoir victory 
over the Sirens. 

Sta'I'UI'N : - 

In the Vatican. 

In the Museum, Na])los. 

In the Villa llorginsse. 

U.vs-HKiaia^" : — 

Front of Sarcophagus, Ilritish aMiiscunn. 

-EscirLArnis. 

/Escailapius was rc})reseiited as u man of mature age, of Zens-lilvi* 
but less suhllme countenance, with mild heiujvident ex]nession, Jiis 
eo}>i()us hair eucireled with a fillet, standing in the attitude of (.me 
ready to help, the himation taken about the left arm, romid under- 
the breast, and drawn tight, and the staff eiiwrciathed witli a serpent 
in his right hand. 

S l'A I’UKS 

./Esc u 1 ap I us, Vat i cj ii \ . 

^Esenia pi IIS, Tiouvi c'. 


Uyoikia. 

The goddess of health was represented as a virgin of l emarkahly 
hlooining fonn, who generally gives drink to a serpent from a 
])atera in her left liand. 
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lllloa is iccoi»’nis<.‘d by a croAvn of towers, the lyinpaiinin as a 
S3’mbol oflior (*ntliiisiaslic worsliiji, and lier rar yoked wifli lions. 

ITaoks. -ruiro. 

t 

• ITades, the rnhn* of the shadowy realm, is disi in”;uisli(‘d from his 
brothers, /ens and I’oseidon, by his heavier diapery, by liis liair 
hanging down upon his forehead, and his sombre a? poet. 

UirsT : — 

Vatiean. 

{Status : — 

I ’Into, Vatican. 

1 ’krskim ion i ). — 1 *R()si ;r i *i x f. 

She is usually rc]n-esc‘nte<l enthroned l»y I he side of her husband 
JIades, and sonieiimcs in the act of In'ing earriod off hy IMiito. 

Statue : — 

rroserpine,' V at lean . 

IMoir.k ('Jhe Fates.) 

The}’’ wore tlirce. (dotho, Laehesis, and Ali'opos. In lat(*r times, 
(doiho was n^presonfed as spinning; Laehi'sis, marking out tin* 
destiny on a globe; Atropos, sitting, haehosis is also to bo found 
writing, or holding a roll ; Atropos showing the hour on a sundial, 
or holding scales. 

'ryciiE.- FonruNK. 

She is usually represented with a ruddiT, as guiding tla; affairs of 
the world, .and a cornneopia as a symbol of the plentiful gifts of 
nature, and also with a ball at lior feet, showing the varying uji- 
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steadiness of fortune. Sonn'^tiinos she wears a diadem, and a veil 
hanginp^ over the l)ack of her head to indicate lior inysteiions 
origin. 



FortniKj, Vatican. 

Fortnno, British Museum. 

NEMIiSIS. 

In tlie earlier limes, emesis was scarcely to bo distinguished 
from the representations of Aphrodite. So slight was the distinction 
hot ween the representations of Nemesis and Aphrodite, that Agora- 
critiis, the sculptor, in losing tiic prize in compel ifion with Alca- 
menos, for making an Aphrodite, hy a slight change (supposed to ho 
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by tbc addition of somo attribute) transform od his Aplirodite into a 
Nemesis, afterwards called the Nemesis hhamimsia. A fragmonf 
of this statue is now in the Ihitish Miisoiim. In later art she is 
distinguished by the characteristic i^ostnio (jf the right arm; the 
arm being half raised, so as to form an angle, and the robe partly 
witlidrawn from the breast. Sometimes a wheel lies at her feet, 

liiis. 

Iris, the light-winged messenger of the gods, is sometimes repre- 
sented in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a light upper 
garment; sometimes in a short tunic, with wings to her sluiiilders 
and wings to hei* feet, carrying the herahrs stall’ in her left luiiid, 
and in her right Jiand a vase {Trpoxpvq), 

Floi:.\, 

The goddess of ■tlow(!rs and spi‘ing, is nsualty roprescuited with 
flowers in her hand. 

SrATUi:: — • 

■ Farnes<^ Flora, Naples. 

Niki:. — Victohy. 

Victory is rc^p resented in a short tunic, with wings, and usually 
carries a ]ia 1 m. She is also rej)resented writing on a shield, and 
frequently sacrificing a bull. 

8ta tuk 

Victory, luonze, Muscmiii, Ihcscia. 

I ias-L*klii:fs of Victory sacrificing a bull : — 

Ihitish jVIuseum. 


IIkbk. 

Ifebe 78 geiicTally represented complefoly (li-a peal, rami wflli u iiigs 
)>ouving noeiar frohi a vase, 

llhlJCULKS. 

The heroic ideal is oxpr(.\s.sed witli the highest force in Hercules, 
who was ])ro-cmincntly an Hellenic national hero. Sirength, sleeled 
and ])roved by exertion, is tho main feature, whit^h eaily C^reek aj*t 
already indicated in its creations, but Myron and Ijysippus es] 7 e- 
cially unfolded into a form which could not again bo ouldone. Fveu 
in the statues of tho youlhfiil irerculcs, wliicli are often extremely 
noble and graceful, this concentrated energy is displayed in tlu* 
cnonnons sirength ()f the mnsclos of his luick, the thiekly-set short 
C7irls of his small h<*ad, the comi^.-iratively small eyes, tJic gieat size 
and prominence of tho lower portion of the forehead, and tho form 
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of tlie entire limbs. Bniilio clmracter of the victorious combatant 
of monsters, of tlie t</il-ladeii hero, is exhibited more elcai ly by the 
matured figure, siicli as it was perfected by Lysippus, with especial 
prodileclioii, in the [n'otuborant laycis -of muscle developed by 
infinite laboni*, tJie Imi^e thighs, shoulders, arms, breast, and back, 
and also in lli<* earnest features of his compressed countenanco, in 
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wliifdi tlie impression ]n‘odueed l>y exertion and fati^’iio lias rmtbeen 
ellaee<l by transient repose. r»oth forms can still be pointed ont in 
an almost unlimited eyelo of adventnics and conduits; and the 
d(iveloj)ment of the hero can be traced from the serpimt-quelling 
child tlironghoiit all the events of his life, his twelve labours 
forming' the most frecpient subjects of representation. In earliest 
art, as Avell as at a later period, the lions hide, the club and the ])o\v, 
were tho ordinary aecontroments of tho liero. Other phases of his 
tdiaracter arc disclosed by his relation to Ompliale — the hero spinning 
ill transparent female drapery, and the voluptuous 'Nvumaii in heroic 
nudity, with clnh and lion’s hide. lie is supposed to bo represented 
in the famous masterpiece, the Torso Helviderc, whoso posture 
entirely agrees with that of the hero reposing among satyrs. 
Hercules here rested on his right arm, in which ho probably held a 
cup (skyjdios), and had tho left doubled over liis head. The most 
celebrated statue of Hercules is the so-called Horoulcs Farneso, 
which boars tho name of tho sculptor inscribed on it — Glycon, the 
Athenian. From its frequent repetition in bronze and marble, on 
gems and coins, it must have boon universally admired in ancient 
times. It represents Ifercidcs icsting on his club. It is chiefly 
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remarkable for tlio anatomical detail displayed in the body and tlie 
limbs, blaxman remarks that statues of a mneli earlier date have 
the proportions of common men, and that a series of them may bo 
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found in various collections, gradually increasing to the ierriiic 
strength (^f the Glyconic statue. 

-r> Younu IIkiiculK';. 

Busrs : — 

British Museum. 

Statuk : — 

Lansdown (vollcotion. 
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ETii>EU l[i:uruLKs. 

Bus rs : — 

Jii the British Museum. 

fcirATUJiS ; - 

'riio Fai ueso Jloicules, Ntii>les. 

The 'i oiso Ihilvideio, Vatican. 

Hercules ami Autcus, l\*ilac(?, Florence. 
Small slatucs in Iho Brilish Museum. 


Tiikskus. 

In scul])ture, lujt less than ni3d,holo‘'3% the heroic form of Tlieseus 
was, as early as the riiicliaii school, fashioned after that of Hercules ; 
he received, however, a less compact structure of body, one which 
especially indicated activity in wrestling, a less compressed and 
more graceful form of countenance, and short but less ci’is2)ed haij* ; 
his costume is usually the lion’s hide and club, sometimes also the 
ehlamys and petasiis, after the manner of Attic ophohi. His contest 
with the Amazons, and his vanquishing tlic Minotaur, foi’iu the 
cliief subjects of his myth. 

Statues: — 

’riieseus, redimeiit of I’artlienun, Brilish Museum. 

Amazons. 

In statues and reliefs they were ro])T(?sent(id in ^implo light 
drapery, and with strung rounded forms of the -limbs, which were 
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STATai'-s: — 

Amazon, with am uplifted, Vatican, Capitol. 

Has ItKLiK’K: — 

IMiigalcian Frieze. 

I<^ront of ISarcophagUH, Capitol. 

Achillas. 

The liair reared up like a mane, the nostrils swollen with courage 
and j)rido, a slender pillared neck, and tliorunglily iu)l)le and 
powerful forms of body belong to the character of Achilles, according 
to ancient testimonies, witli which such at least of the moiiiiinciits 
as are authentic and more carefully handled, are in accordance ; a 
certain heroic attitude, in which the one leg is quickly advanced, 
and the hiiiiati(ai falls negligtuitly ovtii* the thigh of that limb, is 
also at least frcHpiently'' iiitrodueed in Achilles; when lie is seated, 
the himatiou is drawn, in the same way as in Zens, around the 
lower portions of the ligurc. * 

Busts : — 

Munieli. JJresdeii. Louvre. 

Statuks: - 

Borglies(‘- Aeliilles. i 


Mia.KAOKK. 

jMdeagor appears in a eelehrated statue as a slender l)ut jiov/erful 
\outh, with broad elieyt, aetive liiuhs, curling hail, and a chlaniys 
ihrown hack ;uid wra])p(‘d round Iho left aim, aftm* tlie manner of 
huiit»*i’s; he is a huntsman among heroes; the hoar’s head, on which 
he leans, points him out unmislakeably. 

Sr.vruK: — . ^ 

iMeleager, Valicaii. 


Oi!i*iJi:us. 

The Thracian Orphous ajijjcars as an iiisjiired ( -itharasdiis, with a 
certain effeminacy of conformation, in tolerably ])uie Ilelleiiie 
costume in earlier art; it was at a lal:or per hid that ho received ilic 
Phiygiau garb. 

Pkiiskus. 

I'eisous a]ipears very like Hermes in configuration and costume. 
He is frcquei'tly reprcsentcid with talaria, and somoiiiiics holds the 
head of Medusa in ^lis hand. 
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T 1 1 !■: DioscuiJ i. — Castor. — ^I^ollu x . 

To Ihe Dioscuri, wlio alwa3’s retained vcrj’^ iiiiich of their divine 
nature, belong a unblemished youthful beauty, an equally^ 

slender and powerful Hha])c, and, as an almost never-failing attribute, 
the half-oval ftn*m of the hat, or at least hair l^'ing close at the back 
of the head, but projecting in thick curls around the forehead and 
temples. The distinction between rolydeuces the boxer, and Castor, 
in his equestrian costume, is onl}' to be found whero they are 
represented in heroic eircumsiances, not where they are exhibited 
as objects of worshi]), as the Athenian Analces and as genii of light 
in ils rising and setting, 'ihe most celebrated statues of these 
lioise-taniers are the two on tlui (^urinal Hill at Itome ; though 
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styl(‘d the works of Phidias and PraxiteleA, they are supposed to 
have been executed at Konio, probably after the iiiiie of Augustus, 
from ({reek oi iginals; they' are of colossal pro})ortions, being 18 feet 
high. 

Statuios; - 

Castor and I’ollux, (Juiriiud TTill, Komc. 
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«AS-T?KL1EFS. 

Bas-rkltkfs aro works of sculpture in which the objects are not 
isolated, but arc attaciied to a background, or to a plane surfeuu', on 
wliich sometimes tlio sculptured figures wore placed, or as is more 
generally the case, the entire background and figures were formed 
of the samo material. 'J’ho term alto-riliovoisuscd when thofiginos 
seem almost entirely detached from the background; mezzo-rilievo 
when the figure projects from the background by about a half. 
Basso-rilievo, or bas-relief, when the figures i>rojeet slightly from 
the background, {Old seem, so to say, flatbmed on the backgi’ound; 
but common use has given to all these works of seulpture the general 
name of bas-icliefs, or luisso-riliovo. By tho (i reeks tJiu term ana- 
glypta was applied to all works in relief in geneial. 'J’he “eetyi>a 
sculptnra” of I ’liny also means works in l elief. 

The work of tho scmlptor in bas-rolieft? presenis greater dilliculfy 
ni proportion as the projection of the fignii^ is less; for it recpiires 
consummato art to give size and natural proportions to a figure 
slightly relieved. 

Ju bas-reliefs the composition, tho picturesque arrangeinoni, and 
tho grouping of the figures, aro principally studied, and here another 
difficulty presents itself, as the sculpt oi* has but one background, 
and not several, eacli distant fioin tlio other, as is tho <;aso in paint- 
ing. Tn has-roliefs t ho study f»f tho light it receives is of the greatest 
im])ortauce, for the slfiidows are real shadow's, not artitioial or imi- 
lated, and consequently tluj effect ought to be carefully calculated. 
Tho alto-rilicvo is calculated for a high light, and tho basso-iilievo 
for a subdued light. 

Eijuptian, — Bas-rcilief wa.s in gcnoial use among the. Egyptians, 
it was employed lodeeoiate tho front of the [)rcq)yla of their teiiqiles 
and of their tombs. Tlie stylo of relief pecuHaj* to the Egyptians 
was tho intaglio rilievato, or koilanaglypha, as termiid hy tho (jlreeks. 
The flat surface of tho istone was cut into, and thus formed the out- 
line of tho object to he represented. Within this sunk space the 
Egy]>tian artist contrived to raise tho figure hy cutting it dooj)est all 
riKind the edge, and allowing it to rise in a curveal form tinvai ds the 
central parts, so that there was no salient point beyond tho (u iginal 
plane. Tho degree of elevation given to Ibis sunk relief is very 
difterent in vario -.s specimens: in some it is scarcely perei'.plihle, 
while ill others the :.entral parts of the relief aro almost on a level 
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with the tablet. TIkj figiiros wore always sculptured in proHlc. 
The sepulchral tablets fre<inently atl’ord exainples ot bas-reliefs. An 
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e\'anii)Je of alto-i ilievo will bo found in a stole, or sculptuiod monu- 
Tiiciit, in the Ihitisli jMusouni, which represents the monarcli, I’hot- 
nies 111., supported by the god IMuntu, find the goddess Aihor. 

Etrmam , — The earliest known examples of Etruscan bas-reliefs aie 
the eipi>i, (»r so-called “ altars ” of fetid limestone, from Chiusi and its 
neighbourhood. I'hey show an archaic stylo of art. Tlas-rcliefs 
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also .of an avcliaic stj le «'iro found on the facades of tlio roclc-licwn 
sopulclircH, hut clii(3fly on aircophagi and cinerary urns. 'Iho 
(jincrary urns of VoUerra and I’erugiaare of a later pc'viod, and have 
more of a lioinan than a Oroi'k eliaracter. 


Greek and Homan. — l‘jas-ioli(!fs were <;xoeut(*,d hy tlic; (uveks from 
the earlic‘st ])oriod of art, and by the lioinans esjH'cially in the 
early period of tlie Kiii])in‘. The same diversity of style will he 
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hmnd in these, according to the period of theii* execution; the saims 
attributes, the sa'ue traditions in conm^otion with gnds and men; 
what has been sain with regard tn the eliavactejisties and distine- 
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live Htylesof fitatnos and Lusts, can l)e equally applied to Las-reliefs. 
Bas-reliefs were generally used for the piirj)ose of adorning temples, 
altars, the Lasers of statues, and also sarco[)liagi and toniLs. In general, 
some well-known my ill of a god, or hen,), was traced on them. 
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The finest existing examples of alto-rilicvo arc those metopes which 
adorned the timiple of the rarthenon. As they were destined to 
receive tlio open light, they wore executed in holder relief, to insure 
the masses of shadow wJiieh make them eonspieuoits. 'J'hey roqu'C- 
sent the contests between the Ocntauis and the Athenians. 
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.sculptured uiefopes of Hio temples of Seliniis, in Sicily, afford ox- 
am 2 )los of the earliest styles of alto-rilicvo. 

Mezzo-rilievo was generally used to adorn sciil}itnrod vases and 
urns. Tliesi) sculptured vases probably ornamented interiors, wlieic 
any indistinctness in their distant effect, or in unfavourable light, 
might be obviated by closer inspection. The celebrated IMediceaii 
and Borgliesan vases, the finest kiu>wn examples, are ornamented 
with mczzi-riliovi. The frieze encircling the choragic inomiinent of 
Lysici'atcs is also in iiu^zzo-rilicvo. ]\lczzo-i*iliovo wfis .also employed 
(as well as alto-rilievo, when in situations not exposed to aecideuts) 
to ornament tombs and sarcopluigi. 

Ibas rclief, or basso-rilievo, nmy be fully exemplified in the most 
perfeet exam])lrs of that art in ilic celebrated 1 \aniithenaic frieze of 
tlie. rarthenon. It was exeeiiled under tlic direction of Phidias 



lijmsi'lf ; it was one uninterrupted series of l>as -reliefs, which o(*cu- 
picd tho upper part of the Parthenon wilhin the colonnade, and 
winch was continued entirely around tho building. P»y its position 
it only obtained a secondary light. Jhdng placed immediat(dy l)eh)w 
the sofiit, it received .all its light from between the columns, and by 
relleotion from the pavement below, Hie flatness of the scnlptnro 
is thus sufficiently .‘icconntcd fof; had the relief been ])roniinent, tlio 
upper parts could not have been- seen; the shade pr(»joc<ed by the 
sculpture would 1'avo rendered it dark, and the parts would liavo 
been reduced by tlioir shadows. subject rcpi’csenls the sacred 
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procession, which was celebrated every fifth year at Athens, in 
honour of Minerva, conveying in solemn pomp to tlio temple of the 
Parthemon the 7r€7rXo5,or sacred veil, which was to be suspended be- 
fore the statue of the goddess witliiu the temple. ]\l.r. Westmacoit 
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remarks that these works are unquestionably the finest specimens of 
the art that exist, and they illustrate, fully and admirably, the pro- 
gress, and it may be said, the consummation, of scul]>tiiro. ^'hey 
exhibit in a rcmarkahlo degree all the qualities that constitute tine 
art, - (ruth, beauty, ajid perfect execution. In tlic forms, the most 
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pei’fccxt, the most appropriate, and tlio most gracoful, have been 
selected. The earliest known cxainplo of bas-relief is that in the 
Louvre representing Agamemnon and l^iltliybins. It is in very low 
relief. In style it corresponds with thjit of the early vase paint ing. 
In the decline of art in Greece, bas-r(diofs wore erect od in memory 
of illiistrions men instead of statues. In Romo bas-reliefs were 
more particularjy'employcd in adorning arches of ti inmpli, triumphal 
columns, and especially sarcopliagi. ^J’hc subjects wliich deexnated 
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the front of thos-. funereal monnmenis W('re varif»ns, though some- 
times repealed ^\h(M^ a snbje t was eomposed by a et'hdnatod artist. 
In general ibe bas-ioli. V- of .<;are('pbugi art; of inbnior workmanship ; 
soimMiinos 1lu‘ last farewell of the deei*as(‘d is .(‘pn^sentod ; some- 
times two figures only, and the. one wbieli is the. objeirt of the atbm 
tions of the other, is the fignre of the dec'eased. Ollnn-s represent, 
mythological subjects. One in the (’apitol presents a bas-relief 
which Flaxman considers one ol the finest specimens of bns-itdiel. 
Jt represents the battle of Theseus and Amazons. An excellent ex- 
ample, in the British Mnsonm, forming the front of a sarcoiihagiis, 
represents Achilles amongst tlui daughters of J.yeonnMlrs. It has 
been remarked with regard t») some sarcojibagi that tlie licad o 1 lO 
principal figure i : jot finished ; it lias been inferred from this that 
the sculptors proiiaring tliesc monuments as objects for sale, did not 
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terminate ilio head until the fiarcopliagns was sold, endoavo'urinj^ 
then to give, as wtdl as h(i was able, t-lic portjait of the deceased. 
ITiincreal urns are also frequently ornainented witli bas-reliefs, 
several cxamides of wbieb will be found in the Ib itish Museum. 
Hepulchral stelio arc sometimes ornamented with bas-reliefs. They 
are generally in low relief, and usually represent some scene in 
connection with the m<‘mory of tlui deceased. 


MATERIALS OF 8(nJJ.PTi;jtF. 

AVo extract tlio following excellent summary of the materials of 
sculpture fi'om Pi-r)rossor Weslniacott’s “ llandbQok of Sculpture — 
“ F very .substance that could by possibilit y bo used for carved woi ks 
has been cmiployod by scul])t{»rs. Among tlio Egyptians especially 
the hardest were ]»referrcd, as ba.salt, porphyry, and granite, though 
they also worked extensively in other materials. Marble, vajious 
kinds of alabaster, stone, ivory, bone, and wood of all kinds, were 
u.sed ac.cording to cinjumstances. The variety of marbles both 
found and recorded is almost in fin i I o. Pliny supplies an interestiiig 
catalogue of tho.se most generally employed in anoicnl times, 'i'lio 
chief (jirc;<dc marbles wore the Parian and the PeJitcli(?. The fniner 
was found in the island of Paros, whence its gmieral name ; but it 
is also alluded to as Iho marble of IMarpessus, from tbo particular 
mountain where it abounded. Its colour i,s a warm or creamy 
white, and it is remarkable for a sparkling quality in its crystals, 
from which it is supposed it received its epithet of ‘ Ij'chueum.’ 
The Pcntelic marble (;ame from Mount Pentolions, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. Its colour also is white, but it often has blue or 
grey, and oven light green streaks running through it, wbieb gave 
it a cold tone compared with the Parian marble. The ancients also 
much osteeimid a marble procured from IVlouut ITyinettus in Attica. 
It bore in many j-cvspect.s a close resemblance to the I’cntelie. A 
great quantity of this niaiblo was imported into Ifaly after the 
conquest of Greece by the Uomans. A marble of Tbasos was also 
much used, but more for architecture than for sculpture. It was in 
this way employed for baths, fishponds, and for encasing buildings. 
Italy produces marble of a very fine quality, IMiat spoken of as tlio 
maibic of Luni was procured from the range of mountains near 
which arc situated the modern towns of Alassa and (\irrara. It 
dc»cs not a\>pear that it was known, or its quarries worked before 
the time of Julius (War, in (he century before the birth of (Jirist. 
iicmaiiis of the former working in the quarries of Luni may still be 
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traced; and it* is thought the material found here was of a some- 
what finer texturo than the more modern produce. In many 
respects the Italian is superior to the Parian and Pcntclic marbles. 
The grain of the Carrara marble is much closer and liner than that 
of Greece, and its genci*al colour is a rich white. It must, however, 
be admitted that the Carrara marble, now so general I3" used by 
sculptors, is not often found quite pure in very largo blocks. Veins 
and spots of grey and blue-black, and red and yellow streaks (the 
latter probably oxides of iron) occur in it, and the quality ov texture 
of the material varies also in dilferont parts of tlui quarries. 
Occasionally large crystals are found which resist the chisel. Tlie 
Romans fonuerly procured a white marble from some quarries they 
worked in Africa. Marble is no longer procured, as a rule, from 
Greece, thongli occasionall3^ blocks of it are used. This, liowev(U’, 
is exceptional, and the onl}" suiqd^^for general purposes of sculpture 
in modern times is from the above named source— the mountain 
(piarries in the former duchy of Massa and (^arrara, on the v/cst 
coast of Ital}'. Diflbrent kinds of inarblo* were frequently cm plo^^cd 
b^^ the later Romans in the same piece of sculpture, wbitdi was tlien 
termed polyliibic. 

The composition wbioli was so oxtcnsivcl}’^ used b^" the aniuents 
for statues, called b^^' the Greeks cJuilros (xa/\Kr>?) the Romans evs, 
and the moderns bronze, from the Italian hronzo, a name derived 
from its colour - a licli brown- is a mixture of copper and tin, with 
somotimos small portions of other metals. The composition of this 
material, so extensively used hy the artists of antiquity, appea 7 s to 
have been a subject of the greatest care. The mere list of titles of 
the diftcrent kinds of bronze known to and iiscd by the ancients is 
astonishing from its extent, and the rctinements it suggests in Iheir 
praetic(3. A few of the most important onl}' need be mentioned to 
show the student ho’s^ profoundly all subjects connected with tlioir 
art were considered by the great masters of sculpture. There Avero 
even rival schools for its preparation. Pliny especially records 
those of il^gina and Delos; and says the liiglicst honour was given 
to the Delian and the next to the il^Jginetan bronze. It lias boon 
supposed from a passage in Plutarch that this famous bronze of 
Delos was of a pale colour ; but it appears that in the time of tins 
writer the secret of its composition was unknown. Pliny says that 
there was rivalry between two of the greatest sculptors of the licst 
period of the art in the material each emploj^cd. M^u-on used the 
bronze of Delos, Polycletus that of ^d^gina. Ilesidos these more 
especially celebrated bronzes of Delos and iEgina, there were at 
least three, if not rnen o, varielies of the rorinthian. That winch 
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was called m Candldmi is supposed to have had a portion of .silver 
mixed with it, Avliieli j^avo it a white or light tint. There was also 
the famous aia (Wlntlihim, which it was prctciuled was accidentiiUy 
prodiKjod hy tlm melliiig and running together of various metals 
(osi)oeiall 3 " gold and bronze), at the burning of Corinth b}’’ L. 
Muiumius, about 140 n.c. A third Was a composition of equal por- 
tions of (lilfercnt metals. Ilio coniposition of what is now known 
as bronz(\ an allo}’’ of tin with coj)per, gives, on analysis, very 
nearly the same results in all the oxamj)les which have been sub- 
jected to cxaminatifui. From 10 to 12 parts of tin occur in 100 
parts, the remainder being copper. 

Among the varieties of wood used by the ancients for sculpture, 
th(.* oak, c^qircss, cedar, box, sycamore, pine, tig, the vino, and i4>ony 
occur. l*ausanias mentions numerous statues made of wood, ioava, 
hut all those works have perished. 

I'h'guroK of wood, usually of small dimensions, have constantly 
heen found in Egypt, preserved in the most ancient tombs ; hut 
there arc also examples of Egyptian statues ou a larger scale, and 
even of life siz(% made of wood. The wood of which the}” are made 
is usually syeamoro. 

^riio ancients also used (Oay (terra cotta) extensively as a materisd 
for sculpture, as nny be seen from the cmintloss number of figun‘s, 
joliefs, lamps, architectural ornaments, vases, domestic utensils, 
and other ohjeiits, which are preserved in museums and in similar 
collections. Tsually such works arc of small size; hut there are 
statues in the JMuseum at Naples, whioli prove it was also used for 
statues of hirgo dimensions. 


PAINTING. 

Egjfjitian . — The Eg 5 ^ptians cultivated painting from the highest 
anti(piity ; the most ancient raonuraonts of this poo])lo atford exam- 
])lr's of it, such as tho tem])los, tombs, mummies, and papyri. It 
seems to havii originated among them from their fashion of colour- 
ing bas-reliefs and statues. The colours tbey usually employed on 
tho painted reliefs and on the stuccoes arc black, blue, red, grccii, 
and yellow, '’riieso arc alwa 3 ^s kept distinct, and never blended. 
Of blue, they used both a darker and a lighter shade. Pod was used 
to reproKoiit tlie human flesh. l^Iost objects in Egyptian painting 
bad a distinct and conventional colour. The Egyptian colours have 
been analyzed by Professor John of Pcrlin. All tho blues appear 
to 1)0 oxides of copper, with a small intermixture of iron; the result 
of the analysis never showed any cohalt in any of the blues. Tho 
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rcils uiay lio divided into brown reds, and brick coloured reds, and 
arc composed of a ])rowu-rod oxide of iron inixod with linu^ l1io 
greens are a mixture of a yellow vegetable pigment with a copper 
blue. The bliieish-grcen colour soiuctimcs observed on Egyptian 
antiquities is a faded copper-blue. The yellows appear to bo 
vegetable colours; they are often very pure, and of a bright sulphur 
colour. I’lie bhieks might bo from wine loos, burnt pitch, charcoal, 
or soot. The whites were generally, no doubt, preparations of liino 
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or gypsum. Madder also appears to have been used, at least for 
the reddish coloured dye of the inumniy cloths. These colours uau o 
used on the hardest and softest atones, on wood, linen, aiid papyrus. 
'Fho sculptures of the most ancient temples wore c(donrf;d. The 
tombs of the kings exhibit cndlt'ss paintings on their walls. Tliieo 
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Glasses of paintings have been discovered in Egj’pt ; those on the 
walls, those on the cases and cloths of mummies, and those on 
papyrus rolls. Tlio coloured bas-reliefs may bo classed among the 
paintings. Tho Egyptians painted detached statues also, examples 
of which will bo found in the British Museum. No 31 has received 
several coats of paint. They painted also architectural decorations 
and columns. Egyptian painting was imbued with one common 
character, and the same conventional stylo always prevailed. It 
was not ail imitation of nature, but merely tlio harmonious com- 
bination of certain hues, which they well understood, as Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks. The Egyptian artists had no idea 
of perspective ; olijecds on the same plane, insti^ad of being shown 
one boliind another, were placed in succession one above another, 
oil the perpendicular wall. 

The following description of the mode in which the painted 
bas-reliefs were executed is from Bclzoni’s account of tho great 
tomb which ho opened in tho Biban el Molouk, or valley of the 
tombs of tho kings, at Tlidbcs. In this instance, the reliefs arc cut 
out of tho natural rock in which the excavation was made ; but a 
similar process must have been adopted with bas reliefs cut on any 
surfac(^ of stone. All the figures and hieroglyphics in this tomb are 
in bas-relief, and painted, witli the exception of one chamber, which 
Bclzoni called tho ouiline chamber, from its not being finished, but 
only ])repared for the sculptor. 1'hc first process was to niako the 
wall quite smooth, filling u]) the interstices, if any, with plaster. 
The outline of tho figures was then drawn by some apiireiitico or 
inferior hand, in r(^d lino.s, and correeted by the princi]>al workman 
in black, 'fheii the sculptor chiselled out tho form, cutting away 
the stone all round the outline, which would leave tho figure 
standing out above tho rest of the stone to tho height of half an 
inch, or less if the figure Avero a small one. Tho angles of the 
bas-relief were afteiAvards rounded, so as to diminish the prominence 
of the object, tho dress and the limbs Avere marked by narrow lines, 
not more than the thickness of a lialf-croAvn in depth, but exact 
enough to produce tho desired effect. Tlio next process AA'^as to lay 
on a coat of lime Avhitc Avork, Avhich in these tombs is so beautiful 
and clear as to surpass tho finest paper. The painter then com- 
pleted his work, using the colours already described. Wlicn tho 
figures were finislicd, a coat of varnish was laid on ; or, perhaps, in 
some cases it was incorjiorated. 

Tho process for painting on the walls, both of the natural rock and 
constructed edifices, where there Avere no bas-reliefs, AvaS pretty 
nearly the same. Tho ground AA^as coA'ored Avith a thick layer of fine 
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pJastei’, consinting of lime and gypsnni, which was carefully smoothed 
and polished. Upon this a thin coat of lime whitewash was laid, 
and on it the colours were iwiinlcd, which woi’o houiid fast either 
hy animal glue, or occasionally with wax. 

The Egyptians painted also on W(M>d. TJie process adopted was the 
folloAving: — First a tliin layer of white wasli or fine lime was laid 
immediately on the wood, and on this the colours, being first mixed 
with glue water, W(?re placed by means of a brush. {Sometimes a 
more cosily process was adoi>ted in tlio case of sarcopliagi of wood. 
An almost similar process was adopted in painting on nninimy elollis 
and mummy cases. The paintings on the papyrus ai*o scarcely moi-e 
than coloured liicrogly[»liics. 

The variety of' ])aintings, or exact representation of nntTiral objects, 
or of objt'cts us(‘d in the arts, is very considerablt*, and it is in tlie 
tombs that this endless Aaii<‘ty is fbund repi’csented. Eesides 
r(‘ligi()us or funereal ceremonies, we find r<‘presented there a number 
of scen<\s derived from civil, military, and domesiii; life, agricultural 
W(.»rks, fishing, the chase, dances, gymnastic; games, instniuieiits of 
music, furniture of the greatest eK-ganco; lastly, viiovs of (‘xtensive 
gardens, with ])onds containing fish and bii<ls, and sarrounded by 
fruit-trees. 

'File Egyptians painted portraits also. Kosidliiu gives a stu-ies of 
portraits of Egyptian kings, s<imo from ])ainted bas-nhefs, others from 
paintings on the walls of tomhs. ^I'luy goas far back as Aninuo]ib 1. 
(‘f tlie eiglit(?enth dynasty. Tluy art? all in profile ; and though 
drawn with strict ix'gard to certain conventions, still the outline of 
tin; f;u;e, froiii the foielusid to tin; chin, has a marked indiviflual 
eliaiaeliu*, and indicates tliat it is intended to designate a i)artieular 
individual. 

Etruaaw, - The Etruscans, n is said, cultivated painting befiue the 
(ir(H‘ks, and riiny attributes to the former a certain degn;(; of perfec- 
tion befoj-o the Greeks had emerged from the iuJamy of the art. 
Ancient paintings at Ardea, in Etruria, and at Jjaiiuviiim still n;- 
taiiKid, in the time of Eliuy, all their primitive freslmess. According to 
Vliny, paintings of a still earlier date, were to be !^en at ( ^ere, auotber 
Ftruscan city. 'Jhose paintings mentioned by Pliny w(.*r() (Nunmonly 
belitjveil to bo cai’lier than the foniidatioii of Home. At tluj jueseiit 
day the tomhs of J^itruria atlbi’d oxamjdes of Etnis<;an paint ing iu.eviuy 
stage of its devel()])ment, from the rudeness and conventionality of 
eai-iy art in flic tomb of Veil to the correctness and case ol design, 
and the more porfeei development of the art exhibited in the ]^ainted 
sceno.s in the tombs of Tarquinii. In one of those tombs the pilasters 
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arc profusely a(l(jriR‘(l with arabesques, untl a frieze which runs roinul 
the side of IIk) tomb is eoiiqjosed of painted figures draped, winged, 
armed, fighting, or Ixn-no in (*liariots. Tlio subjects of these ])aintings 
ar(i various; in them wo find the ideas of the Etruscans on tlie slabs 
of tJic soul alter <l(.‘atli, combats of warriors, l)an(puits, funereal scenes. 
4 'lie Etruscans painted also bas-reliefs and statues. 

Greek, — The Greeks carried painting to the Inghest degree of ])er- 
feotion; tlieir first attempts were long postei ior to those of the Egyp- 
tians ; tliey do not even date as far back as the e 2 )oeli of the siogtj of 
'Jh-oy; and I’liny remarks that Jlomer does not mention painting. 
TJui ({]’eeks always cullivated scul|>turo in yu’eiereiiee. rausanias 
(‘numerates only 88 2 )ain tings, and 414 2 >ovtraits ; he describes on tlio 
other ]ja.nd 2827 statues. These AV(Me, in fact, more suitable orna- 
ments iu jiublic 2 )la(M;s, and the gods were always rciu’csente<l in the 
tcnqde by sculpture. In Greece 2 )ainting followijd the invariabh*, 
law of develojunent. Its cycle was run through. Painting ])assed 
through the successive stages of rise, progress, maturity, declines, and 
decay. J*ainting iu Greece is sai<l to liavo had its origin in Sicyon, 
and to have been originally mere oiitlim*, or motiograiiimon. Aftei* 
this the outlines were fille<l in, and light and shade introduced of 
one colour, and hence were styh‘d monochromes, (.’imon of Glcome 
is the first who is menlioncd as having advanced the art of painting 
in Greece, and to have emanei]>ated it from its archaic rigidity, lie 
is .also sup 2 )oscd to haav been the first wlio used a vari(‘ty of colours, 
and to have introduced foreshortening. 'J’he first painter of gi*cat 
leiiowii Avas I’olygnotus. Accurate drawing, and a noble and distinct 
manner of characterizing the most dilferent mythological fojms was 
his gieat incrit; his fi'Jiialo figures also j^ossessed eha.nns and giace. 
Mis large tabular ])iciures Avero concciA^cd Avith great knowledge of 
legends and in an earnest religious spirit. A more advanced stage 
of inqnoved i)ainting began Avith Zeuxis, in Avhich art aimed at 
illusion of the senses and external charms, lie a])pe,ars to liave becui 
equally distinguished in the representation of fi'Uialo charms (his 
Helena of Grotona),and of the sublime majesty of Zeus on his throne. 
11 is rival Parrhasiii* excelled in giving a roniidiiess and a l)eauljful 
contour to his figures, and Avas remarkable for the rieliness and 
variety of bis ereatious. Mis niimeroiis 2 >ictnros of gods and bej’oes 
atlaine*d the highest considciration iu art. lie Avas oAXU’como, hoAV- 
ever, in a juetorial contest by the ingenious 4’iiiiantbes, in avIioko 
Sacrifice of Iph.igenia tlio ancients admired the expression of grief 
carried to that ])itch of inteiisil v at Avliicb art had only dared to 
hint. IMio most striking fe.atnro in the pietiiro was the concealment 
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of ilio face of Ajjjamomiiou in his inantlo.* IVforc all, liuwovor, 
ranks tlio great Apelles, who iiuited the advantages of his native 
Toiiia — grace, sensual charms, and rich colouring -with the sclent ifie 
sei’enity ol the Sicyoniaii school. To liis highly endowed mind was 
imparted grace (charis), a quality which ho himself avowed as 
l)eculiarly his, and which sei‘ves to unite all the other gifts and 
faculties which the painter rc(piires ; perha|>s in none of his pictures 
was it exhihit(al in such perfection as in his famous Anadyomcne. 
-Ihit heroio subjects Avere likewise adapted to his gtaiius, especially 
grandly-eonccivcd jjortraits, such as the nuuHn'oiis likcnessc‘s of 
Al(‘xander, his fatJier, and his generals, lie not only rcprcstmti'd 
Alexander with the thuiiderholt in liis hand, hut ho even attem])ted, 
as the master in light and shade, to paint thunderstorms, ])ro])ably 
at the same time as natural see‘m‘sand mytlndogical person ideal ions. 
The Anadyomeiui was transferred from (k)s by Augustus to Iho 
temph^ of 1). Julius at Home, Avhere, howevei*, it was in a tleeayed 
state oven at the time of \ero. (\mtom})o raucously with him 
flourished Trotogencs and Nieias; rrofl)genes was both a painter 
and a statuary, and was celebrated for the high flnisli of his works. 
ISdcias of Athens was celebrated for the delicacy Avith Avhich he 
painted fi ‘males. Ho Avas also famous as an encaustie painter, ajid 
Avas employed by JVaxiteles to apply bis art to his statues. Tj)o 
glori(nis art of these masters, as far as regards light, tone, and local 
coluurs. is lost to ns, and we knoAV nothing of it exct‘j)t fi oni obscure 
notices and later imitations. Jt is not thus nijcessary to s]u'ak at 
length of th() various schools of painting in (ii coco, their Avoi ks being 
all lost, the knowledge of the characteristics jujculiar ti. each school 
AVuuld bo at the present day jK-rfetJtly useless, rainting liad to fellow 
the iinariablc hiAV of all development; having nviched a peiiod of 
maturity, it followed, as a iiecirssary conscqucuiee, tliat tlit? pei iod of 
decdinc should begin. T’. • tendencies Avhicli arc ])cculiar to this 
peritjd gaAa^ birth sometimes li> pictures AvhicJi minisfered to a low 
.sensuality; sometimes to AVorks Avhich attracted l)y their elfeets 
of light, and also to caricatures and travesties of mythological 
Kiihiocts. 

AVe shall noAV make a few extracts from Air. W tanum s excellent 

* Tlio eoiicealiiifut of tlic fucoof Aganivjhiiioii in Uiis picture has beoa gciirrally 
ooiisidcreii as u “trick,” or ingeuioiw iiivonlion of ’J’iiuauilics ; nvIjou it v.us Ija: 
result of a lurKlsimnital law in Guiek art — to rquescMif alfuio wiiai na.s lx autiiiil, 
ainl never to ])r(!s»‘nt to tlio eye smytliing repulsive or ; tlio ((aliircs of 

a failier couviilseJ with ^rief would not have lx on a piru.-iiii' ohj(5ci to on, 

hence the painter, liilly coiirieioiisof the laws of liis arl, concealnl llie countenance 
of Agamcinuon. 
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article on the vobioles, materials, colours, and methods of painting 
used by the Greelcs. 

The Greeks j)aintcd with wax, resins, and in water-colours, to 
which tlicy gave, a proper consistency, according to the material 
upon which they painted, with gum, glue, and the white of egg ; 
gum and glue were the most common. 

They painted upon wood, clay, plaster, stone, parchment, and 
canvas. They generally painted upon panels or tablets (ttiW/ccs, 
tabula)), and very rarely upon walls ; and an easel, similar to what 
is now used, was eonimon among the ancients. These panels when 
finislicd were fixed into frames of various descriptions and materials, 
and encased in walls. The ancicuits used also a palette very similai* 
to that used by the moderns, as is sufficiently attested by a fresco 
painting from romi)eii, which represents a female painting a copy of 
a. llormcs, for a votive tablet, with a palette in her left hand. 

earlier Grecian masters used oidy four colours: the earth of 
Melos for white ; Attic ochre for yellow; Sinopis, an earth from 
rontus, for red; and lampblack; and it was' with these simple 
elements that Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and others of that age, executed 
tlieir celebiated works. l>y degrees new eolonring substances were 
found, such as were used by Apelles and j^rot(»g(5n(ss. 

So groat, indeed, is the number of ]>igments mentioiK.d by ancient 
authors, and such tlio beauty of tliem, that it is very doubtful 
whether, with all tlio help of modern science, modoi’ii ai tists possess 
any advantage in this res])ect over their predecessors. 

Wo now give the fullowiiig list of colours, known to be generally 
used by ancient painters : — 

Ked. — TJio ancient reds were very numerous, Kiwa/Sapiy /aiAto?, 
cinnabiris, cinnabar, vermilion, bisulphuret of morcuiy, cjilled also 
by I’liny and Vitruvius, minium. The Kiwa/Sapt li/8tKoi/, einnabaris 
liuliea, mentioned l)y Pliny and Dioscoridcs, was wliat is vulgarly 
called dragon’s blood, tho resin obtained from various species of tlio 
calamus palm. MtAros seems to have had various significations ; it 
was used for einnabaris, minium, red lead, and rubrica, red ocJire. 
Thtu o Avero various kinds of rubrica) ; all were, however, red oxides, 
of which the best were the Lcmnian, from tbo Isle of Lemnos, and 
tlio Cai)padocian, called by tlie Itomans rubrica siiiopica, by tbo 
Greeks, from Sino[)c in Papldagoiiia. -Minium, red oxide of 

lead, red lead, was called by tlie Itomaiis eerussa usta, and, according 
to Vitruvius, sarid.'iracha ; by tho Greeks /^tAros, and accoiding to 
])ioseorides, crarSapa/o/. it w^as tho colour whicli wo now f;all 
vermilion. 
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Tlie.Koman sandaracha seems to have had various significations, 
I’liny speaks of difterent shades of sandaracha ; there was also a 
compound colour of equal parts of sandaracha and riibrica calcined, 
called sandy X, which Sir 11. Davy supposed to approach our crimson 
in tint ; in painting it was frequently glazed with purple to give it 
additional lustre. 

Yellow. — Yellow-ochre, hydrated peroxide of iron, the sil of the 
Homans, tlio of the Greeks, formed the base of many other 

yellows, mixed with various colours and carbonate of lime. Ochre 
was procured from dilfcront parts — the Attic was considered the 
best ; sometimes the paler sort of sandaracha was used for yellow. 

Green. — Qiiysocolla, which appears to have been green carboJiate 
of copper, or malachite (green verditer), was the green most ap- 
proved of by the aneionts ; there was also an artificial kind which 
was made from clay impregnated with sulphate of copper (bliu^ 
vitriol) rendoj'cd green by a yellow die. 'I’ho eommoiiest and 
cheapest colours were tho Appianum, which was a clay, and I ho 
dreta viridis, the common green earth of X'erona. 

Dine. — The ancient blues wore very numerous ; llio pr incipal of 
these was ccxuiiloum, Ki-ai/oq, azure, a species of verditer, or blue 
(carbonate of copper, of which there were many varieties. Tho 
Alexandrian was the most valued, as approaching the nearest to 
ultramarine. It was also manufaetured at Pozzuoli. 'Jbis iiiiilation 
was called codon. Armcniiim was a metallic coloui', and was pro- 
..parced by being gnnind to an impalpable piiwder. Jt was of a light 
bhie colour, and cost 30 sesterces a ])oui]d, about 4iS*. K'd. It has 
boon cjonjectnred Ibat ultramarine (la])is lazuli) was known to tho 
ancients under the name of armciiinm, from Armenia, wheiu*e It was 
procured. It is o\ideut, however, from Tlinj s (loscri}>ti(m, that 
the ‘sapphiru ’ of the ancients was the hi])is lazuli of tho prv.se nt 
day. It came fj’om ^Ledia. 

indigo, indiciim, was well known to the aiieieiits. 

ruiqdc. — Tho ancients had several kinds of imride, purpuris- 
simuin, ostruui, h^'sginum, and various compound colours, rui- 
piirissimum was made from crcla urgenlaria, a tine chalk or (‘la\', 
steeped in a ])urple dye, obtained fioin tho muvex (7r<>/>c/)7Y>a). In 
colour it ranged between minium and bine, and iiicludod every 
degree in the scale of purple shades. ^J’ho best sort came Irom 
J^ozzuoli. I'urpurissinium indieiuu was brouglit from India. It 
>vas of a deep blue, .oid probably was the saino as indigo. Ostnim 
was a liquid cohuir, u> which the proper consistence was given by 
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adding honey. It was produced from the secretion of a fish -called 
ostrum, oirrpovj and differed in tint according to the country from 
whence it came ; being deeper and more violet when brought from 
the nortliern, redder wlien from the southern coasts, of the Mcdi- 
terianean. The lioman ostrum was a compound of red ochre and 
blue oxide of copper. Ilysginum, according to Vitruvius, is a colour 
between scarlet and j)urplo. The celebrated Tyrian dye was a 
daik, rich purple, of the colour of coagulated blood, but, wlicn held 
against the light, showed a crimson hue. Jt was produced by a 
combination of llie seci etions of the niiinjx and buccinuni. In 2uc- 
])aring the dye the bucciniuii was used last, the dye of Ibe luiirex 
being necessaiy to l ender the eolonrs fast, while the huceimim en- 
livened hy its tint of red the dark hue of the murex. Sir II. D.av}', 
on examining a rose coloui ed snhstaiicc, found in tlio hatlis of Titus, 
wliieh in its interior had a lustre apiu-oaehing to that of carmine, 
considered it a S2)ecinieu of the best Tyrian purjile. 

llrown. — Oidira usta, \mviit ochre. — I'lio browns were ochres 
calcin(‘d, oxides of iron and manganese, and comjionnds of oclircs 
and blacks. 

Black. — \tramentuin, or black, was of two sf)rts, natural and 
artificial. The nalnial was made from a black earth, oi- from the 
secretion of tlie cuttle-iisli, se2>ia. The artificial was made of the 
dregs of wine eaiboui/ed, calcined ivory, or lani2>-blaok. ^i'bo 
atraiiieiituiii iiidieum, meiitiuiied by riiny, was 2)rohably the C'biiiese 
Indian ink. 

’White.— The ordinary Greek white was mclinuin, an cai th from 
the Isle of Melos ; for fresco-jiaintiug the best Avas the African 
2>:ircetoniuiu. 'J'here was also a Avhite earth of Eretria, and the 
anniilariaii white. Caibonato of lead, or white-lead, eerussa, was 
a2)2iar(*utJy not much used by the aiieient ])ainters. It has not hoen 
found in any of the remains of jiainting in Homan ruins, 

Mktiiods of Tainting. — T here were two distinct cl assess of j)aint- 
ing ]uaetiscd hy the amaents — in Avalcr-eolouis, and in wax; both 
of whi(di were ])raetised in various Avays, Of the forimu* the i)rin- 
ci2>al Avere iVeseo, al fresco ; and the A'arioiis kinds of distem2)er (a 
temjiera), Avith glne, Avith. the Avhile of egg, or Avith gums (a 
guazzo) ; and Avitli wax or icsius Avlieii these wcjrc r(*nderod hy any 
means A’chiclcs that could be Avorked Avitli Avater. C)f this latter 
Ibe jiriueiide was tlirough lire (^Sia ttu/jos), termed enuaustic {lyKo.wriKi] 
eneaiistica). 

Fresco was jirobably little eir.ployed by the aueients for Avorks 
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of imHativo art, but it to have been the ordinary luethod 

of simply colouring* walls, especially amongst the liomaiis. Colour- 
ing al fresco, in wldcli tlie colours wore mixed sim])ly in walor, as 
the ienn implies, was applied when the compositi(j»i of the sliieco 
on the walls was still wet (udo tectorio), and on tliat account was 
limired to certain colours, for no colours except earths can be 
employed in tliis way. 

The fresco walls, when painted, wore covered with an en(*austic 
varnish, both to heighten the colours and to j)ieserve them from the 
injurious eifects of the sun or the weather. N’itruvius describes tlie 
process as a (.)|reek practice, which they terni Kavtns. IV lien the 
wall was coltnind and dr}', Funic wax, melted and tempered Avith a 
little oil, was rubbed over it Avith a hard brush Xseta) ; this was 
made smooth and even by applying a canteriiim, or an iron pam 
tilled Avith livii coals, over tlie surface, as near to it as Avas just 
necessary to melt the Avax ; it aa'.'is IIhui rubbed Avith a (;andle (AV'ax ) 
and a clean cloth. In encaustic painting the Avax colours Avere hand 
Julo the ground by means of a hot iron (called caiiterium) or [khi 
of liot Coals Ixdng held near tlu'. surface of the 2>it*'ture. The n»ere 
])rueess <.)f burning in, cunslilutes the Avludo diirmene.e betAveen 
encaustic and the ordinary method of 2 )uinting with Avax colours. 

FoLYcniioMV. — We sliall noAV say a fcAv Avoids AAdth r(‘gavd to 
till! much canvassed question of jAainting or colouring statues. Its 
antiquity and universality admit of no donbt. Indeed, the praetiee 
of lAainting statues is a characteristic of a pi imitive and buiharuns 
style of art. 'I’liough it must he admit ted tliat the early (heck a,rtist.s 
painted tlieir Avootlen, clay, and sometimes their marble, statues, 
Ave must })ositiv(}ly refuse ei'edeneo to wliat stuno Avould Avisli us to 
helieve, that the yreek scnl2)tors of the host [leriod eolouied tin: 
nude iiarts f their marble slatues.^ '.riiLs mistake has ariseri 'Voiii 

* 'riio up 2 )Ik’jiliou of colour to Btsiiucs and tempk-s T woiilil coiiHulrr to koloiig 
to a lato or llouiaii period of tut. Ah Nero had tlaj s^taliie of Alcximdrr, hy 
IjyHijqius, gilt, HO \\(i iiKiy supjiosii tlic colour, tlic traeos of whicli aio huiudon houio 
( jlrcrk .stiiiuos of tln! liiu* period of art, avuh applied at a luucli later period to please 
tlio false taste of that age. Virgil luentioiis a (’upiil witli celeure<l wings; the 
three CoriuUiiaii columus of lire temple of MiiieiTU Ohaleuliea, in the Foinm, wen; 
j)jiii)tcd red, ami t ho Trajan column still relaiiis truces of colour and gilding UH-d 
at tliat jicriod; this praeiice Avas thus evidently in accordance with the taste tlu-u 
]>revailing in Ihanan art, tho cxtravag.ima; of which lias b(‘en deploivd hy X^liny 
and Vitruvius. TJie following remarliable passage of VitrnviiH is to tia* i>ur- 
pose: 7'he anei. iits latHUircd to aecompli.>h and render |)l« a*>irig hy dint of n/V, 

that Avliicli ill the ] !■ ,-e’it day is oblainod by means of stnaig and g nidy <-i>lonring, 
and for the (dlect wl.i-di amis formerly obtained only hy the .skill of tliearlid, a 
prodigal expense is no.v substitute- 1. Who, in h*rmer times, u.jed minium ether- 
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a misconception of the word circumlitiOy mentioned by Tliiiy, .which 
expresses a painting round (Trcpixpia-Ls), a framing of the borders of 
the di'apery, the hair; and sometimes border ornaments variously 
executed (of wliich the archaic Minerva in the Museum of Naples is 
a valuable instance) ; a painting of the ground round the figures, 
in order to separate and make them stand ouf, as Quinctilian V"1IT., 
s. 2, shows : a “ circumductio colorum in extremitafibus figurarum, 
qua ipsa figura aptius finiimtur et emineniius extant.” This prac- 
tice was confined alone to the metopes, bas-roli(;fs, and the back- 
ground of statues in pediments, and all such objects as were placed 
liigh up, and were to be seen from a distance. The effect was 
calculated for height and distance ; the most ancient instances of 
which are the metopes from the temple of Sclinus. This mode of 
colouring was ]U‘acli.scd only at an archaic period, for Tlutarcli tells 
tliat the ancient statues (ra Trakaia tmv ayaX/uircDv) were daubed 
with vermilion, and no stronger evidence can be adduced of the 
imperfection, antiquity, and, wo may add, barbarism of the art 
in any nation, than this custom of painting sculpture, as may be 
seen in the early sculptures of Assyria, India, and Mexico. The 
Kavins .applied by the so-called painters of statues, ayaXpuiTiov 
cyKaecrnu, to the nude parts, w.as not paint or colouring, but white 
wax melted with oil, which was laid on with a thick brush, and 
rubbed dry : “ita signa marmorea nuda curantur,” Vitruvius says -a 
prjictice adapted ly Canova. On the other hand, wo have no proof 
that the (1 reeks coloured the nude parts of their statues; on the 
contrary, we have ])osilivo evidence that the mastmpiece of anti- 
quity, the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, was coloiuless. That the 
Venus do Medici had her hair gilt, cannot be adduced as any 
evidence, for in the opinion of Flaxman, to whoso collect taste this 
fashion was totally repugnant, it is a deteriorated variety of the Venus 
of Praxiteles, and consecpiently of a later period, when art was in .a 
declining and degraded state. Wo may, th(u*efore, be led to this 
conclusion, that the custom of colouring sculpture was only practised 

wisi! than as a medicine? Tn tluj present ago, htJi^vovor, walls are ever5^wla‘rc 
eovci\*(l with it. To tliia may he jiddfd the uso nf ehrysocolla. (givt'n;, purido, and 
azure decorations, which, witliout the aid of real art, produn; a splendid elh ct.” 
Ill this passage it is quite evident that Vitruvius plaet's art — I hat is, Ix auty ef lorm 
iuul ])ro])(»iti«)n, and uhsfiie<J of colour, adopt»;d hy the sculjitors and areliiiecls of 
tlie k‘st peri(nl — in opposilioii to the g-.nidy colouring used hy the artists of his 
dtiy. Further, w») have hero evidence that rod (inininni) could not have been 
nj)pliod in senlpture or aiHiittrtun* by tlie artists of tlic best period, as in those 
limes it was nse»l only as a ‘ inedieamentum.’ If colour had been aj)plied to sculp- 
Inre and areliitceture hy artists of the age of Phidias, Praxiteles, or Lysippus, 
Vitruvius w^ould doubtless havf; rderred to that practice in this passage. 
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at the ysrorst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it was 
in its decline. 

That Plato mentions that the artists of his ago adopted the prac- 
tice of painting statnos, is no proof that the eminent sculptors of 
his age coloured their n)arble statues, no more than the modern 
custom in Italy of painting statues of the Virgin and saints, proves 
that JMichacl Angelo or (^anova coloured their statues. It Avas 
evidently a practice of inferior artists in inferior workmanship of 
clay or wood. It was a continuation of the old religious pra(*-tic*cs 
of daubing the early statues of the gods with A’^ermilion, and was 
done to meet the supei-stitious tastes of the uuedneated. Statues 
^for religions purposes may have been painted in olxidicnco to a 
formula pr<?scrihed by religion, hut statues as objects of art, on 
which tlio sculptor exhibited all his genius and taste, Avere unques- 
tionably executed in the pure and uncolourod inarbhi alone. In 
the chryselephantine, or mny statues of dove and ]\Tinei va, by 
Phidias, art Avas made a handmaid to religion. Phidias liinisclf 
would have preferred to have executed tluiiu in marble. Wo may 
further remark that form, in its purest ideal, IxMiig the chief aim of 
sculpture, any application of colour, Avhich Avould detract from the 
purity and ideality of this purest of the arts, could n(5ver bo agree- 
able to reriiK'd taste. Wo must also consider that sculpture in 
marble, by its whiteness, is calculated for the display of light and 
shade. i"or tliis reason statues and bas-reliefs Avero placed either 
in the open light to rcceiA’^o tlio direct rays of the sun, or in uiidcr- 
^ground places, or therma}, Avlioi-e tiny received their light oitlicr 
fiom an upper AvindoAV, or, by night, from the strong light of a 
lamp ; the sculptor having for that purpose studied the elVects of 
the shadows. It innst be also remembered that the statues in (ircek 
and Homan temples^ receiA^ed their light from the upper part of the 
building, many of tlui temples being liypjtithral, tlius liaving th(‘ 
benefit of a top light, the sculptor’s chief aim. (’olour in Iheso. 
statues or has-roliefs Avould have temded to mai- the nmtrasts of Jight 
and shade, and blended th(;m too much ; for fjxample, colour a 
photograph of a statue, of a statue Avliicli exhibits a marked con- 
trast of light and shade, and it will tend to confuse and blond the 
Iavo. 1’he taste for polychrome sculpture in tlic period of the 
decline of art, was obviously but a returning to the priinitiA^e im])cr- 
fection of art, when an attempt was made to produce iJInsion, in 
order to please the nnediicalcd taste of the vulgar.* 

* Wo may remark 1 or*- a. eiirious Jinalog}" in llio ilovelopmcnt of ail to tlio flovo- 
lopnuaii of tho iinlividnjil man. As infin in lits ^Iccliiiin^f years resumes tlie oliilil- 
islmoss of his earliest «iays, so Ave find in the d«;eline of art, a reeiirroncc to its 
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On tho colouring of temples we lia-vc already spolcon under the 
head of temples. 

Bomait . — Tho Itomans derived their knowledgo of painting from 
tho lltniseans, their ancestors and neighbours. Tradition attributes 
to lh(mi tlie first works which wore used to adoni tho temples of 
I tome ; and, according to Vliny, not much consideration w.as bestowed 
either on the arts or on tho artists. Fabius, tho first among the 
Itomans, had some paintings executed in tho temple of Salus, from 
which ho received tho name of Pictor. Julius Cu 3 sar, Agrippa, 
Augustus, were among tho earliest great patrons of artists. Under 
Augustus, Marcus liudius painted inarinij subjects, landscape deco- 
rations, and historic landscape as ornamentation for tho apartments 
of villas and country houses.* At this time, also, a passionfor 
portrait painting prevailed ; an art which flattered their vanity was 
more suited to tho tastes of tho Pomans than the art wliich (;ould 
produce beautiful and refined works, similar to those of Greece. 
Portraits must have been exceedingly numerous; Yarro made a 
collection of tho portraits of 700 eminent mon. Portraits, dec(j- 
rative and scone painting seem to have engrossed tho art. The 
examples, or rather tbo proteusiems, of Nero, must also have con- 
tribtOed to encourage painting in Romo; but INnnan artists were, 
however, but few In number; tin*, victories of tho consuls, and tho 
rapine of tho prietors, were suilicient to adorn Pome with all tho 
masterpieces of (3 recce and Ttal}^ They ini reduced the fashion of 
having a taste for the beautiful works of Greek ai t. Roman artists 


C'lU-liost, simplest, and consc^qnonily most imiK-vrcct forms, when in its iiilUnoy. 
Ill tlio age of the Antoninos, Avlieii Homan art was in its dcolino, this tendency was 
CMnspiciionsly evident in its prodilcotion for tho earlier forms of art and in its repro- 
duction of Kj^yptian statues. Tu tho last stago of the dcolino of vasi'-iiaintiiig a. 
similar tendency is visible. We find the artists recurring to the ancieut forms, and 
imitating the subjects of the earlier vases. The whole field of art being thoroughly 
exhaysted, artists wcr(^ obliged to have recourse, as a. novelty, to the re]>rodneiion 
and imitation of the antique and earlier forms of art. Tlie Pre-Raphaelite ten- 
dency of tho present <lay, wliich is also a recuiTencc to tho early forms of art, is an 
evident sign of the d(?clinc of iiainting. 

* One of thi‘ latest discoveries near Rome is that of the Villa Tiivia, allndi'd to 
by Pliny as Villa.riosanim. It is nlsnit eight miles from the c*ity. In it has been 
discovered an apartinont most exquisitely omamonted. I'ln' lower portions of the 
walls, to the height of about live fo4*t from the fliKir, represent a trellis work, from 
which spring tla* most exquisitely painted trees, shrubs, plants. These are loaded 
witli trait and flowers, among whiel*. a variety of birds and insi'cts are feeding, 
fluttering, or reposing. As these paintings are in a villa built for Tiivia by Au- 
gustus, tho Roman aijti<piaries have concludtMl that they are of that period ; and 
consequently may be with good rea.son attributed to tlio liaiid of laulius. 
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wcro.IJio pupils of the Greeks; what wo said of the paintings of tho 
Greeks can be equally applied to those of tho Romans. 

The remains of paintings found at Tompeii, TTorcidancnm, and 
in tli(i baths of "ritns at Romo, are the only paintings wliieh i^an 
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give ns an}’ idea of tho colouring and painting of the aneients, 
whieh, though they exhibit many tu'anti(‘M, partienlai ly in eoin])o- 
sition, are evidently tho works of inferior artists in a period of 
decline. At rompeii there is scarcely a house tho walls of wliit^h 
arc not deco rah d with fresco paintings. 'J1io sjnal](‘si apartments 
were lined with stucco, painted in tho most brilliant and endless 
vai’icty of colour.., in coinpartnicnts, siTn2)Iy tinttMl with a liglit 
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ground, surroundod by an ornamental margin, and sonietimes 
embellished with a single figiiro or subject in the centre, or at 
equal distances. These paintings are very frequently historical or 
mythological, but embrace every variety of subject, some of the 
most exquisite beauty. Landscape painting was never a favourite 


m 




with the ancients, and if ever introduced in a painting, was subor- 
dinate. The end and aim of painting among the ancients was to 
represent and illustrate the myths of the gods, the deeds of heroes, 
and important historicial events, hence giving all prominence to the 
delineation of tlio human form. Landscap(% on the other hand, 
illustrated nothing, rejDroscntod no important event deserving of 
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record, and was tliiis totally without significance in a Grecian tem- 
ple or piiiaco theca. In an ago of decline, as at rompcii, it was 
employed for mere decorative purposes. Many architectural sub- 
jects are continually found, in which it is easy to trace tJio true 



principles of perspective; but they are mi her indicated than 
minutely (jxprossed or accurately displayed ; whereas in most in- 
stances a total want of the knowledge of this art is but too evidcait. 
Gre(!k artists s(?em to have been employed: indeed native painters 
wore few, while the former everywhere abounded, and tlicir 
superiority in design must have always ensured them the preference. 

feir W, Gell thus remarks on the painting of the ancients: “In 
gunidcur and faci\ity of drawing they warrant all that can bo said 
in their pra so ; witli that ieeling for simplicity which dislinguishes 
the ancients iroin the moderns, many are cpiite in the tasU^ of thti 
lim st bas-reliefs, which, like their tragedies, admitted no under 
plot to heighten or embarrass. In cohmring they arc said to ho 
deficient; want of transparency in the shadows oxhi})its little 
knowledge of chiaro oscuro ; each figure has its own light and shad<s 
while none arc obscured by the interposition of its lu^ighbour. 15ut 
if we arc called upon to make allowanet^ in some of these points for 
the lapse of centuries, when viewing the works of a later ag(?, how 
much more iiidulgcmco may be claimed wlieii two thousand years 
might reasonably liavc been expected to leave no tiaccs at all.” 

^riie walls at Tompeii were carefully prepared for the reception 
of the fresco painting. They ai»i)ear to have been prepared in th(.* 
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mannor prescribed by Vitruvins, who directs that, after the. first 
rough coat was applied, a second was to be added of arenatum, 
composed principally of s«and and lime ; this was afterwards to bo 
cove led with marmm'atim, in tlie composition of which tlio place 
of sand of Ihe arenatum was supplied by pounded marble. The last 
(joat at rompeii was put on very thin, and seems to liave been well 
worked and rubbed upon the rough exterior of Ihc arenatum, until 
a perfc(jt level, smooth, and at length polished surface was obtained, 
nearly as hard ns marble. While tlio last coat was still wet, the 
Colours were laid on, and so done, having, according to Vitruvius, 
inenipoiati'd with the iiKunslation, were not liable to fade, but 
i(‘f;Mned liicir full beauty and splendour to a great age. According 
to .All-. W'oi nuni, the majority of the walls in Pompeii are iii common 
distemper; but those of the better houses, not only in Pompeii, but 
in Pome and elsewhere, especially those which constitiitci the groumk 
of pictures, arc in ficsco. All the pictures, however, are ajiparcntly 
in distemper of a superior kind, called by tlio Italians a guazzo ; it 
is a species of distemper, but the veliielo or mcdiimi, made of egg 
gum, or glue, completely resists water. lie further remarks, “ It 
appears that no verilablo fresco painting has been yet discovered, 
tiioiigU the plain walls in many oases are coloured in fresco. The 
paintings niyon the walls appear soniciimcs to have boon varnished 
by an encaustic process ; many specimens bearing a polish, or gloss, 
to whicli water does not readih" adhere.” 

'riio Pomans divided colours into two chissos — ilorid and grave 
(flnridi, aiistori) — tlie formoi', on account of flioir liigli price, were 
usually provided for the artist by his employor. Tlieso were again 
divided into natural and artificial or factitious. The Ilorid colours 
appear to have lx*, on six — minium, red; chrysocolla, green; ar- 
menium: purpurissiinuiu ; indicum ; ciniialiaris; ostrum ; the rest 
were ihe aiustcri. 

'I'lio natural colours wore those obtained immediately from tho 
carlli ; the others were called artificial on account of their requiring 
some particular preparation to render them fit foriist^. 

It is the opinion of Sir llnmplivy Davy, thift ilio ancient painters, 
like the best masters of tho Poman and Venetian scliools, Avero 
sparing in the use of the more florid eulonrs, and produced ih(‘ir 
cllccts, like lh(‘m, by contrast and tone. 

Mosaic.-- ]Mosaie, ojius rnusivnm, is a kind of p.iinting made with 
minnto pieces of coloured snhstaiicos, gein*rally either marbh*, or 
natural stones, or else glass, inore or less o]\aquo, and of CA-ery 
'’^•‘^^icty of hue Avhich the .subject inay require, set iu very fine 
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cement, and which thus forms pictures of different kinds, rivalling 
in colour and hue those painted by the brush. 

-Early nations know the art of mosaic, and it is supjK)sed to derive 
iis origin from Asia, where paintings of this kind were composed, in 
imitation ol the beautiful carpets uiannfaetured at fill periods in 
those countries. Tlie Egyptians einj)loyod it very probably for 
different purposes; no traces of it have, however, been found in the 
temples or palaces, the ruins of which icinain. There is in the 
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oolleetiou at Turin a fnfgmont tjf a mummy case, ilie 
pfiintings of which are executed in IMosafc with won<lerful precision 
and truth. The material is enamei,tho colours arc of different hui)s, 
and their Vfirioty renders witli perfect truth the plumage of birds. 
It is believed to bo the onl}- example of Egyptian mosaic.. 

Tlio Greeks cfirriod the art of mosfiie to the highest perfection. 
Skilfully managing the hnes, and giving to the tignres in their com- 
position fill exquisite hai*mouy, they resembled at a slight distance 
real painiings. Tb’flcreiit names were given to the mosaics, accord- 
ing as lb(\y wore executed in pieces of marble of a c(;rtaiu si/o; it was 
tlieu /lihfstrokra, opus sectilc: or in small cubes, in this case it was 
called tesselatmn, or vormlculatum. ^'he name of asaroton was 
giv('n to a mosaic destined to adorn tlic pJivemciit of a dining hall. 
It was supposed to ropreseot an nnswept hall, oji flic paveircjit of 
w]ii(?h lliti c. limbs and remains of the repast which ft^ll from the 
table still remained. 

^losaie was used to adorn the pavements, walls, and ceilings of 
public and private oditices. IMic (lre«*ks in general preferred marble 
to every other material. A bed of imo-tar was prepared, wliieli 
served as a base, which was eovi*red with a very tine cement. The 
artist, having before him the coloiiied design whicli lie was to 
execute, fixed the coloured cubes in the ecimait, and iiolisbed the 
entire surface when it had hardem^d, taking care, liowevci*, that too 
giefit a polish, by its reflection, might not mar the gcmeral effect of 
his work, ^flio gre *t advantage of mosaic is that it resists humid i tv, 
and all wliicli could cliangc the colours and the beauty of 2>aiuting. 
Painting could not bo employed in the iiavoment of buildings, and 

2 
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mosaics gave ihem an appearance of groat elegance. The mosaic of 
the (Japitol, found in Adrian’s Villa, may give an idea of the perfec- 
tion which tlio Greeks attained to in that art. It represents a vase 
full of water, on the sides of which are four doves, one of which is 
in tlie act of drinking. It is supposed by some to bo tho mosaic of 
rerganiiis mentioned by Vliny. It is entii*ely composed of cubes of 
marble, witliout any admixture of coloured glass. Mosaics of this kind 
may l>o considered as tho most ancient; it was only by degrees that 
the art of colouring marble, enamel, and glass, multiplied the 
materials suited for mosaics, and rendered their exccu lion much 
more easy. It was Ihen carried to a very high degree of perfection. 
The mosaic found at l*oinpcii, wliich rc])rcsents three masked figures 
]>laying on dilfercuit instruments, wilh a child near them, is of tlie 



most ex(iuisite workmanship. It is formed of very small pieces of 
glass, of ilio most beautiful colours, and of various sliades. Tho 
Jiair, the small leaves which ornament the masks, and tho oyeoiows, 
are most delicately expressed. What enhances the value of this 
jnosaic is the name of tho artist worked in it — Dioscoridcs of Samos. 
Tho subjects represented in mosaics are in endless variety, and 
generally are derived from mythology or heroic myths. Landscapes 
and ornaments in borders, in frets, in aunpartmonts, intermingled 
with tritons, neroids, cenfauis, are lo ho found on them. The prin- 
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cipal* sn})jcct is in the centre, the rest serves as a hcmlorinj; or 
framework. 



MOSAIC i’AVEMKNT. 


Tlio lioniaiLS brought the art of mosaic to the highest peifectiuii, 
nut witli regal’d to taste and composition, but by adding new 
materials to those wliieh had been employed by the Groeks. They 
obtained their knowledge id’ this art by their concpiests ; and 
towards the end of the ri'public they transported to Itonio the most 
beautiful pavements of this kind found in the Greek cities which 
tln‘y had conq[nored. Tlie first mostiie of Komaii origin was executed 
in the temple of Fortune at ralcstrina, which was restored by Sylla, 
w’lierc it Avas discovere*! in 1040. The subject of it has given rise to 
mu(4i contrt>\'ersy. The subject is noAV supposed to be Egyptian, 
and it is generally considered to represent a popular tVte at the 
inundation of the Milo. 

Mosaics from this perk»d came into general nso, and some wcvi' 
made small enougli to be carried about in the tents of generals in 
tludr campaigns. Ciesar carried one Avitli him in his military e\pc 
ditions. In the time of Augustus, coloured glass Avas generally 
(uiiploycd, and under Claudius the artists succeeded in staining 
marble, and giving it diiTereiit colours. 

The most interesting and valuable of all amdent mosaics is the 
one found at Pompeii, iu the house of Pansa. It is sup]ioscd to have 
represented tlujlkiMlo of Issus.* It is remarkable for I ho beauty ot 

* Seejiliite. 
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its design and oomposilion, and is composed entirely of very email 
cubes of coloured marble; no glass bas boon used. It has been 
calculated that Ihe entire composition, when perfect, was composed 
of 1,000 cubes of marldo, for 7000 ciin bo couiitcd in each square 
palm, in order to know llie ag(i of a mosaic, particular regard must 
bo ])aid to the natnie of the materials of wliicli it is composed. Its 
autifpiity will depend on whether it cxliibits artificial compofeitions 
or not. The stained marbles and artificial compositions will bo 
proofs of laltir date. 

TIjo common itoinan pavements ai’o made of cubes of common 
stones, and form borders more or less wide, of ditlerent colours, and 
rather coarsely put together, examples of which may be seen in the 
batlis of (.’aracalla at Home. 

I'lie nnmbor of Jioinaii mosaics whicli have come down to us, 
sometimes in an excellent state of preservation, are considerable. 
Some excellent sjiecimons have been found in they ilia of Adrian, 
near Tivoli. ^J'lH‘y have been idso found in tlio various Eonian 
colonies. Some very valuabh^ specimens have been lately discovered 
at Carthago ; sev(‘ral have been also found in the Island of Sardinia, 
now in I ho ]\Iusomn of 'J'urin. Some have been discovered in the 
south of I^‘«uce. That of Vieime represents AcJiillos recognised by 
Ulysses among the daughters of Ly comedos. A very fiiui spoeimen 
is in the Museum of Jiyons. It repnjscnis the Circensian games. 
The homans carried their luxurious tastes as far as Ur i tain, foi* 
several mosaics have luam found in many ])arts of England. 

In tlie Low’er fJin])iro inosaies were made at Constantinople of . 
pearls and preia’ous sloiies. 'J'la^ l ielim^ss «.»f tin; inalci ial was substi- 
iutod for the beauties of an art which had degenerated. 


PAIISTED VASES. 

J^MNTK^) Vasias may bo considered as the most curious, the most 
graceful, and the most instructive remains that li:ive come down to 
us from aneieiit times. The beauty of the fornify, the fineness of 
tlie material, the perfection of the varnish, tlio variety (>f the 
subjects, and their inteix^st in aii histoiieal ])oint of view, give 
painted vastis a very important jdaei^ among the produerions of tlio 
arts of the ancients. Painted vases have been cullecded with great 
eagerness ever since they liave been known, and the most rem.ark- 
ablc liave been engraved by celebrated artists, and explained by 
profound arclueologists. l\lodorn art and areliojology have obtained 
from them beautiful models .and important information. I'hey 
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wore known for the first time in the seven teen tli ceiitnry ; La- 
clian.sse piihlislicd some of lliem in liis IMuseiiiu Uoiiuuuim, in 
1090; Beger ami ^loiitfaiieuii imitated Ids example; Dempster 
siibsc(piently wj*oto on them more fully; Gori, Buoiiarotti, and 
Cayliis, added some general ohservations t(; those of De]n]).ster ; 
IVinckclnian could not omit them in liis immoifal work on the 
history of Ancient Art, and moditied, hy the aeeuraey of lys 
‘observations, the theories of his predecessors. I^astly, the beautiful 
collection of Sir William llaiuilton, published by llaiicarville in 
brought them more fully into jnihlic notice; I’asscri still 
supported after him the Italian opinion in regaj-d to the oiigiii of 
theso vases; Tisehhein, Boel tiger, and lAIi 11 in, declared themselves 
of the same o])inion as Wfinckclman ; and the study of those 
beautiful objeels confirms it at tbo present day in ev(U*y j-e.-^pect. 

I Glinted Vases received at first tbo denominat ion of Etniscan 
Vuites; Dempster, a great abettor of wliat was calhnl Ktrusco- 
mania, gave tbem this denomination, ami Tuscan antiquaries liavo 
dcfiuided it as a title of glory for tlufir country. The impartial 
eom))arisou of remains of autirpdly had not as yei I'stablishcd 
any fundamental distiiietioii between the Ikruscau style, prope'i'ly 
so called, and the ancicjiit (Jretk stylo. Every cornpositioji 
characterised by” tlio stilViiess of the features, the stjaight, fdds 
of the drap('ry, and long braided bail-, was attributed to the 
Etruscans. Painted vases which presented theso characteristics 
wore therefore attrihutod to thorn, and in spite of tho evidonco 
of tho subjects borrowed from tho inythie ideas of tho Greeks, 
in spite of llio inscri])tions, all Greek, which were read on them, 
gemnal opinion, too leadilv followed, recognised in tliem every 
thing that could explain tlu* manners, customs, creed, and even 
tlu^ history” of the lOtruscans. It was further gonerally believed 
that theso vases 4iad issm-d from the manufactures of Arezzo, 
])ecausc JMaitial praises the potteries of that towji ; ami, that 
those which Avcio found in (\ampania, Puglia, and oven in Sicily, 
hud bocui (tarried there by llie Etruscans tlaunselvcs. This theory' 
could not be maintained, even after a slight examination, especially” 
as painted vases have been found at Alliens, Mi'gara, Milo, in Aiilis, 
in Tauris, at (.brfii, and in ilio ]sle^; of Greece. The greater 
nnmh(jr, indeed, aro found even at the present day in ]\Iagna 
(inecia, Nola, Gapiia, Pyestiim, and in Hicily”, hiit they aro found* 
in every comniy where Greek domination prevailed. TIio ox lent 
of the dominaliou <.f the Ty”rrh(*iiians in Italy was not snfticiently” 
extensive to at tri’ai to to tliein all tho paintc«l vases. Eneheir and 
Eugrammus Ciime, accoiding to Pliny', into Kijuria. and taught 
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there the plastic arts, but this does not prove that they invented 
there the art of making painted vases, for these two artists who 
worked in clay, being from Corinth, might have brought this art 
from Greece, Everything leads us to conclude that we must attri- 
bute their origin to Greece. In their forms they bear a groat 
resemblance to the vases which we sec on the medals and some of 
the sculpture of the Greeks; the style of the figures wliieh 
ornament them entirely corresponds with that of the figilres of the 
ancient Greek style; lastly, the myths which are represented on 
them, the inscriptions in Greek characters which frequently 
accompany the figures, aie sufficient to establish this opinion. 
Hut we must acknowledge that Greek myths are always expressed 
with peculiar circumstances, which probably arc derived from the 
alterations which Greek traditions had cxpcvienced in ancient Italy. 

Painted vases were, to a considerable extent, objects of traffic and 
of export from one country to another. They may be generally 
traced to Athens as the original place of exportation. Corinth also 
exported vases, for the prixlucts of Corinthian potfers have beim 
found in Sicily and Italy, and there can bo no doubt that (V)riiith 
had established an active trade in works of art with the Greek 
colonies all over the JMcditerranoan, Athenian vases were (?arj ied 
by the PWniiciaiis, the commercial traders of the ancient world, as 
objects of traffic t*:- the remotest parts of the then known world. 
In (ho Pcriplns of Sc^dax, the Phtenicians aie mentioned as 
exchanging the pottery of Athens for the ivory of Africa. They 
were, hi fact, the ornameiihil china of the ancient world. 

The variety of opinions witli ri*gard to the origin of Ihcso vases, 
lias produced a similar diversity with regard to their denomination. 
To that of Etruscan Abases succeeded that of Greek Vases, still too 
general; Visconti wished to name them (iifcco- Italian ; Arditi, 
Italo-Greek; Lanzi, (\uupanian, Sicilian, Athenian, according as 
they were found in (^ainpania, Sicily, or at Athens; Qnatremcro 
de (Juincy, ('craiiio-graphic Vases (of painted clay); and JMillin, 
Painted Arises in general, adding the name of the place where they 
were discoAxu-od. AN e may, however, he able to (;lass them more 
systematically, on considering, in the first place, that painted vases 
form a class apart among the remains of anii(piity ; secondly, that 
it is recognised at the prcscui day, that the Etruscans mannfaoturcd 
them also, as well as the Greeks; thirdly, that the subject itself ol 
the painting is the most certain type of their origin, especially with 
regard to Etruscan vases, for avc cannot suppose tliat the Greeks, 
who cultivated the arts after the Etruscans, would have painted on 
the vases the myths, creed, and the history of Etruiia, though the 
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Etruscans might have done so for the Greeks : lastly, that vases 
which bear subjects purely Greek are found in many countries, and 
in different places, without, however, their bearing any local charac- 
teristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and without any other 
distinction than that which results from the style itself, according 
to the greater or less antiquity of the execution. \V’'e may, there- 
fore, adoj)t the general denomination of Painted Vases, distinguished 
into Etriiscan, for those which arc the woi k of that people, aiid into 
Greek for those, in far greater number, which can have no other 
origin ; while these can bo classed according to their relative anti- 
qiiit}'^, proved by the stylo of the figures, the characters, the form 
and the orthography of the iiisci-iptions when they accompanj' the 
painting. We adopt this division which appears to ns as the must 
simple and most natural, which can be equally applied to the 
painted vases t)f eveiy othci’ country, if any should happen to be 
discovered. 

We shall further observe on this subject, that ihci’c is no passage 
of any ancient author which could servt? to throw any light on the 
uncertainty produced by the various opinions p>nblish(jd with regard 
to ])ainted vases: nothing relative to tliom has been hitherto hnind 
in C^rcok or Latin writcj's; and this singularity, when wo consider 
the beauty, the variety, and the number of these remains of anti- 
(piity, has been very justly remarked. 

Etruscan. — Vases, the Etruscan origin of which cannot bo dis- 
})utt}d, have been found at VoltciTa, Tarquinii, I’erugia, Orviedo, 
V'itei’bo, Acquapoiidente, (Wneto, and other towns of ancient 
Etruria. The clay of which they arc made is of a. pale or reddish 
yellow, the varnish is dull, the workmanslii]) jathcj’ rude, the orna- 
ments are devoid of taste ami elegance, and the style of the figur(‘s 
possesses all those' characlei istics already assigned to that nf the 
Etrns<*ans. The ligures are drawn in black on the natural (jolour 
of lh(5 clay; sometimes a lit tie red is introduced on the black ground 
of the. drapery. Jt is by the subject chiclly that the l^li.ruscan vases 
are distinguished from the Greek vases. On the former, the ilgiires 
arc in the costume peculiar to ancient Italy ; the men and the heroes 
arc rciprescntcd with their beards and hair very thick ; the gods and 
genii have largo wings; wo may also observe divinities, religious 
customs, attributes, maiincis, arms, ami syjubols, ditferciit tiom 
those of Greece. Tf an inscription in Mtruscan chaiacters, tiuced 
invariably from right to left, accompanies tlie painting, certainty 
with regard to th.a oiigiii maybe considered as eonipleto. It is 
true that the greater number of the letters of tlie ancient (ircck 
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alphabet are of the same form as tliose of the Etruscan alplutbot ; 
but there are in the latter some jiarticular characters wlilcli will 
prevent any confusion. \Vc must also observe, that Etruscan painted 
vases are very rare, and are but few in number, compared with 
those for which we are indebted to the arts of Greece. Dennis, in 
liis work on Etruria, gives a spoeimon of a vase of undoubted 
Etjuscan nianuficturc, as it bears an Etruscan subject and an 
Etruscan inscription. It is an ain}>hora, with a llacchic dance on 
one side ; on the other side, the parting of Admetus and Alcestis, 
whoso names are attached, between the figures of Chaiun and 
anotluir demon. Of late years vases are foinul in great numbers in 
Etruria, more pai’tieulurl^'at Vulei ; but most of these painted vases 
are imitations of tlioso of Athens. 

Grcelc , — They are niado of a very fine and light clay; their 
exterior eoating is composed of a particular kind of clay, which 
seems to bo a kind of yellow or red oclivo, reduced to a veiy fine 
paste, mixed with some ghitiiious or oil^’’ substance, and laid on with 
a brush ; tlu) ])arts wliieh arc 2)ainted black have all the brilliancy 
of onamed. The colours being laid on in a ditteront manner in the 
earlier and later vases has cansed tliejii to bo distinguished into two 
gciKiial classes. Jn the earlier the ground is yellow or I’cd, and the 
figures arc traced on it in black, so as to form kinds of sillioucttcs. 
These arc called tho black or archaic vases, they are generally in an 
ancient style ; tlioir subjects belong to the most ancient mythological 
traditions, and tlioir inscri])tions to (he most ancient foj ins of the 
Gretik alphabet, written from right to hd't, or in bouslrophcdon. 
Tho drapery, the accessories, tho harness of tho horses, and 
wliccls of the chariots, are touched witli white. At a later period, 
tho whole vase Avas painted black, with llio exception of tho figures, 
Avhich AV(!rc then of ilii) etdour of tho clay of the vase ; tho contours 
of the figures, the hair, drajiery, Ac., being previously traced in 
black. There ai’o then two general classes of Greek vases, dis- 
tinguished by th(^ figures, Avhich are black or yellow. They are in 
general remarkable for tho beauty and eh'gancc of their forms. 
Tliero is a great variety in their sizes ; some Ixn’ng sevci -il h‘et 
high, and broad in proportion; others being not higher Ilian an 
ineJi. TJio sul>joct is on one side of tho vase; somoliines it occupies 
the entire circumference, but more generally it is one side alone 
(called in Italy tlio i)artc nohile), and then there is on tho reverse 
some insignificant subject, generally Iavo or three of old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a young Jiian, or [uesenting liiia Avitli some 
instrument or utensil; a bacchanalian scene is sometimes reproscnted 
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on thi3 reverse. Some vases have been found with two subjects on 
the sides of the vase. On soiuo of the finest vases, the subject goes 
round tlie entire circiinifereiico of tlio vase. On the foot, neck, and 
other parts are the usual Greek onianients, the Vitruvian scroll, the 
IVleandor, Palinetto, the honeysuckle. A garland soiuetiuies adorns 
the neck, or, in its stead, a woman’s head issuing from a flower. 
I’lieso ornamenls are in general treated with the greatest taste and 
elegance, llesides the obvious difiercnco in the style of the vases, 
tliero is a remarkable dilTerenco in the execution of the paintings. 
They are not all of the highest merit, but the boldness of the out- 
lines is generally remarkable on them. They could bo executed 
only with the greatest rapidity, the clay absorbing the colours very 
(piickly, so that if a line was interrupted, the joining would be i)er- 
ceptiblc. fcJome thought that Ihc figures wore executed by the means 
of patterns out out, whicli being laid on the vase, preserved on tlio 
black ground the principal masses in yellow, which w'ero finished 
afterwards with ji brush, lint this ot)inion of Sir ^ViUiam Hamilton 
has been abandoned by himself, parti(tiilarly since the traces of a 
])oint have been recognised, with wliich the artist had at first 
sketched on the soft (day the ]nincipal outlines, which he finished 
afterwards with a brush dipped in the black pigment, without, how- 
ever, strictly following the lines tracjcd by the point. The tnices of 
the point aro rarely observed ; all deptmded on the skill and lalent 
of tli(^ Jirtists. They must have been very numerous, as those vases 
are found in such numbers, and the greater number may bo con- 
sidered as models for tlio excel Icimo of tlioir design and the taste of 
their composition. TN(»t unfrccpiently, the artists, by whom tho 
designs have been painted, have placed their names on them; tlie 
principal names known arc^ those of Lasimou, Talcides, Asteas, and 
(■filliidion. Taleides is tho most ancient; his designs evince tlio 
inlancy of art, those of the other artists display greater progress in 
th(^ art ; tho name can bo recognised from the words KlIOIEl or 
KilOlE^EN, and EEPAMO, made or painted, which follow them 
immediately ; the two former being united wdlh the name of tho 
potter, ami tho latter with the name of tho painter. Other in- 
scriptions aro sometimes found on vases, wliich enhance their value 
greatly. 'They are generally tlio names of gods, h(?roes and otlii^r 
mythological personages, wdiiidi are represented in tho ])aintings. 
These inscriptions are of great interest for two reasons ; in the tirst 
place, from the form of tho letters and tho order accoi ding to wdiicdi 
they aro traced, tho gieatcr or less antiquity of the vase can bo 
rc(*ogni.sod, these inscriptions imcessarily following all tho elianges 
of tho Greek alpliabct ; care must he taken to examine whether tho 
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inscription goes from right to left, whether the long vowels the 
clonble letters ^ H are replaced by the silent vowels, or single letters ; 
these are in general signs of relative antiquity which prove that of 
the vase itself ; sccondJ}^ becanse the names invariably explain the 
subject of the painting, and even indicate by a name hitherto un- 
known, cither some personage who sometimes bore another name, or 
a person whoso real name was unknown, in fine, some mythic beings 
of whom ancient wiiters give us no information. The infor- 
mation derived from vases is of great importance for the study of 
({reek mythology, viewed in its dilTercnt epochs, and for the inter- 
pretation and understanding of ancient tiagic or lyric poets. Moral 
or historical inscriptions, in prose and in verse, have been also found 
on vases. The letters of these inscriptions are capital or cursive; 
tlu'.y are very delicately traced, and often require a great deal of 
attention to perceive. They are traced in black or white with a 
brush, sometimes they are incised with a very sharp point. The 
won! KAAO^ is very frequently found on vases which bear insciip- 
tions, almost always accom^^anied by a proper name.* It seems to. 
be nothing more than an epithet, expressive of admiration, a})plied 
to the most remarkable and cons))icu<)us personage represented on 
the vase, as on a vase in the Vatican Museum we see a painting 
representing i'riam, Hector, and Andromache, with their names over 
(iach ; over irccdor is the inscription Ektoy> KfxAo?, ‘‘ The noble 
ll.ector.”j’ In the form KaXoKayaOo^, it signified brave and beautiful, 
the very acme of in’aisc given to a person, (hi home wliicli had 
been gifts to some “ beautiful youths,” wo find the inscription 7; o 
7 rat? /f(xXo5. (hi others, saliitatoiy expressions arc sometimes found, 
such as XAIPE ^Y, “ Hail to thee” ; or, IIOSON AEllOTE EY<I>PON, 
“ Hapjiy as possible.” 

'I'lie subjects ri.qnesentod on j)ainted vases, although of infinite 
variety, may be leduced to tlircc eJassevs, J whicJi include them all : 

♦ Some sun])Ose that tho I'ninltr wo)te it at first on cxijcutiiif? the and lliat 
afterwards the naino of tlie poison who was to po.s.s(‘ss it was aihlral to it, for insniy 
vases an*, fuiiiid 011 wliicli no name follows this f^rcok word, which moans 
“ heaulifid.” 

t Similar insfriplions aro to he found 011 vases In tho British Mnsenm. file same 
custom has lu'cn retained on Homo Majolica ewers of nioilerii Italy; on one is tlie 
portrait of a lady, with the inseription around it “La bellii laaura,” the bcanlifnl 
Jsaura. 

t Millingeii ilivides tJiem into the following seven classes, according to their 
snhjoets : — 

1. 'fliose snhjoets which refer to th(‘ Divinities, their wars with the giants, their 
amours, the sai'i-illoes which aro ofioivd to tliom. 

2. Those relative to the Heroic Times. This class, tlie most numerous, as well 
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— 1. Mythological subjects; 2. IToroic subjects; 3. TTistorical 
subjects. The Mythological subjects relate to the history of all the 
gods, and their adventures in human form are reproduced on them 
in a thousand shapes. It requires a deep and intimate knowledge 
of Greek mythology, in ol der to explain the different subjects. The 
gi’Cater part of the paintings of the vases are relative to Bacchus, his 
festivals and mysteries. On them we sec depicted his birth, child- 
hood, education, all his exploits, his banquets, and his games ; his 
habitual companions, his religious ceremonies, the lampadophorm 
brandishing the long torches, the dendrophorae raising branches of 
trees, adorned with garlands and tablets; the initiated preparing 
for the mysteries ; lastly, the ceremonies peculiar to those great 
institutions, and the circumstances relative to their dogmas and 
their aim. 

The Heroical subjects, which arc far more numerous than the 
mythological, represent the deeds of the heroes of ancient Greece: 
Hercules, Bellerophon, Cadmus, Berseus and Andromeda, Actieon, 


us the most interesting, cinbracos all the myt.]iol(>gi(!al period, f»-oni the nrrival ol' 
Ondmns to tlic return of Ulysses to Ithaca; it inelmlos tho ri(‘raolchl, the Thcsciil, 
tlic two wars of 'riiebes, tliat of the Amazons, the expedition of tho Argonauts, 
and tho war of Troy. 

3. Tlic Dionysiac subjects: Bacchus — The Satyrs, tho Sileni, tho Nymphs, and 
his other attoiulants. Dionysiac fi'stivals and piwcssions, with the dunces and 
amusements which accompany them. As those festivals were llw most celebrated 
and the most popular, the ancienhs wem naturally anxious to multiply r('iiri-scnta- 
tions of thorn. 

4. 8ul)jceis of Civil Idfe, such as marriages, amorous scenes, re[>asts, sucritices, 
hunts, military dances, warriors setting out tor tJic war, or returning victorious to 
to their country. This class is of the gi’catost use in giving informatioii with 
regard to tlie manners, customs, and dresses of the ancimits. 

5. Those which ropr(»iont Fimm.d Ocr<*monies. On these we see dc^pictc'd the 
rejirosontal-ions o * tombs, nrouiul which tlic relations and friends of the dcceast^d 
bring ollerings and libations; among tbo oll'crings wo soniidimos observe objects 
symbolical of initiation into the inystt*ries. This class, a very immorous one, seems 
to have been i)artieTilarly d(.‘stiiiotl to bo placed in the tombs. 

C. Subjects relating to tho (Tymnasia; cpliehi occupied in different exercises, 
who are conversing with one another, or with the gymnast. As vases were 
frequently given as prizes to tho conquerors in the games, it lias been siqiposed 
that those on which birnilnr subjects arc represented won' destined for that 
purpose. 

7. Subjects which have reference to the Mysteries, and which reiiresiait cere- 
monies preparatory to tin? initiations. Similar subjects are only to be mt't with 
on vases of tho period of tho decline of art, and wliich aro found in that jiurt of 
Italy fermerly (xicupied by tlie Lucaiii, Bruttii, and the Samiiilos, where Greek 
ideas and customs wen. corrupted by the mixtuio of those of those barbarous 
nations. 
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DanauB, Medea, the Centaurs, the Amazons, etc. ; the mjrth of 
Theseus was also the constant theme of the artist. 

The Historical subjects begin with tlie war of Troy. Painters, as 
well as poets, found in this event a vast field to exercise their 
talcnls and their imagination. The principal actors in this memo- 
rable drama appear on the vases. The principal scenes of the 
^Trojan war arc depicted ; but wo must remark, that tlio historical 
subjects do not extend to a later period than that of the TTeraclida). 
Wo may consider, as belonging to the class of historical vases, those 
with paintings relative to public and private customs ; those repre- 
s(uiting games, repasts, scenic representations of combats of animals, 
hunting and funereal subjects. Mill ingen remarks that the subjects 
of the paintings vary according to the period and the places in which 
they have been executed ; on the most ancient vases Dionysiac scenes 
arc frequently seen. As, originally', the greater number were destined 
to contain wine, they wcio adorned with analogous subjects. Those 
of the beautiful period of the art, especially of the manufacture of 
Kola, a town in which Greek institutions wore observed with extreme 
(^are, present the ancient traditions of mythological episodes in all 
their purity. Those of a later period reiu’csent subjects taken from 
the tragic writers. liustly, on those of the decliiu} wo sec depicted 
the now ceremonies and superstitions which were mingled with the 
ancient and simph. religion of the (ri’oek. Painted vases are, there- 
fore, of the greatest interest for the study of the lUr'inners and CTistoms 
ofaiujitmt Greece, and of tlioso wJiich tlio homans adoj^ted from licr 
in imitation. 

Wo must introduce an important remark here, ndative to the 
variety of mythological, lieroical, and even historical subjects. 
TJicse subjects, especially the first and sccojid, scnmi to finm a 
niyihology and lieroic history distinct from those of the Greek poets 
and i)rose writers. ^\ o find on the vases persons not inoiitioned in 
ancient writers; entire scenes, also, which cannot bo explained by 
any written tradition, or which arc repiosentcd with circumstances 
which history has not handed down to us. \Vh must further remark, 
that Iho mythology of the poets is not always in harmony wiih that 
of ilie juose wjilers: and among the poets themsedvos, that of (lie 
lyricj writiU’s is frefjuently din’erent from that of the tragic poets. 
Traditions must have changed; and, perhaps, at the period of the 
great writers of Greece, there was established, amidst this confusion, 
a kind of eclecticism, Avhi<;h left the poet, the mythograplj, etc., the 
liberty of c) loosing among those traditions whatever suited best the 
aim and nature of tlic pixun, or what(jvor appeared must likely. 
Painted vases, especially the most ancient, which arc anterior to 
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those writers, give us information which we do not receive from 
ancient writers : tliis gives to their study a great degree of import- 
ance and interest: further, they rc2)rcsent, in the most authentic 
nKiuner, the genuine history of art among the Greeks from its origin 
until it reached i)crfection. 

As to the uses of those vases, there have been a variety of 
opinions ; but a careful examination of a great number of vases 
would load us to suppose that many were, doubtless, articles of 
household furniture, for use and adornment, sucli as the larger 
vases, dcsiined, by their size, weight, and form, to remain in the 
same place, while others, of ditferent sizes and shapes, were made 
to hold wine and other liquids, unguents, and junfumes. It is 
evident that they were more for ornament than use, and that they 
were considered as objects of art, for the paintings seem to have 
been executed by the best artists of the period. Tliose with 
ranathenaic subjects were probably given, full of oil, as i>rizes at 
the national games. Others may have been given at the palmstric 
festivals, or as niq^tial 2n*escnts, or as pledges of love and fnend- 
ship; and these arc marked by some aiqu-opriato inscription. Wo 
find that they were also used in the coromonics of the IMysterics, 
for wo see their forms represented oii the vases themselves : 
llacchus frequently liolds a cantharus, Satyrs carry a dicta. A 
few seem to have boon cxjiressly for sepulchral yiurposes. Some 
have supposed tliat ilieso vases wore intended to hold the ashes of 
the dead; but this could not have been their use, for they arc only 
found in tombs in which the bodies liavc boon buried without being 
burnt. The piety of the relations adorned the tomb of the deceased 
with those vases, together witli his aiinour and jewellery, which 
they had juized most in life, which were associated with their 
liabils, or recalled circumstances the memory of uhich they 
clicrished.^ Thoxorigin of the custom of placing objects belonging 

* I’liat it was the custom in ancient limes to place in tomlis tlio vases that wTre 
dear to Iho deceased, wo find from the following passage of Vitnivins: — “Virgo 
civis Coriutliia jam niatnrji nnpiiis, imjdicita morlM:» dociessit: x^osl sepulturam ejus, 
qnihna ea viva porulls deMahalui\ imtrix eolleola et cfun])osita in calatlio pertnlit 
a<l momiinentum et in suiimio colloeavit ; ei uti ea pcrnianiT^nt dintius siih divo, 
fe.‘gnla texit/' — ViTut virs, lib. iv., cap. 1. Tlie same eiistom, and tJie same feelings 
whieh load to that custom, we find m the funeral rites uf an Indian tribe, ns tlins 
beaulifully embodied in a poetic dirge by Scliilh r; 

•* Hero living the last gifts ! and with these 
The last, lament be said — 

Lot all that pleased, and yet may please, 
lie burled with the dcjul.”— Sir E. U. Lvtton'. 

Ill a passage of an a:icient autlior, quoted by Athemeiis, lib. xi., e. 1, wc find a 
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to tho dccoasod with him in his tomb would seem to bo thOj^iiper- 
stitioTis objection of the relatives of tho deceased to use anything 
belonging to, or connected with the memory of, the dead. These 
objects were consequently placed with tho deceased in his tomb. 
This superstitious objection, prevalent among all uncivilized 
nations, lias given rise to this custom, which is found to be adopted 
by all tho early and primitive races of the world. This custom has 
handed them down to our times. It is supposed to have ceased 
when Koman sovereignty was established throughout Italy and 
»Sicily. Tho Itomans, burning their dead, and never adopting the 
custom of burying vases in tombs, by their influenco must have 
brought them into disuse, and, consequently, their maniifacture 
ceased. Kramer thinks that there are no painted vases of a later 
date than tho Second Tunic War. 

It is very remarkable, that no ancient author, not even Pliny, has 
noticed painted vases, although they seem to have been in such 
general use : nor is there any passage known expressly relative to 
these vases. Suetonius, irideed, tells us that the colonies established 
at Capua by Julius Ctesar, destroyed, when building country houses, 
tho most ancient tombs, especially as they found in tlunn ancient 
vases (aliquantum vasculorum oiieris antiqui reforiebant). In the 
opinion of Jloottigcr, vascula can only bo applied to vases of bronze ; 
however, as Suetonius speaks of the tombs of Capua in iiarticular, 
and as there are still painted vases hmnd there, and that no bronze 
viis(\s arc ever found in tho tombs, it is very likely that the phrase 
of Suetonius can bo applied to the painted vases which are still 
found there in such numbers. Tho Komans might then have known 
them; and this opinion seems to be justified by tho following ob- 
sci vation. Tho Grooks of Italy buried thoii* dead without burning 
tlunii ; for this reason, human ashes have never been fiDund iu' vases 
in Greek tombs, the vases were placed by tho side of tlie corpse 
stret(ihed out on tho ground. However, some vases have been 
discovered full of ashes and half-burnt bones ; and, as it was tho 
custom of tho Komans to burn the dead, it has been inferred that 


similar custom montionc*<l ; — Ne/cuy ;^a/4at<rTpeyToi/s ctt* nvo^ eup^ivjs (rriPaBos irpof- 
avrois OaSiiav T€ ra TTorepta re (rr€<pavovs r ^TriKpaiTiv eOrjKfv, “'.riio corpse 
bt.'iiig strotchcMl on ibo ground, and placed on a thick l)(‘d of leaves, tliey placed 
near it meats, drinking cu[)s, and they jdacod a chaphjt on il^j liead." In tho 
early periods of Chinese history a similar custom seems to have i)rovailed of 
interring with the dead, vases, which reposed witli them for ages. These vases 
were conferred as marks of honour by tho prince, and other illustrious personages, 
for services rendered to the state. — Vide Thoms mi Ancient Chinese Vases of the 
Shang Dynasty, from 1743 to 14%, i».c. 
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the vase at first deposited empty in a Greek tomb, had been taken 
out of it, and that afterwards it was used as a cinerary urn for a 
Homan. Those substitutions were not rare in ancient times ; there 
is, in the museum of the Louvre, a vase in Oriental alabaster, 
executed in Egypt, which bears the name of Xerxes in hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform charactx)rs, which was at a later period employed as 
a cinerary inn for a member of the Homan family Claudia, as the 
Tiatin inscription shows engraved on the side of Ihc vase, the other 
side bearing tlic Egyptian and Persian inscription. 

Wo could not but feel astonished at tlie ]K!i fect preservation of 
such fragile objects, did we not know that they were found in tombs. 
'J'ho tombs in which they are found, arc placed near the walls, but 
outside the town, at a slight depth, except those of Xola, where the 
eruptions of Vesuvius have considerably raised the soil since the 
])eriod when Ihc tombs were made, so that some of the tombs of 
Nola are about twenty-one feet under ground. The common tombs 
are built of biick, or of rough stones, and are exaedi}' of sulficicnt 
size to contain a corpse and five or six vases ; a small one is placed 
Turar the head, and the others between tlie legs of the body, or they 
arc ranged on each side, frequently on tlie loft side alone. The 
number and beauty of the vases vary, probably, according to the 
rank and foi-tune of the owner of the tomb. The tombs of the first 
class arc larger, and have been built with large cut stones, and 
rarely connected with cement ; the walls inside are coated with 
stucco, and adorned with paintings; those tombs resemble a small 
chamber ; the corpse is laid out in the middle, the vases are placed 
round it, frequently some others are hung up to the walls on nails 
of bronze.* The number of vases is always greater in these tombs ; 
they arc also of a more elegant form. Several other articles are 
sometimes found in the tombs, such as gold and silver fibuhe, 
swords, spears, armour, and several ornaments. The objects buried 
with tJio cojpso generally bespeak the tastes and occupation of the 
deceased. Warriors are found with their armour, women with 
ornaments for tlio toilet, priests with their sacerdotal ornaments, as 
in the tomb at ('^ervetri. When the vases arc taken out of the ex- 
cavations, they are covered with a coating of whitish earth, some- 
thing like tartar, and of a calcareous natuie ; it disappears on the 
ap])lication of aqua fortis. This oiieration ought to be done witl 
great caution; for tliongh the aqua fortis docs not injure tlie black 
varnish, it might destroy some of the other colours. Some of these 
vases are as wcdl preserved as if they had just issued from Ihe hands 
of the potter, others have been greatly injured by the earthy salts 

* l5e*o page 107. 


K 
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peculiar to E^ypt. ‘ Tbo inner outlines of the figures are traced in 
the clay with a pointed iustrmnent. In consequoneo of tlioso ’w.asos 
exhibiting animals not mitivos of Italy, and tis the clay of which 
they are made has been in vain sought foi' in Italy, some have been 
led 1() infer that the vases of tliis opocli found in Italy have been 
imported by the (heoks. I'he date generally assigned to them is 
between u.C. and 520. 

Are/taic GWek*—Jn this style, the figures are black on a red 
ground. The design is stiff, hard, and severe ; yet at times tliei-c 
is a degree of spirit evinced, evidently indicating a progress in the 
development, of tl lo art. The scenes represented are hiken from 
the ITel Ionic Mythology. 'Fhe chiss of subjects is, however, numer- 
ous, for wo find some of IJionysiac character. Another is Ihinathc- 
naic, of which there is a remarkable sj)ecimen, representing Minerva 
brandishing her lance, which, from the inscription it boars, is 
supposed tc» have been given as a ])rizc in the 2uiblic games. They 
are generally suii 2 )osed to .have been made previous to the year 
u.C. 4o0. ^ 

Severe or 2Vani>fymial.f — In the vases of this class, the figures are 
red on a black ground. White is seldom used. Although the 
colour of these vases and their figures jiresent a striking contrast, to 
those of the first two classes, yet the character of their designs 
vanishes and gives way to the beautiful, so that they might be 
ranked in the fourtJi class, Tho haiTshness and vifdence ol’ move- 
ment so striking in tlie archaic vases giadually disappear, and make 
way for a calm and severe dignity. U'lie artists, however, did not 
yet work with jicrfect freedom, and the designs are rather stiff. 
'Fhe subjects represented are the same as those on tho vases of the 
second class. Ihe forms of tlu 5 vases have something more elegant 
than thosii of the second class, although they j)rescnt groat varia- 
tions in style and size. Tlioy occur most frequently in Ktniria and 
at Nola; they contain inscriptions in clj^racters of a middle kind 
V>etwci;n the archaic mode of writing and tho later one. Tho 
]»oriod coimnunly assigned to works of ihis class, is from n.e. 400 
to 420. 


The liMKfiful, or Greek.^ — This stylo is the more perfeot develop- 
ment of the former, all sevtnity and convtmtionality which dis- 

* SoelMatc 1 - II. 

t Named by Mr. liirch “ The htroiig style, ’ 
i" fck)o Plate 2. 




THIS BEAUTIFI^L OR GREEK bTYUS, 
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tinguishes tho earlier styles, having entirely disappeared. 
distinguishing chai'actoristics of this stylo are elegance of fonn, 
fineness of material, brilliancy of varnish, and ex<juisito beauty of 
design. 'I’he jnedominating subjects are Greek myths, or represen- 
tations of Greek manners ; but scenes connected with the worship 
of Demeter and Dionysus are of freciuent occurrence. The most 
common form of tho vases of this kind, is that of tho slender 
amphora, tho round hydria, and tho cjater. Tiises of this style 
appear to belong to tho period beginning with the year b.c, 400. 
They are seldom found in Etrun>, and the most frequently in 
Nola, Sicily, and Attica. 

Florid* ^riii.s claws of vases is rarely found in Etmria, but 

abiiiidcint in the filrcck colonics of Italy, especially in the districts of 
Viiglia and IJasilicata. Like the last class, it has yellow figures on 
a black gioiiiid, but. dillers widely in style. The vases arc often of 
oiiorTuoiis size, and exaggerated proportions. Tho niiiltitudo of 
ligures introdiictMl, the comphfxily of the composition, the inferiority 
and carelessness of tlu^ design, the flourish and lavishinent of de^- 
ratioii, in a word, tho absence of that ehasteness and purity which 
gave tho perfeet, stylo its chief charm, indicate those vases to 
belong, if not always to the period of Decadence, at least to tho 
verge of it. Polychrome vases are also frequently found in this 
style. The draperies being coloured blue, vermilion, green. 

Decadence , — At a later period, f we may remark a still greater 
dcitorioration in the arts of design, while more capricious forms were 
invented. We must also remark the latest period of the art ; for at 
that epoch several imitations of the vaKst^s of eailit'r epochs were 
Jiiatlu. Among these, wc fi-equently find imitations of the first 
(‘poeh, but the clay is eoaj'se, and different trom that of the. genuine. 
W also find imitations of the second and third epotdis *, but their 
tonus are ill-pvoportioiied, and destitute of taste. 


Sir.VI'KS OK l^AJNTKD VaSUS. 

Wo Hi-st give Mr. Dennis’ arrangement, after the nomenedaturo of 
(leiliard, of (hc.se vases in classes, according to the purposes they 
served. A\c then give a list of their several shapes, with the names 
by whhdi they are known in Kngland, and also with tho names they 
are given in Italian Mnsonins : 

* Sfo .Plrtfe :> -IV., imiiKil by Mr IMreh “Tlio llorul stylo." 
t Sev riate3-V. 
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Class I.— Vases for hold^g wkie, oU, pr water— ampbora, pcl^, 
•Btanmos, 

II, — ^Vases for cairying water — ^^l^ria, calpjs. 

III. — Vases for mixibff wine and crater, ijelelbfe, 

oxybaphoii. 

IV. — Vases for pouri?^ wine, etc., . jugs—pedpbhoe, olpe, 

procbous. 

V. — Vases for drinking-cups and goblets— cantharu||, oya-\ 

thus, carcliosion, holcion, : seyphus, cylix, lepaste, 
phialo, ceras, rhyton. 

VI. — Vases for ointments or perfiimes- lecythus, alabastron, 
ascosj boinbylios, aryballos, cotyliscos. 


EnOLISII NoMENOLATrUE. • 

1 Amphora, Egyptian. 

2 „ Tynbenian. 

Ji „ Panathenaio. 

4 „ Baccliio, 

r», 0 „ ofNola. 

7 „ Apulian, 

8 „ with handlos, with circu- 

lar ornaments. 

0 M with handles as volutes. 

10 „ with handles with feces 

on them. 

11 Tliymaterion. 

12 Ilydria. 

18 Calpis. 

14 Pel ike. 

15 Stanmos. 

16 Crater. 

17 Oxybaphou. 

18 Stamnos (Apulian). 

19 Oelebe, . 

20 Lepastc. 

21 Lekaue. 

22 Cylix. 

23 Carcliosion. 

24, .30, 31 Cantluirus. 

25, 26 Cyathus. 

27 Holmos. 

28 ITnlcioii. 


Italtan Kombnclatcrb.* 

1 Langolla. ‘ 

2 „ 

4 

^6 „ 

7 

8 011a con nianichi a girellc. 

9 011a con mauichi a volute. 

10 Qlla con mauichi a masc^ieroni. 

11 Ingeusiere. 

12 OUa o vaso viniirio. 

13 Ollaocanopo. 

14 Idrisu 

15 Olla. 

16 Caliee. 

17 Oampana. 

18 

19 Olla con manichi annoduti. 

20 Patera. 

21 Patera col eovorehio. 

22 Patera. 

23 Taaza co mauichi inareati. 

24 Tazza co mauichi inareati. 

25 Sc.Tidclla. 

27 

28 


•See Plate A . 











I.Jrtbibjrui 





9# dijfylidtoB., 

89, 39 tiMyOnie. 
87‘Ol^oilkite. 

3S, 39. 40, 4? PwcMws. ' 
41, 43^hjijn. 

44, Abcos. 

46 BombylioB. 

47, 48^ Alabastron. 

49, 50 Ai7b^II(;||; 


•# i!9 

39 itMiclji orii^tafi. 

‘ '.iSt 

38 

85,86 La^male. 

^7 Prefeimlo. 

38 Pieferioblo a becco. 

41 Ri«n.. ; 

44 Un^wtario. 

46 Balflamario. 

47 Unguentario. 

49 Balsamario con mnnico.. 
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AVJGVSTIS. (Utilteo. 


Seemul Division. 

(ii^YPTOGHAPUY, OR ENGRAVED STONES. 

INTPODUOTiON. 

Tiik Ai'fc of engraving on precious stones and gems is styled 
‘‘glyptic,” and the description of these engravtsd stones wliieli have 
come down to us from ancient times, glyptography, fR)m to 

i*ngrave, and y/ja</>€tr, to describe. 

Among those objects, of ancient art wdiich have 3*cached us 
through the lapse of ages, engraved stones may be considered 
among the number of the most elegant and retined by their foim, 
their lusti e, and their use, the most precious from their material 
and their workmanship, the most sought for from the facility with 
which they can bo mixed with othci\^ ornaments, and set in con- 
ned ion with the most precious jewels. The luxury of the ancients 
led them to adopt a style of workmanshiij which was agreeable 
to the most exquisite taste, whether it adorned diadems, collars, 
bracelets, earrings, waistbands, portions of dress, shoes, or even 
valuable j)ieccs of furniture, or whether, set in a ring of g^dd, it 
hoi vcd both as a finger ring ami a .signet. 
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The most beautiful engraved stones were offered to the gods, and 
deposited in temples. For princes, they were as an ensign of 
supreme power and the seal of the state ; for private individuals 
they gave authenticity to their public and private acts. Alexander, 
after he had conquered Darius, used the signet of that king for his 
letters and acts relative to Asia! Augustus adopted at first a stone 
bearing a sphinx, and substituted for it afterwards a head of 
Alexander, and then his own head ; his successors adopted this latter, 
but Oalba changed it for his family signet, on which was represented 
a dog on the prow of a vessel. At a later period some of the 
Homan emperors adopted the head of Alexander. 

' The use of signets of this kind was very general in Greece ; cities, 
corporations, and families, had signets of their own. Rings were 
in general use in Romo ; and it was by that ornament that Cicero 
assures us that ho recognised' a statue of Scipio African us ; doubt- 
less because that ring bore the signet of the family of the Scipios. 
Iho engraved stones which have come down to us from ancient 
, times have not changed their destination*: the same taste employs 
them for the same purposes ; they are not the less sought after at 
the present day than they were formerly in all parts of the world 
by the Greeks and liomans. The abettors of modern luxury have 
inlierited the passion of tlie Cyrenian for engraved stones, and per- 
haps wo might still find musicians who, following the example of 
the Ismonias of Pliny, wear a valuable engraved emerald which by 
its value evinced his high artistic merit, and, like that flute 
player, are annoyed at not being able to purchase it at the highest 
price. 

lint considering lieie engraved stones in a more important and 
useful view, in the interest of the study of the arts and customs of 
antiquity, we may truly say that their importance in that respect 
is not surpassed hy any otlier kind of monnment. Resides being 
witnesses to the progress and history of the arts, wo find on these 
engraved gems, the religion, the history, the opinions, 'the customs, 
even to the very amusements, of ancient nations ; the portraits of 
their groat men ; the reproductions, in much smaller proportions, of 
sonic of^fto masteriDieccs of their architecture, their sculpture, or 
of their painting, which have oome down to us ; certain indications, 
with regard to their progress in the knowledge of nature, and a 
number of examples of their graceful, singular, or fantastic c^om- 
positions which the tasto or caprice of Greek artists multiplied in 
infiiiHo numbers. It was hy the study of engraved stones that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo received ideas which purified their 
taste. Olhiir celebrated painters have found in them compositions 
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which they have not disdained to imitate^ and modern glyptics 
still work after the beautiful models which antiquity furnishes us 
with, and which they have not equalled* We here adopt the words 
of Dr. Croly. “ The importance of these relics to learned investi- 
gation, to the artist and the amateur, to the natural and elevating 
indulgence felt in looking on the features of the mighty dead, 
deserves to make them a favourite study with the accomplished mind 
of England. Gems illustrate the attri Wes and tales of mythology, 
the costumes of antiquity, the fine romances of the poets, the 
characters of the early languages, the great historic events, and the 
progress of the arts; the countenances of Virgil and Mascenas, of 
(;)icero and Alexander, live only on gems ; the Venus of IVaxiteles, 
the head of the Phidian Minerva, the Apoxuomenos of Polyclcitus, 
that triumph of ancient statuaiy, are to be found only on gems ; 
the restorations of the Venus de Medici and the Laocoon have been 
made from gems ; they otfer an endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts, and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill, and the vanished 
beauty, of a time when tlfo mind and fprm of man reached their . 
perfection .*• 



OKTGIN AND lllsTORY. 

Tiik period of tlio invention of the art of engraving on precious 
stones is unknown. The art is evidently of the highest antiquity. 
Some seem to considoir that all evidence tends to prove the oiiental 
origin of this art. Stones have been discovered with inscriptions in 
Sanscrit, the earliest language of India ; some attribute its invention 
to Assyria, Jis many engraved stones have been found there in tho 
form of cylinders; but in the pmcticc of this art, as well as others, 
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Egypt still maintains over all other nations its high antiquity, de- 
monstrated not only by historical data, but also by monuments which 
have come down to the present time. The king of Egypt, who 
chose Joseph for his minister, gave him his signet ring as a testi- 
mony of his delegated authorit}^ and Joseph lived about 1700, b.c. 
Engraved gems adomed the cphod and pectoral of the high priest 
of the Hebrews, and were probably the work of Egyptian artists, 
li.G. 1490. According to Herodotus, the treasure cell of Rhamp- 
siuitus, whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson identifies with Rameses 111., 
n.c. 1219, was secured by his seal. The collections of engi-aved 
stones, called scarabsoi, exhibit in the inscriptions engraved on them 
the names of kings of a very early date. Egyptian cylindens have 
been also found of the earliest penods; one bears the name of 
Osirtasen I., n.c. 2020. The study of these monuments of the glyptic 
art prove that the most ancient productions of the art are the works 
of the Egyptians. Mr. King attributes the invention of tlie art of 
engraving on “ hard stones,” crystal, onyx, agate, to the seal en- 
gravers of Nineveh, shortly before the ^eign of Sargon, b.c. 722, as 
before that period the material used was comparatively soft ; the 
earliest Assyrian cylinders being of serpentine, and the Egyptian 
scarabaoi being of clay or soft stone (steaschist). Rut squares used 
for the bezels of rings of hard stone engi-aved by the Egyptians, 
are to bo mot with of a much earlier date than that of Sargon. A 
remarkable ono ma)^ bo cited, bearing the name and title of a 
king of the 18th dynasty (15th century b.c.) of yellow jasper.* 
There are also others known of cornelian. The engraving of these 
is, indeed, generally bad, as if the workman was not master of his 
craft. From there being scaiabmi, engraved with Assyrian emblems 
and sculptural oinaments of undoubted Egyptian origin, not unfre- 
quently found in Assyrian ruins, it is evident that there must have 
been* a close connection between Assyria and Egypt, as is con- 
jectured about the time of the 18th (15th century b.c.) and +ho four 
subsequent dynasties. The mode of engraving may therefore have 
been introduced from Egypt. The knowledge of the art of en- 
graving on hard stones is supposed to have been dillused by the 
i’hoanioians among the Asiatic and Insular Greeks. 

The Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans, practised the art 
also, and it was preserved among them, like all other arts, until the 
impetuous irruption of barbarism on the degenerate remains of an- 
cient civilization. It is conjectured that the Etruscans learnt the 
art from the Egyptians through the Phoenicians, whoso merchant 

* There is lan eiiprraved agates c-yliiidcr of the time of Amencm Ha H. (u.o. 2020 ] 
iu ilio Hritisli Museuin. 
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ships trafficked in ornaments and jewellery at an early period, for 
the most ancient Etruscan engraved stones are also in the form of a 
scarabeus. Sicily and Magna Griucia preceded Greece in the know- 
ledge of the glyptic art, as in that of all other arts which depend on 
design. The Greeks, however, carried that art to the highest degree 
of excellonco, and it is to their genius that wo are indebted for the 
wonderful perfection it attained to. The art reached a culminating 
point in the ago after Alexander the Great, who gave it a fresh im- 
pulse by his patronage, for he gave the privilege of engraving his 
sacred portrait to Pyrgoteles, the first artist of the day. Jt thence 
beiiaiiie the fashion for princes to adopt their own engraved portrait 
as their signet. Tortraits in cameo \tere introduced by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the earliest known being the beautiful portraits, 
in sardonyx, of Ptolemy and Berenice. 

The Iiomans imitated the Greeks in employing cng]*aved gems 
for signets, though at an early period they adopted the scarab signet 
of the Etruscans. Under Augustus, gem engraving was brought to 
a high perfection by the G^ieek artists of his time. At this period 
flourished the celebrated engravers, Dioscorides, Solon, Aulus, Gnmus, 
who introduced the practice of engraving their names on their best 
works. At this period also a taste for cameo and works in relief 
began to prevail, to which the arrival of pieces of sardonyx from 
Asia, romarkablo for tlioir size and beauty, greatly contributed. 
These were generally worked into camci, vases, or cups, with subjects 
in relief on them. Portraits in cameo became the prevailing taste of 
the age. As is usually the case where there is a lajgo demand for 
any object, and there is not enough of the genuine material to supply 
the demand, imitations were made to make up the dcjfieieney. To 
supply the large demand for these objects, and to please the taste of 
those wlu) could not aflbrd the more exjmnsivc kinds, paste imitations 
were made to an enormous extent. Kumherlcss examples of these 
paste intagli have come down to ns. Camei vrore also imitated with 
wonderful accuracy, the imitation too of the material itself being 
admirably cai'ried out. Some wonderful examples of camei in sar- 
donyx have been produced in this age. The celebrated sardonyx 
cameo of the apotheosis of Augustus, now in Paris, is considered a 
masterpiece of the glyptic art. Some ver^" fine camci are attributed 
to the ago of Hadrian, which has been considered the most flourish- 
ing period of Poman art. The glyptic art maintained a tolerable 
degree of excellence till the time of Septimius Severus, when, toge- 
ther with the other arts, it began gradually to decay. From Eomo 
it spread almost over the whole west of Europe ; but at the time of 
the last emperors nothing remained except the mechanical part : the 
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genius and spirit of the art, the coiTectness of design and taste, the 
nobleness of expression, and even many of the practical advantages 
of which the ancient masters had availed themselves for conveying 
their grand ideas on stone, had all vanished togetlier. The last 
expiring attempts at the art were the rude and ill-drawn Gnostic 
amulets. 



MATERIALS OF THE ART. 

The mechanical process of the glyptic art has not been described 
in any worl: which has come down to us from ancient times - a few 
scanty remarks are found in IMiiiy. It is generally believed that 
the ancients used the same process as the moderns, in employing 
the drill (tcrebra), the punch (ferrum retusum), the w^heel, diamond 
powder, and the diamond point, for cutting into the stone. The 
artist engraved the stone partly with iron instruments, smeared 
with Naxium, or emery and oil, wliich wore sometimes round, some- 
times pointed and drill-formed, but partly also wifh a diamond point 
set in iron. The adjustment of the wheel, by which the instruments 
wore set in motion, whilst the stone was held to them, was probably 
similar in antiquity to what it is now. For polishing the stone, 
naxium, or emery powder, which was also called smyrris, was used. 
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It seems that the ancient artists performed that operation themselves, 
for the careful polishing of all parts of the engraved figures was a 
great aim with the ancient stone engravers, and is therefore a crite- 
rion of genuineness. Those artists were generall}’^ designated under 
the denomination of “ lithoglyphi,” engravers on stone, a Greek word 
to which the Latin, sculptor or cavator, seems synonymous. The art 
of sotting stones was styled among Greeks, lithocollesis, and among 
the Romans the setters of stones were named “ composi tores gem- 
mar um.” The name of “dactyloglyphi” was given to the engravers 
of rings, and from the Greek word for ring, SaKTvXov, was derived 
the terms, “ dactylogia,” the science of engraved stones in general, 
but more particularly of finger rings; “ dactylography/" the science 
of their description ; and “ dactylotheca,” a cabinet or collection of 
this kind of ornament. 

The materials employed by the ancients in the glyptic art were 
various and numerous ; they were animal, vegetable, mineral, or 
artificial. Among the first wo may count coral and ivorj' ; among 
the second, citron wood, J)Ox, ebony, sycamore, etc.; the mineral 
substances were clay, metals, and stones. Mineral substances, from 
their hardness, and other useful qualities, are more fit for the pur- 
poses of the engraver ; and none more so than those belonging to 
the siliceous genus of the earthy class of minerals. That assemblage 
of stones, however, which is distinguished by the name of precious 
stones or gems, has scarcely ever been employed by the ancients for 
the purpose of engraving upon. These scarce and splendid sub- 
stances were considered sufficiently valuable in themselves, and the 
art of engraving was more judiciously employed to enhance the 
value of other less expensive stones, which moreover possessed, 
in a superior degree, all the properties requisite for the nicest e3ce- 
cution. Lessing and the (Jount do Clarac altogether deny the 
existence of any really antique intagli in the harder gems ; but as 
Mr. King remarks, the instances that can bo adduced of engraved 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, sufficiently i)rove that this rule, 
though generally true, yet admits of some, though rare, exceptions. 
He adds, however, that engravings on any of the precious stones 
arc always to be examined with the greatest suspicion. 

Stones mfiy bo classed according as they are transpaient, semi- 
transparent, or opaque, and in those three classes may bo men- 
tioned : 1st, the diamond, the hyacinth, the sapidiire of the present 
day, the emerald, the ruby, the topaz, the chrysolite, the jacynth, 
the amethyst, the beryl, the garnet, and rock crystal. 2nd, the 
o]}al, plasma, chalcedony, sard, onyx, sardonyx, agate. 3rd, gi'eon, 
follow, brown, black jasper ; lajus-lazuli, jj;J^io sapphirus of the 
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ancients; hjcmatito, obsidian, steatite, basalt, granite, serpentine. 
Turquoise has also been employed by the Koinans. 

The artificial substance generally employed by the ancients was 
a paste composed of coloured glass. The ancients excelled in 
colouring glass and porcelain. In order to imitate camei, they 
joined stiata of different colours, which were fused together by the 
action of fii-o. The Egyptians used coloured glass in the earliest 
times, and the number of their scarabmi in porcelain, and otlier 
baked materials, is very considerable. The ancients matiufactured 
also green, blue, and white pastes imitating prccit)us stones. 

The nature of the engraving on stones has led them to bo divided 
iMto two principal divisions. Intaglio, or engraving in a concave • 
form (Gr. dvayXv7rn#cr/, Lat. (^aelatura) ; cameo, or (mgraving in relief, 
(Gr. yXvTTTLKT], Lat. sculptura). The Egyptians, tlui Gnioks, and the 
liomans practised both methods. The scarabmus, figured in jclief 
and in all its details in Egyptian stones, constitutes a kind of cameo, 
while the flat part of the stone generally bears a subject or inscrip- 
tion in intaglio ; several Egyptian stono** are in existence, the flat 
’ part of which is ongnavodin cameo, the relief being, however, within 
the intaglio, or concave portion. Similar Etniscjxn stones have been 
also found. 

Tlie ordinary stylo of relief used for gems was mezzo relievo, a 
style which was usually adopted for all works which required a 
close inspection. A flat style of relief was sometimes adopted in 
cameo, only for the sake of displaying a subject on a different 
coloured ground ; the layers of colour in the stone employed, gener- 
ally the sardonyx, being very thin. The difference of colour in tho 
ground has, however, the effect of giving rouudness to tho figures 
I’elioved on it. The impressions from intagli are never in the flat 
style of relief, but however sliglitly raised, are on tho ])rinciple of 
mezzo-relievo (seq I3as-roliol's). Tho gems of Dioscoridcs, tho finest 
of antiquity, are in mezzo-icliovo, and often of tho fullest kind ; as 
flit? instance tho heads of Demosthenes and Ic, and tho figures 
of Mercury and Perseus. The same may be observed of otlier 
celebrated gems, such as the Medusa of Solon, tho Hercules of 
Cneous. 

Besides tho two principal divisions we have just pointed out, 
engraved stones have received other characteristic denominations, 
derived from their forai, or from the nature of their subjects. Scara- 
beoi. are ovjd engraved stones, with the upper surface cut in tho 
shape of a beetle, or scarabfous, tlio flat lower surface being usually 
engraved^ Caboclions, stones which are curved on one side, called 
by jevybllors “ tallow drpp.” Grylli, caricature heads, so called from 
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an Athenian of the name of Gryllus, famous for his ugliness, 
(.-apvices or Symplegmata, heads grouped tog(itlier in a fantastio 
manner, (chimera? arc imaginary beings, produced hy tho monstious 
union of flie memb(;rs of several creafuios into one. Asfrifijri, those 
in udiieli asf I'ological subjects and the slai\s are roi>i-escnted ; joined 
((!Oiijngata) are heads j cpresented iogethcr on the same profile ; and 
oj)/ios{fe, heads wliieh lace each other. 
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Tjik art of distinguishing ancient si ones from modern imitations, 
or ooinposilions, is tho most difficult part of the study*; the most 
skilful judges arc sometimes deceived in them, as Mr. King remarks: 
“^>0 definite rules can indeed be given, as nothing but long expe- 
rience, and the careful examination of large numbers of gtnns 
belonging to cvciy period, can supply that almost intuitive percep- 
lion in the art, so impossible to bo acfinirod in any other manner. 
M e ought to examine, in the fi.rst jdacc, if tho material of tho stone 
■was known to or worked by the ancients, and if it was employed by 
the first artists. The harder gems were hardly ever used hy 
ancient artists. There, is such scanty evidence of fhe celebrated 
ancient ai tists engraving on precious stones, that precious stones 
with an engraving on them are to b(} looked on with suspicion. 
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Lessing and the Count do Clavac, indeed, deny the existence of 
any really antique intaglio in the harder gems, llie ancient artists 
pi’eferred tlie sard and such stones as were best suited foi- the 
execution of tho work, and fur giving the most perfect impression 
of it.” 

Tho perfect finish of the work, the ease and freedom of tlie design, 
tho fidelity of tho costume, tho interior of tho engraving well 
polished, and very pure, are almost certain indications of anti(piity. 
According to JAIr. King, tho truest test of antiquity appears to be 
a certain degree of dulnoss, like tho mist produ(;ed by breathing on 
a p«dished surface, which the lapse of ages have cast upon tho Ingl, 
lustie of tho intei-ior of tho inkiglio.* A slight incoiT(.‘clness, or 
oven a slight fault in tho design, need not, however, awaken sus- 
picion ; a very slight relief, or even when almost fiat, is not a pi oof 
of a modern work ; the ancient engraving is generally veiy deep, 
and the relief very high. The employment of pcrspoclive renders 
a stone very suspicious, as the ancients wore unacquainted with tlie 
application of that science; their chief aim was to engrave the 
principal figure as doepl}’ as possible, in order that it might stand 
out more in relief. Quo of the prineijial (diaractcuistii^s of the 
engraving of ancient stones is what is termed in Fi eneh tho nu'qdat, 
a llatteniTig of the round piirts of the human body in ilu5 figure. An 
important consideration also in regard to intagli is their size, as it 
must always be kept in view that engraved stones were used for 
signets and l ings, and consequently their size could not be very 
large. 

(hiiiei, a great number of which have been manufactured in 
modern times, arc in gcmeral more to be suspected than intagli. A 
careful examination of the material of tho slones, of their hardness, 
their weight, their taste, their opaqueness, and their touch, is par- 
ticularly required. They ought also to be exposed to tho sun in 
order to be certain that their layers are natural, and the inscriptions 
should be caicfully examined to see that tlioy wc.ue not added by 
Ibrgors. It must also be remarked here, lhat modern work has been 
irequcntly ex(icuted on ancient stones, which ha,''’o been found 
unengraved. Tho appearance of ancient stones is generally duller, 
and less brilliant than those of modern stones. The subject and tho 

* Mr. King udcln, a very riMtisfactory proof of niititpiity is foinul wht ii llu‘ 
cngmvmj^ iippoars to Iwvo, tu’cu exc-ciitod almost cuiircly with tho fliainom] jioini. 
According to the ohserval.iniis cd* Natter, the famous gem eugrav<T, tluj extensive 
use of tli(*. diamond point i,s the great distiuetioii between the uiul the 

inodorn art. ^fhe use of the diamoud |X)int has, liowcver, hn ii much <pn\-;tioned !>y 
some authorities, its use would tend more to scruich the stone than iogiv(*that 
exquisite polish, wlli^•JI is one of tlaj chief charach risfies of a gemiiiie stone. 

s 2 
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inscriptions arc a great assistance in lending their aid to an accurate 
knowledge of distinguishing them, while a comparative study of 
ancient and modern works, and a great i)ractice of the eyes and 
the judgment, will lead to ]noro certain resulfs. 

It lias hoon said that wax attaches itself more readily to modern 
stones than to ancient stones, hut this rule is not to bo depended on ; 
Avax Avill attach itself the more readily to a stone, the less perfect is 
its polish, whether it is ancient or modern. Further, ancient stones 
arc in existcnc(i which have been re])olished, Avhich sensibly alters 
tlio features of the coni] losi lion, a,nd deteriorates their value. 

Tnscrijitions are imiiortant tests of the antiquity of engraved 
stones, they arc gcmerally very short. They ai*c cither mottoes or 
projier names. Thus, on a cornelian representing Hercules reposing 
after his labours, this sentence in (Ireck is engraved, “ Labour is 
the source of an honourable repose.” As to proper names, three 
rules ma}” be laid down : on Ftruscan stones, it is the name of the 
person represented ; on Grec^k stones it is the name of the artist ; on 
Itoman stones it is the naii]o of the proprietor, or of the artist. In- 
scriptions are of the greatest assistance in the examination of the 
authenticity of a stone ; the greatest importance sliould be attached 
to the inscription; the shajie of the letters should be examined; if it 
is such as is indicated by the ancient alphabets, their variation, and 
their forms in accordance witli the period to Avhich the stone may bo 
assigned; it it is KIruseau, the letters ought to be so also. In the 
old (ireck style th(^ loiters should belong to the aljdiabet of that 
])(5riod, and the same for the later periods. In general, Greek 
artists wrote their name in the genitive case, when the word epyov 

is to be supplied, i.c., tlie Avork of . If the name bo in the 

nominative case, it is the verb Avhich is omitted, thus ALoa-Kovfn^tjq 
iirqilies the woj d cttoici ; Dioscoridcs made it. An insciiption adds 
to the value of a stone, but forgers have particularly applied tlnuu- 
sclves to this mode of deceit. The stone should bo carefully ex- 
amined, if the beauty of the Avork answers to the i cputation of the 
ancient artist to A\diom it has been attributed, and avIioso style is 
known by oUhu- Avorks ; if the material, by its beauty and by its 
value, is in contormlty with the rule atlopted by the l>ost engravers, to 
Avork only on the most beautiful of stones. The manner in which the 
letters arc engraved is also an excellent test ; on the moie ancient 
stones they ;ire not very caretully done, and sometimes are very 
uneci tain. The interior, however, is well finished, and the polish 
is in harmony Avith that of the stone itself; here the magnifying 
gUv-s is indispensable. The incriptions on stones of the ago of 
Augustus are remarkable f(»r the beauty of the letters, and their 
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perfect execution, though A’ory small. The great artists never 
left it to others to engrave tlieir name on flio stone : tJioy wislmd 
that everything sliould be 2)erfect in tJieir work. ^J'hcse inserij)- 
tions, particularly those of the age of Augustus, aie generally 
terminated by small round dots, very equal in their proportions, 
intervals, and depth. It is generally supposed that these dots 
were d(istiiied to mark the distances of the letters and to give 
greater regularity to them. 

The forms of the letters may likewise serve to discover fiaud. The 
mixture of Greek with Latin letters is an evidemt sign of forgery. 
The same may be said of a letter expressed in two diiiereiit wa^^s in 
the same word ; for instance, the sigma, written as C, and as ^ in tlie 
word C05TPAT0C. Such errors are commonly committed ])y 
modern artists, who undertake to add names of ancient masters to 
their Avorks. They are generally indilferent grainmariaJis ; and 
therefore liable to commit errors that no artist of antiquity could 
liave falleti into. Tims, also, deceived by the pronunciation of the 
name, they have written Atoo-KopiSou, instftad of XuxrKovpi^ov. W hen 
two names occur in the same ease, one is the name smd tlie other the 
surname; but when the first name is put in the nominative case, ;md 
the second in the genitive, tins indicates that the aitist was the son 
or pupil of him wliose name is put in the genitive case. Tims 
I^YTYXIlS AIO^KOYPIAOY, signifies that Ihilyelies was the sun or 
pupil of Dioscoridos. If wo read two proper names united by the 
eonjunctWe 2SYN, it implies that these two artists worked on tlie 
same stone, as AAddlf}^ SYN APK(r)12NI : Alpheus with Aredhun. 
W’e have but one single instance of an engraver who, with his name, 
has indicated his jirofession on his gem, and this is Apolludotiis ; 
by the side of the head of iMinorva Ave read : AllOAAOAIiT • AIWO. 
AttoAAoSotol’ XiOoyXvTrov: tpyor— the Avork ol Apollodotns, the (ui- 
giavcr. The grcuiter mmil<er of the names of engravers are (ire<dv. 
'Idle names of 1 toman engraA^ers are, for the most pai t, Avritten in 
Greek letters. It is almost useless to add that a stone bearing (he 
name qf an artist whose age is knoAvn, and a subject deriA'ed fiom a 
period ])ostcrior to that artist, is a ]Kilpable fmgmy. 

The most skilful imitators of antique inscriptions among modern 
artists, were Plaviano Sirlcti, Natter, and I'icider, engraveis of the 
18th century. The first signed his own Avorks to give them an 
appearanee of antiquity, with the initials of his name in (ilrcek 
letters <^T2, Plilabiou ton Sirletou. Pichlei* engraved his entire 
name JIIXAIIP. Natter translated his name into the Greek word 
YAP02, which d jceivful W'inkelinaii and others. 

Some amateurs of the last two ciuitni ies, following the oxanqdo 
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of Eioreiizo de ]\Iodici, have had their name engraved on ancient 
fstone« as a mark that it is fJieir j)ro])eHy, Jt is said that the cele- 
brated Maffei found some difficiiby in interpreting the letters LAUE 
MfJJk, which ho found on some engmved stones which belonged to 
Lorenzo do i^lodici. 

W'e may <a]so in some meusnre determine the period in which the 
engraver of a particular gem lived, by finding out the time when his 
name was most common : thus, for instance, the name of Zozinnis, 
)n(n*e (*(unm(>ii in tlie Low(‘r Kmin’ro than in any other jmriod, will, 
with some probability, indicate that period to be tlie date of the 
work in question. 



riiR siibjeets of engraved stones, excepting poi-tniits and fan- 
tastic (jonipositions, arc derived from mythology, from tlie heroic 
periods, or from hisioiie events. Careful attention slioiild be given 
in oi-dor to sec Avhedior the subject is in comformity with the rites, 
myths, and ti'aditions wliich have been handed down to us ; whether 
the attributes and the character of tlic figures arc in exact accord- 
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ancic, as well as the accessory symbols. Jt must be remarked, how- 
ever, that mythological subjects, unknown or difficult to explain, 
prove rathci’ in lavour of the antiquity of tJie stone than othci*wise. 
The Egyj) tians Jia VO strictly adhered in their works to the croed and 
I'eligious ideas of their nation; and their scarabmi are in such endless 
numbers as to preclude imitation, except in rare materials ; but in 
this case the incongruity and want of connection in the symbols 
traced in the inscription will quickly betray the forgery. As to the 
Etruscans, the style of their works is a type of authenticity which 
it is not easy to imitate. TIjo Greeks treated onl}’ subjects taken from 
their mythology or their heroic history, and rarely from events 
contempmaneous with the practice of the art. At lloino, the artists 
still continued to adopt Greek subjticts, and if they reprcseiited a 
subjc<^t from llojuan history, the}’' always mingled allegory with 
history; and the absonce of allegorical figures in suljects of that 
kind alwa3’s makes the stone vtuy susj)icious. 

W’^o lici'e take advjintago of tlio exttuisive cxpiirience and pro* 
found critical knowledge of Mr. King, iji extracting from his work 
on Antique Gems, a portion of his sinnmaiy' of the suljects 
generally lV)\uid on engraved stones. Eirst, beyond all dispniij, are 
the ligiires of Victory, executed in every style, tVom tbat of the best 
epoeb to the i nde scaattjhes of expiring art. Almost as frt‘-(pient are 
the figures of 'Nemesis, 011I3’' to be distingnislied from Victory bAGiev 
])oing alwa>’s lielinetcd and bolding a bridle or a. measuring rod in 
her hand. Vcims c*<jnios next in ]K)iiit of freqmuny. (hi])ids, as a 
necessaiy cronsequeinai, also abound in gems, and give scope foi* the 
niost elegant fanc}', on tlio part of the artist, in his representation 
c»f tlioir various groups and altitudes, as engaged in various sptn ts 
and occupations. Minerva takes the next, place, and, as may ho 
deduced from the style of the intagli, was the goddess who eliiefly 
(-ccuj)ied Ibo eie^ravors under the Flavian family. Jloma, dis- 
tinguished fiom the prci'eding by being seated 011 a throne and 
bolding an orb, is very frequent, especially' in the gems of a later 
period. IS ext follows, in fniqueut r(‘prescntation, llacchus, old, 
3'oung, boarded, f)cardless; the Dioiysiis, the Indian, tiio liiber 
Paler of the homans, Avith all his train of Hilenus, Fauns, and 
llacchantcs, who disport themselves as lull figures, busts, and heads, 
oil all kinds of gems. Mercury has been also freiiueully figured ou 
gems, the god of gain being probably tlio lavourite deit y ol all times. 
Hercules, as the deit}’’ whose protection assured good luck, Avas a 
s]>ocial lavouri((‘, particularly of tlio llomaiis, under the Middle 
Empire. TJic bust of Jovo, usuall}' giA'on as a hunt face, also is 
tolerabl}' frequent, but much less so in the full figure of tliis deity 
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seated on a throne. Serapia, however, whose worsliip was so 
ninv(o-sal under the later emperors, claims by far the laigest share 
of the intdgli representing Jupiter. Apollo is next to ISerapis in 
.point of popularity, together with his attributes, especially lyres, 
represaTifed in a great variety of shapes. Mars is by no means 
iineoJiJiHoii upon liomaii gems. Diana is more unfroquent, still more 
so Juno, (^eres is not seen very frequently. Ne})tune is still more 
rare; still more so Saturn and Vulcfui. Vluto has been never 
i*ej)resented. Millin has remarked a kind of connection between 
tlie colour of the stones used and the subjects represented; for 
instance, foi* the sea-boi'ii Yenus the ait.ists adopted the sea-green 
colour of the plasma; for Dacchus, the amethyst; for Neptune and 
the ^ri-itons, the ber>'l, or acqua marine; for rroserpine, a black 
stone ; for Marsj’as, flayed, a red jaKspor. 1'his rule is not, however, 
strictly carried out in its application. 

An intiuite variely of masks, chiiuoiflo, and caprices, arc also fre- 
quently found n;presentod. They all belong to the second ecntniy. 

Animals make np tlie niajority of Etruscan intagli, especially 
in that rude class the origin of whicli can bo distinctly assigned to 
the engravers of tliiit nation. Of Itoiuaii date, the lion and the 
])nll are the most common subjects, then the various kinds of dogs, 
and the wild boar. Among birds, eagles, with various emblems, are 
the most frequently engraved. Ihit of all subjects, portraits seem 
to haA"e been most in favour. 'J'he ({reek period gives us some 
magiiifiecut ])OTtraits, but they are rare, .and Avere most probably 
engraved only h)r the use of the person himself as his jnivato 
signet. In the l?omau ])(;riud it secmis to been held a mark of 
loyaUy to wear tluj porli ait of (he reigning emperor, Avhicli accounts 
for the v.ast iniiiib(?r of sinih <lown to tlio tinuj of Cai-aealla, and 
many of which, cvoti of the eaily ( aisai's, are of the most inferior 
execution, clearly maiiiifaetuied at a cheap rate for the wear of the 
milirary and the }>uorcv classes. 
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(niYPTOGUAI’lfKJ COLLECTIONS AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Enuuavki) 8roNKS, besides being used as signets, were also eiu- 
ployed for ornanientiiig the most precious works of art, and reli- 
gions utensils. A Greek inscrii)fion, published b}^ Cliandler, and 
which was the public inventory of fhe tieasnre deposited in the 
opisthodomos of tJio IVirtheiion, distinctly shows that engraved 
stones foi’rncd a portion of it. A Innn of abundaiK'o, of gold, and 
adorned with similar stones, was given by Augustus to tin* I'cinpleof 
Concord at liomo ; van d the ekxpienco of Cicero Jigainst Vornis has 
rendered faL;ous a <*andelabruni adorned with intagli and camci, 
destined hy king Antiochus for the temple of Jupiter ( kpitolinus. 
According to IMiny and Suetonius, (Yesar and i\I.arcollns consecrated 
collections of engraved stones in the tcmjJcs of Vkiiius ami of the 
Palatine Apollo at Lome. Anotluir collection, formed by king 
IMithridates, was celebrated for its magnificence, even in ancient 
times. Pompoy and Seaurus had also ricli collections at Home, 
lliny remarks that Scanrns was the first wlio j^ossessed a collection 
of precious stones in liomo. In the Lower Empire, engraved stones 
and precious stones were profusely used to ornament the dj'csses of 
princes, of ladies, and of rich private individuals; in the middle 
ages, they were still much sought after, when other ancient inonu- 
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ments wore despised or imlcnown. Tlio seiil of king Tepin was 
an aiicioni stone bearing ilic figure of a IJacclius, and that of 
(JliarlomagiHj, a Sorapis. I'lie oliiircli jewellery, the reliquaries, 
the shrines (;f saints, the covers of missals, were adorned with them ; 
and Iheso ])rofaiie inoniinieuts, the subjects of which were at times 
finyiliing' but i)i(ms, added to the splendour of religious worship. The 
preservation of a great nuiiiber of engraved stones, some indeed of 
the finest, is indebted to that custom. Jii the loth century, an 
attempt was made to restore the glyptic art in the west, '^liiis art, 
wliieli was not c(jm])lotely forgotten at (^oustaiitinoplo, passed on 
file revival of loiters into Italy, where the IMediei received it with 
a innnificcncjo wliieli is one of their fiirest titles to the gratitude of 
mankind. They evinced a particular taste for engraved stones, and 
tJieir courtiers j)ropagated that taste, wliile their object was to flatter 
that of their mashn's. (fiovanni and Duinenicn excelled iii the 
[uaetiee i.>f an art which was then llui object of the greatest en- 
eonrageineiit. iiie first engraved in intaglio, the second in relief, 
both with su(ii siieness, that they arc kiu)wu in the history of the 
art und(u; the names (jiiovaiini do (Jornaline, and JJomonieo de 
Camel. 
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ANCIKXT AllTlHTi^. 

iiiK number of ancient artists wlio have signed their works is 
ratlicr considerable, and wo shall give liere a concise list of them, 
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according to "their epochs. Ft will be of some use, as well for the 
history of tlie art as for the study of those monuiiieiits themselves, 
especially by the indication of the principal works of each artist, 
and of their special signatures. The name of any Egyptian or 
Etruscan artist has not been known. The list opens with Greek 
artists, and history phices at their luiad l’lu;odorus of Samos, who 
engraved the ring of l*olycrates. We shall place an asterisk hoforci 
the names of those engravers of whom no work has come down 
to us. 


T. Gukkk Engiiavkiis anterior to thk Agk of Alkxandicr. 

*Thcodonis of Samos; the ring (»f l*olycrates. 

^Mnosarchus, fathei- of Pythagoras. 

Lysandor; a wairiov armed (early style), with the name of tlio 
engraver in retrograde hitters of the ancient Greiik a.lphal)et. 
Laiiisi tJiinks this name is rather that of the warrior him- 
self. 

I leiiis ; IJKIOY. A Diana venatrix (archaic style), sTippt^sed to he the 
most ancient gem known, bearing the artist’s name. -Sard. 
Stoseli. 

riivygillns; <hPYrTAAOY. (hipid issuing from an egg : one of tlic 
('arliest inscribed intagli. -Sard. Blacas. 
lliainyrus; (i?)AMYPOY. A sphinx scratching lior ear.- Sard. 
N'icnna. 

II. From ririii Agk of Alkxandfk to tjik Agio of Augustits. 

Admoii ; AAlNlilN. Hercules drinking. - Sard. ^Mfirlborougb. 

Head of Hercules, advanced in life. A A. 

A])ollonides ; A HOA AilNlAOY. Cow lying down.-— Gameo frag- 
ment. --T)>ikr of J Jevonsliire. 

Polyclcitus : IJOAYKAErrOY. Diomedcs carrying oil* tlio Palla- 
dium. —Sard. Florence. 

A sul)ject frofpiently reproduced. According to ]\Jilliii, the 
naiiio of the celebrated sculptor Poly cleitiis has been added 
only to indicate that this engraving is only a copy of one 
of his statues. 

Pyrgotcles; llYPrOTEAH:^ EIIOIEI. 

1 Fead of Alexander. — ^lUacas. 

Head of ^Fedusa. — Pdacas. 
lk)th doubtful. 

Dispute betwoeu Neptune and IVlinerva, 11 Y. - Cameo. Naples. 
I’ho head of Phocion (the work of Alessandro (Jesati). 
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Tryplion ; TPY<I>r2N. The marriage of (Jupid and Psyche. — (.'aiiieo. 
Marlborough , Napl os. 

Cupid riding a lion. — Sard. The IFaguo. 

Clironius; XP12NIOY. Terpsichore standing (doubtful), repeated 
by Oiiesas and Allion. 


111. Aok of Aucjlistus. 

Acmon ; AKMf2N. The Head of Augustus. — Cameo. Pdacas. 

(^)nintns Aloxa ; INTOIS AAKHA KllOIKl. Legs of a warrior. — Cameo 
flagmen t. P] oreiice. 

»Snp])().scd to bo the work of Alossandi'o Cesati. 

(Vomus, or Ca;nus ; KOIMOY. KOINOY. Adonis, nude. — Onyx, 
Prince Jnehtonsteiu ; a faun, celebrating tlie bacchanalia.— 
Xicolo. 

Agaihoims; ArAOOriOY:^ KIIOIE!. The head of Sextus Pom 
pi'ius. — 1 >eryl. Fl«ronoe. 

A ulus; AYAOY. Esculaiiius. — Sard. Strozzi. 

Iluj’seman in arinonr. — Sard. Floi-ence. 

(.’npid tied to a. trophy. --Sard. (Vvlisle. 

(hipul in fetters, leaning on a hoe. —Cameo. 

Ilt‘a(] of Diana.— Sard. 

Head of Ptolemy Philopator. — Sard. Dibliothc^iuo, Paris. 

U is.suppos(Ml tliat tl lore were several (mgravtu s of this name. 
Yiscouti is of o])ini(»n fhat tluj dilfereiico of style in the 
Avorks attributed to Aulus is owing to his name liaving 
been fi c,(]ucntly put on engraved stones that were not.liing 
but copies of his work. 

Cnaiiis or CiuLMis ; TNAIOC. Athlete rubbing himself with oil. — 
Nicolo. Piibliothcqiie, Paris. 

Aflilelt; holding a Strigil. — Sard. Pendurp. 

]n'onied(! carrying olV iho Palladium. — Sard. Dcmliam. 

A female head, snjiposcd by Draccito be of Cleopatra.— Sard. 
(V)Ilegio Pouiano. 

lleadofTJicseiiscovenal with a bull’s liide. -The name added 
by I’ichler. Amsterdam. 

Head of tJie young Hercules. — Pery]. Strozzi. 

Dif»seorid(5s (of yEgca in Asia Minor); AIO^KOYPIAOY. Head of 
Angustns. -Aniethyst. Placas. 

P>ns1 of Augustus. — Ametbyst. Thoms. 

Head of Dcmostlienes. — Amethyst. Ludovisi. 

Head of lo. — Sard. I’oniattiwsky. 
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Mqrciiry Criophorus, carrying a ram’s licaxl. — Sard. Devon- 
sliiro. 

Mercury, as god of travellers. — Sard. Lord iroldernoss. 
Terscus, resting liis hand on a shield with Medusa’s head. — 
Saj-d. Naples. 

])ioiiicdo carrying off the PalJadiiini. — Said. Dcvonshirn. 
Epitynchaiius ; ElUTYrXA. Porlrait of Ocrimimcus, or Marcel I ns, 
— Sard. Blacas. 

Bclleroplion or Pegasus ; EJTI. — Sard. Azara. 

Attributed to Epitynchanus by Visconti. 

Eut3’clies, son or pupil of Dioscorides ; EYTYXIlC AICXJKOYPIAOY 
AIPKAOC Ell. 

Bust of Pallas. — Amethyst. Marlborough. 

Solon; COAUN EllOIEI. ^iOAONOS. 

Head of ]\redusa. — Clialcedony. Blacas. 

Bioinede, master of the I*alladium. — Sard. Bha ns. 

Portrait of a bald man. — Sard, fiudovisi. 

Head of Maecenas. — ^Topaz. Flore lico. 

Bust of a Baeehanto. — Sard. Stosch. 

Livia, as Ceres. — Sard. Gori. 

Victoiy, aptcros, sacrificing a bull, fragment. — Sard. Slosch. 
Victoiy, with wings, Hying, fragment. — Sard. 11. Westro].p. 


GUKKIt EnORAVKIIS POSTKlNOJi T() AUCJUSI US. 

Aok 01 ' TrnKRius. 

viilius; AEAIOY. Head of Tiberius. — Said, ('orsiui. 

Head of Homer. — Nicolo. The Hague. 

A«iK OF OAI.mUI.A. 

Alpheus and Arethon; AAddl()2S i^YN APf»ONI. Head nf th 
3 'ou ng ( ^al igul a. — ( \*im eo. 

Germaniens and Agripiiina.— Cameo. 

Alpheus alone; Ajax seated on a rock. — Sard. 

Dying warrior (doubtful). — Cameo. 


Agio of Titus. 

Evodus; EYOAOC EHOIEI. Head of Julia, chiughtcr of Titus. - 
Ainethyst. Marlborough. 
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Agk of IIadkian. 

Antioclms ; ANTFOXOY. Ilcjid of Pallas. — Sard. 

Head of Sabina ((lonl)ifu]). 

Antoius; ANTKPI2TOC. Hercules cany ing* a bull.— Sard. Jhivoji- 
shire. 

Hellen; EAAHN. Bust of Aniinoiis as llarpocrates. — Sard. Stosoli. 
A(jk of MAKCtrs AmiKMirs. 

/Epolian; AI^^POLIANI. I lead of Marcus Aurelius. — Paste. Stoscli. 
Dwjlink of TiiK Airr. 

(iaiiramis Auicofus : combat l)ot\vocn a dog and a boai^ — P)loodsloiie. 
Alilliii .su})poses tliat tb(‘ name may l)e that of tlio dog, (iaii- 
laiius tlio invincible. 

OiSFKK ENiJIlAVIORS WllOSK AGIO IS UNCIOIM AIX. 

♦ 

/Kt.ion ; AETIUNOC. Head of IViam.— -Sard. l)i‘Vonsbirc. 
AgaUicinerus ; APA(r)llMKPO(^ Head of Socrates. Sard. Elac^as. 
All ion ; AAAIllNOO. AAAY12N. The muse Toj psicboro. — Sard. 
Strozzi. 

The signature, of ({io. Mar. da Poscia, according to some. 
Head of Apollo. ---Sard. Elorcuce. 

1 laccbaiU 0. — ( dialcedony. Picsborougb. 

jVIariette atiribufes llie Seal of Miebael Angelo to this arh’st. 
Ammonius; AMMONIOY. Head of laughing Faun.- rJaeynth, E.iM. 
A])()llodotus ; AIIOy\AOAOTOY AIWO. The only artist who added 
his ])rofe.s.sion to his name. 

The Head of Pallas armed.— Sard. Jjarberini. 

The dying ( )t hryade,s. -^-Sard. Liuiatclli . 

Apollonius; A1IOAA12NIOY. Diana Montana, leaning agaihst a 
pillar.- -Amethyst. Kaples. 

Head of Mieeenas. — Jaeyiith. Khodes. 

Aspasius. ACITACJlOY; From his, engraving on an inferior slonii 
he is supposed to be of a later date than the flouvisbiug 
l)C3riod of Aijgustiis. 

Head of I ’alias. -1 Jed jasper. Vicuna. 

Siip 2 )oscd to represent tbe Pallas of Pliidias, 

Head of Indian Ijac(;lni.s. — Ited jasper. 

Head of Jiqiiter. — Ttedjasi)or. Florence. 

Atbenion; AWENU2N. Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts at two 
giants with serpent legs. — Cameo. Abides. 
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Axcochus ; AEEOX. F’aun playing on a Ij^ro botbre a diild. — 
Stoscl). 

(Carpus; KAPIIOY. Bacclms and Ariadno.—JJod jasper. Florence. 

Head of llercii](is and lole. — Chalcedony. 

Enplus; EYllAOY. Cnpid on a J)olj)Liii. 

Eiitijiis ; EYC«)OY. Sileniis sealed between two (/iipids. 
llyllus; YAAOY. Dionj’siao bull. — ( ‘iialcedoiiy. 8lo.scli. 

Head of a female. — Sard. St. Peter.shnrg. 

Young ITcrciiles. — Onyx. Stosch. 

I Toad of ]*liilosopher. — Sard. Florence. 

Triton, Nereid and two Cupids. — Sard. JMailborongh. 

From the roseinblance of the Dionysiac bull to llie bull 
on the coins of Sybaris, he may be placed biitbn* tlu', age*, 
of ‘Augustus. 

Mithrancs or Mithridates ; MI0. Ifcatl of a hoiso. — Said. iJerlin. 
My con ; MYK12N. Head of an old man. — Jasper. Stosch. 

Myron ; MYP12N. Head of a Muse.— Said. Herlin. 

Lion. — Sard. Blaeas. • 

Myrton ; MYPTHN. Leda. - Blaeas. 

N icomachus, Faun sitting on tiger’s skin. —Black jasper. M;nl- 
borougli. 

Nisus; NEIOOY. Jupiter lioldiiig a thunderbolt in his right lumd. 
Sard. St. Betersburgh. 

Nyiniihcros ; Standing warrior.- -Sard. Florence. 

Onesas; ONIICAC EUOIEI. Muse. — Baste. Florence. 

Leda. | Hoad of Hercules. — Sard. Illaoas. 

rainphilus ; lJAM4>rAOY. (hip id rescuing Bysche. -Sard. B..Af. 
Achilles playing the lyre.— Amctliyst. Baris. 

Achilles. — Sard. 1 >o vonsh i re. 

Bergainus; IIEPBAMOY. Faun dancing. — Stosch. 

Hercuhjs ctirrying a bull. — Stosch. 

A young Bacchante. 

Philemon; <IdAHMON(X^, 01AHM12N’ElJ(2l. Thos<‘Us gr.zing on 
the body of the Minotaur. — Sard. \'eiiice. 

Head of a Faun. — Paste. Strozzi. 

Plotarchiis, or Brotarohus; 1JA12TAPK(J:S EUOIEI. Bupid riding- 
on a lion. — (Jameo. Floreuec. 

He is supposed to have lived h(?foro Augustus. 

Soopas; ]SK12I1A2. (Edipus and the Sjdiiiix. — Stosch. 

Yhung woman at hei* toilette.— ( !aylus. 

Scylax ; OKYAAKOY. The head of an eagle.— Sard. I’mvy. 
Hercules Musagetes. — Sard. Baron liuger. 

Head of Ban. — Amethyst. Bdacas. 
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Scymnus ; SKYMNOY. Ikcchiis followed by a Paiitlier. 

Soleucus; CEAKYK. Head of Hileims.— ISard. Florence. 

Head of Tlerciilcs. — lUacas. 

Socrates ; SHKPATllS. A comic actor.— Onyx. Kogcr. 

Sostliencs; C120 (h) 11N ; formcily read Ct200KAK.— -Sosoclcs. 

Head of Medusa.— Chalcedony, Carlisle. 

Sosiratus ; 012CTPAT0Y. Victory in a car. — (Jameo. Naples. 
Gonins in a car, drawn by two Panthers. — Hevonshivo. 
Victory sacrificing a bull. — Sard. Devonshire. 

Sot-ratns ; Ct21'l^\'roy. 

AVinlvclnian supposes this and tlio preceding name to h(^ j.lic 
same, with the accidental omission of the loiler 
]\rek‘ager and Atalauta. — Cameo. Devonshire. 

1’cucer. TtOYKPOY. 

Jhux^ulos and Tole. — Amethyst. Florence. 

Faun holding a wreath. — Sard. Carlisle. 

1^)MAN FN(mAvi:ns. 

A(pailas; AKYTAAC. Venus bathing, Cu])id by her. — Tlaspo. 

Pelix; KAAJIOYPNIOY CEOYEPOY <1>I I AIS EIIOIEI. Diomedes 
and n^’sses carrying off tin? J'alladium.- Sard, Marl- 
borough. 

Head of IMcvcury. — licd jasper. Paris. 

(iuiiitillus ; KYINTIA. Neptune in a car. — l>eryl. Lridovisi. 
]\Iercury. — Sard. I *oniatowsky. 

Ihifns; POY<f>'oY, POYdDO EfIOlEI. Aurora guiding the solar 
car. — (kiuco, St. Peler.s])ui'g. 

Head of Ptolemy Ph3^scon.— Sard. Ihispe. 

A number of engraved stones bear Jb^man proper names, 
but they are supposed to be tho names of the proju-ictors 
of the stones, and not of tho engraver. 

ExCULW^KKS ok TIIK LoWJJll FjVIKJRK. 

( liaucmon ; XAIP111VU2N. Tlic head of a Faun. 

Ni(‘c[)horus ; NlKIhPOPOC. Mcrcuiy.--Onyx. 

Man seated, forgiTig a helmet. — Sard. Thoms, 

I’hocas; <hOKAC. An Athlete holding a palm. — Jacynth. Caylus. 

One of the most remarkable works of this period is the 
stone called lh() Sapphire of Constantine, in the Kinuceiiii 
(kihinct, Florence. It represents tho Emperor Constan- 
tino attacking a wild boar, near (Aesarca, in Cappadocia. 
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UF TIIK STK. niAI’EIjl.i:. 


i:n(;i{av1’]J) ^stonks. 

SoRLi: {iiiciuiit engraved stones have accpiiretl eelebrity iroiu tlie 
perfection of tlio workman si i ip, from tlio Ixjanly or size of tin* 
material. Among (’‘ainei tlic most celebrsdcd art* 

r. The(*amt*o called that of the »Saint(5 Chapelle in tin* l>iblio- 
thctpic, al. Varis. U is a Sardonyx composed otiwt) brown and tw^o 
while layers, and is an tnal of iW inches by It was brunght trom 
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the East by king Baldwin and given to the Saintc Chapcllo by 
king Charles V. Ft pre ^ents three scenes. In the upper portion is 
the Apotheosis of Aiignsnis. In the middle portion, are Tiberius 
under tlio figiu-o of Jn])itcr, and Livia, his mother, under the 
figiirt) of (''cres. Tho.y receive Germanicus on liis triumphal 
return io homo a.d. 17. Agri])piiia, his wife, assists him in taking 
off his helmet, and his son, Caligula, stands behind him. The young 
man who carries a tro])hy, is Dnisus, son of Tiberius. Jii the 
lower portion are varupiishcd nations personified under the figures 
of warriors dressed in the costume of eastern and western nations. 



II. The Cameo of Vienna, or tlio Gemma Augustea, is not so 
largo as that of Taris, and presents but two s(?enos. It is su- 
perior as a work of art, and is in better preservation. Tt pjissed 
from the Al)bey of Poissy to German)', having Ixjcn purcliased by 
hudulpli li. for 1200 ducats. It , is considered the finest work in 
relief extant. Jt has but two layers. Its shape is elliptical, 9 by 
8 inches. The subject is the reception of ilrusus (father of Ger- 
inanicus) after his victory over tlie Klneti and Vindelici, B.c. 17. 
Augustus as Jove, and Livia as homo, seated on thrones, welcome 
the hero and his brother Tiberius. Behind Augustus are Neptune 
and (^ybelo, who seem to be symbols of his powers over land 
and sea. 
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TAZZA FAKNKnK. 


nr. The Tfizza Fanieso, iit Naples. Jt is composed of a single 
piece of sardonyx, and is nearly a foot in diaimjler. J'lio subject 
of the scnlpture Ifas given rise to iniioh learned and elaborate 
disquisition. It is gen(‘rally supposed to represent the ai»othC” 
osis of the first I’toloiny. According 1o rrofessor (^uaranta, 
it rei)resents I’toleiny l^hiladelplins, consecrating the festival of 
the harvest instituted by Alexander tin? Great, at the tinui el 
tlie foundation of Alexandria. 'J'lic outside is ornamented with 
the head of Medusa. The place of its discovery is inicertain. 
It is supposed to have been found in the Villa Adriana, near 
Home. 

• 

W. The portraits of Vtoleiny rhiladclphus, and liis fii'st wife 
Arainoo. According to Visconti, the head of Ptoliiiny binergeti's, 
and Berenice. This cameo is of sardonyx, but is composed ol 

■r 2 
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several pieces. The collars and ornaments given to each head 
conceal the joinings. It is in the Imperial collection of Knssia. 




.iri’jTEu .EGioc'iirs 

V. 1'lie liead of Jupiter /Kgiochns. 'J ’his cameo was found at 
Kl>liesus, and is now in Venice. 
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VL I’ho (^arpegna cameo in the Vatican. It represents the 
trinmpli of l^acolms and (Wes in a car drawn by Cenfanrs. This 
cameo i*s roninrhihh as being the largest slab of sardonyx known, 
being 10 inches long by 12 deep. It is composed of five layers. 

The ]Vriiseniii of Venice possesses sovoial other niaguidcont 
cainei, esi)ecially those which represent (!)rostcs, the car of Xep- 
time, liomo and Augustus, (llaiidius and his fa]nil 3 ^ Jn l\iris, 
in the Jhbliothequo, there arc many rcinarkal^le cfiinoi. The a])o- 
llieosis of Gernianicns, Agrippina and German icus under ihc lignres 
of (.?cres and 'rriptolemus, Ul^'sses, portraits of 'J'ihenus, Glaudius, 
Mi ircus Aurelius, Faustina, Adrian, Antinoiis. In the I’rilisli 
Museum and in the Ihjvonshiro collection iiro some snudhu*, yet 
bciiiitiful specimens of (iixadv .and lioiuan work. In the (.'ollcction 
:it Naples is tlie cameo by Athcnioii, reinesenting dupitcu* bulling 
his thunderbolts iigjiinst the 'Fitaiis. 

Among th(i most celebiabal intagli are 
Of Jlioscorides, the lo,e(msidercd by Visconti iis one of the finest 
engravings in existence. It cannot l^o reproduced exactly in 
the plaster cast on account of llie under cutting of the nose, 
the intaglio lieinga three (piarter face. It is far sii[>erior, belli 
in delicacy and correctness, to the Demosthenes by the same 
artist. 

'The Demosthenes. This is on a 8]>lcndid amethyst, hut sliows some- 
wliatof stiflhoss and hardness of manner. Doth tliese intagli 
are much more deeply cut than is usual with anli(|ue gems, 
and dilfcr in this ves]ioct from his Diomede, mast(;r of tia? 
^ ** Palladium, wliieli is in flat relied*. It may be set down as one 
of his earliest prodnclions. (C. W. King.) 

Ditunede, niasUn* of tlio Palladium. The hero .qipears seated, with 
one leg extended, and contemplal ing the‘ statue ]>laeed on a 
cippns hefovcv him. It is on a red sard in veiy flat relief, 
^lerenry ( ■rit*phorns. A naked and wingless tigiire holding a 
ram's head in his left hand, and in his right a <*aduc(tus. 
The head presents a full face. A sard in the Devonshire 
collection. 

Perseus resting his hand on a shield with a Mialnsa's liead, and a 
sword. A sard in the Mnsciiin at Naples. 

The head of Angnstiis. 

The jMcdnsa, of Solon. Following the invariable riih* of G reek art; 
never to represent anytliing hideous or repulsive, Medusa, 
is hero represented, with i'eaUives of exquisite hcaul.y. 
Fleven serpents are twined in her hair. II ^\a‘^ lound in a 
vineyard on tjie Monte (Vlio, n(*ar Si. (iiov.anni e Paolo, ll is 
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engraved in eliaUicdony. It was formerly in the Strozzi 
collection, and is now in that of the Due do Blacas. 

The Pallas, of Aspasius. The richly ornamented helmet is sur- 
mounted by a lofty crest, and by a sphinx, the emblem of 
celestial intelligence ; two griffins, placed in the lateral j)arts, 
present an analogous emblem ; and over the visor, ciglit 
horses in front, in full gallop, present a sublime imago of 
the power and the rapidity witli which the divine mind 
acts. It is sup])oscd to rc[)resent the head of the I’allas of 
Phidias. 

The flulia, of Evodus. It is tlie portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus and IMarcia, with diadem, curled hair, necklace, ' 
earrings, it is engraved on a beryl or pale sapphire, of 
extraordinary magnihule. The size and beauty of the stone 
and tlie higli finish of the work, lender this gem very re- 
markable. It is ill the collection of the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

The young Hercules, of Cna3us. An exquisite example of the 
(.{rook typo of head, and a most perfect specimen of ({reek 
work. 

'J'ho lOsculapius, of Aulus. It is a bust of Eseulapiiis. I’lio 
name of tlui artist is engraved on a tablet. This is con- 
sidtned the finest of the works of Auhis. There are several 
oilier engraved stones bearing the iiaiiui of this artist, but 
from their inferior workmanship, are evidently not by tlie 
same engraver. 

11ie Pallas, of Eutyclies. It is a bust of Pallas, by Eiityches, the 
son or pupil of Dioscorides. She wears the (/orintbian 
liclmot, siudi as is worn by the J 'alias of Velletri, and as 
slio is reiuesontcd on the coins of (!orintb. She liolds Jier 
robe on lier breast. The stone is a pale amethyst, deeply 
engraved. 

Tlie Dioiiysiae Dull, of Ilyllus. The bull is girt with ivy, and over 
him a thyrsus, it is almost similar in stylo to the bull on 
the coins of Sybaris. 'J'licro are several anticpie copies of 
this intaglio. 

The Aeliilles ( 'itharaMlus, of Pamphiliis. it represents Achilles 
seated on a roek ])laying the lyre. it is engraved in 
amelhyst, and is now in tlio Dibliotliequo in Paris. 

The signet of idicliael Angelo. 'J'ho subject is a vintage, and 
Daccliic festival, and in the exoTgue is ahoy fishing. It is a 
sard, and has given rise to many opposite opinions with 
regard to the represeiitalioii of tlie subje^jt, as also with re- 
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gaid to its antiquity. Those who heliovo it to bo antique, 
considoi* tlio boy lishing as the symbol of the (heok cn^iuvcr 
AAAJf2x\,- others, on the other Iiand, deem it a rebus upon the 
name of tJio artist Gio Maria da IVscia, tht! celebrated 
engraver, and friend of Michael A ng(iIo. 



(JAFl or ilACX'Hl A 


Thouoii, strictly s]H>aking, i»ot ineliided under the head of engraved 
gems, wc must not omit to notice drinking cups and vases, parti- 
cularly as they are souietiin^s found orna]n(‘nt(Ml withmytliie subjc'cts 
in relief, and, ]\Ir. King nunarks, may be considered as huge 
eannn. They are generally of the same stone as used for cainei, 
sardonyx. The aneients wore fond also of decorating tliiur drinking 
cups with precious st^aics and camci. They called such vessels 
“ gemma^, potoiho.” The most splendid agate vase v)f this kind is 
the two-handled cup or caidiesium of St. Denys, usnalJy styled 
the cup of tlio I’tolemies. Its sculptures represent masks, 
vases, and other Bacchic emblems. It is s\ipposod to have been 
executed fot Vtolemy Dionysus. But Mr. King consideivs it to bo 
from its stylo of the time of Nero. It Avas presented by Charles 
tho Bald,* in tlie ninth century, to the Abbey of SI. Denys, and 
always usnd to hold the wine at the coronation of th(‘ kings 

* M. Dihartu says it was given by iJliuiics Hi. ftho »Siiai»Ioj. 


was 
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of France. It is now in the collection of antiquities at Paris. 
Another colobratod vase, is tlio Brunswick vase, of sardonyx, which 
represents the myth of Ceres in search of Vroserpino, and that 
of Triptolemns. ft is an aluhcudroriy or tall perfuino jar, with iiaiTow 
neck, five inches high by two in the greatest diameter. Its style 
is supposed to indicates the ago of the Antonincs. It originally 
bchjuged to the (Jonzaga family but was stolen at the sacking of 
Mantua, in lO.lO, by a soldier, who sold it for 100 ducais to the 
Duke of Brunswick. It is now in Baris. We must not omit also to 
mention the celebrated inurrhinc vases of antiquity, upon which 
such high value was sot by the ancients. 'J'hoy are thus mon- 



•flll': '1 NVO-IIAXDI.KI) Cl I* ST. 


tionod by Bliny : “ Bonipoy was the first who introduced imirrhino 
vases at Boinc. He being the first to dedicate, at the conclusion 
of his triumph, A^ases and cnp.s made of this material, in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, a circumstance which soon brought them 
Into private use; small dishes even, and eating utensils made of 
murrhino being in gieat request. 1’hi.s species of liixujy, too, is 
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daily on tbo increase ; a simple cup, which would hold uo uioi e than 
three sextaiii (pints) having been 2 )ur(diased at the price of 70,000 
sesterces.” ITe thus describes the luateiial of wliicli these vases 
were made: “The East sends us miirrhiiia* (I ho i)icccs in tlio 
j'ongh). For they are found there in s<^vcial places, in not very re- 
markable parts of the Parthian dominions, principally however in 
Carmania. TJiey are supposed to bo formed of a moist substance 
solidifiod by subterraneous heat. In superficial extent they lu^ver 
cxcecd^hat recpiircd for small dishes (abaci). In thickness, they 
are rarely largo enough for a drinking cup. sucli as alr(‘ady men- 
tioned. The polish they takes is without strength, heiiig ratlicr a 
gloss or lustre than a hrilliant polish. Ihit their value lies in the 
variety of their colours — the spots, or strata, winding around, lioi-c 
and there, ]n*cseuting hues of puiple and white, and a thhd colour 
made of both, which assumes a fiery tint, as if hy the passage of the 
colour through the purple, or that iho milky white colour assumes 
a ruddy glow. Some especially admire in them the ends or 
boundaries of the colours, and a certain play (d* colours, such as 
is soon in the rainbow. To othcis the opaque s[)ots, or strata, 
ar(j more agreeable ; any transparency or paleness in tln'in is con- 
sidered a defect. IMnrrliine oxhihils also crystals and warts, not 
in’ominent, hut frecpieutly as if imhodded in tb<^ suhstaneo itself. 
There is some recommendation also in tlio agreealde odoui*.” 

ddie material that answers best to Ibis description of Pliny, is 
llio j)ii‘(^c of “ nmrra” found under the ruins of a liousc hy a dealer 
in antiquities in lioine. It was purchased hy the Josnils, was cut 
up into thin slices, and now forms tJio front of the altar in the 
Oliicsa del ({ecjU, at Rome. It fully answers the deseri])tion of 
Pliny. It is piirjde in colour, wdth strata of dull wliit<* through it; 
on the edgt^s of the white lavm’ there is a sliglit ii idesceiice. In 
some parts it lias 'a redd is! i line. It exhibits crystals also.| Tht* 
sp(-*cimei)s of it shown to Mr. 'remnant and i\lr. Davis of tlie ihitisli 
^liiseiim have been protumneed hy them to be iluor spar, llu* white 
stratum being a layer of liornstone, sometimes, hut rarely found 

* Here Pliny is evifU-ntly spf'akiiij; of Iho niatorial itsolf, pioooa in the ron^h. 
and not ef vases or vessels as geiiei’ally iind»*rst.o(Hl. 

t If the word *• sales,” is to he translated eryst,als,as iu Mr. llo.stock's tran.slatinn 
of Pliny, it would contirin Iho vi<'W «»f the imirrhine Ix inj; of Hiior sp.‘n-, as rtuor is 
eharaoterized 1)V ery.siallizin" in rej^iilar eiilx's. A^jjato exhibits no (M-ystallizalion 

In further confirmation of the hjiutIuiio vases beiii.uf of jlimr spar, we may a<Mn<‘e 
Pliny's fttateinent of a. person of eonsular nink, wln» use<l to drink oiitof a nnirrliiiK* 
vase, an<l •'row so ]* isaionah ly fond of it, as to “naw its rd;;es; this eonld he done 
to floor sj)ar, as it is of a viay hritth- nsitiin*, ainl eould he easily abraded by the 
teeth, hut (‘(uild not he done t<» ai^ate <»r any <»lher silieeons slone. 
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running through fluor spar, tho crystals also being those of tnife 
fluor spar. Mr. King’s remark, that tho material itself was brought 
to homo in the rough, and there wrought up into dishes and flat bowls, 
would seem to eonflrin the supposition that this piece in tho rough 
found at homo is a piece of the true murrhina.” Some have con- 
sidered tJic “ murrliina” to be agate, but this could not be, as numerous 
specimens <jf agate cups have been found, and no specimens of agate 
answering to the “murrliina ** of hliny have been found in a cup or 
bowl, or in any of the broken portions frccpiently to bo niQ^ with; 
besides, the murrliiue vases were exceedingly rare, while the agate 
cups wervi, in comparison, rahier common. Further, the agate was 
well known as a distinct class of stone, originally coming from a 
river in 8icily, Achates, whence it derives its name, whereas the 
“inurrhina ” came only from the Fast. It has also been conjectured 
that the muiThine vases were made of Orienbil alabaster. In the 
passage, however, of Lampridius “in miiirliinis ct onychinis minxit,” 
it is clearly distinguished from Oriental alabaster, for judging from 
riiny’s description “ onyojiina and onyx ” wove terms applied to 
Oriental alabaster.* llio name onyx was afterwards exclusively 
appropiiatcd to the gem still called by Ibat name. The inurra and 
tho onyx (Oriental ahibastoi'), however, boar a resemblance to one 
another, as they arc striped, and exhibit zones and binds of various 
strata. Pliny also mentions varieties of coloured glass imitating tho 
miirrhino. The portions of coloured glass belonging to cups, found 
at home, boar a elosin* I'osemblanco to tlie stiiped or zoned ap- 
jiearancc of the mun a and onyx (Oriental alabaster) than tho agato. 

As a result w(j may conic to this conclnsion, tliat tho “ munhina ” 
were pieces of fluor siiar, witli a stratum of ]io7*nstono, of Avliich tho 
j)icce found at Jioiiic (called min-ra) is a specimen. The onyx, or 
onychina, wore ()i*iental alabistcr, and the Achates Avas the agate 
as commonly understood at the present day. 

* Scmeca also tlistingiiislios tho umiTliiiio vases from sardonyx ; for he speaks of 
the wealihy having iiiiilo.s to tvirry their vases of crystal, luurrhine, and those 

engraved by the lisinds of famous artists, cvhlentfy meaning by these last, vases of 
sardonyx carved in relief by eelobratcd artists. 
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M 0 1) E UN COL L EC TI 0 N S . 

Till-: example ^iven in Italy by the Medici, found imitators in 
otlior parts of Europe ; (iollcctions of ancient engraved si ones wei o 
formed in diJl’erent places by princes, rich private individuals, learned 
men, and artists. The (Crusaders brongbt several from the East; 
l^eircse collected engraved stones at tlie same lime that he collected 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and medals ; lie pro])ngated that taste by 
his exainjdc. U’hc kings of France gave bomc veiy valuable stones 
to churches and abbf'js ; these precious objects became afterwards 
the property of the crown, and were phic(;d in the royal cabinets, 
and those of princes ; and after the sixteenth century, several col- 
leetions enjoyed great celebrity. Time has dispersed some and 
increased others. At llie present day the most remarkable among 
public collections are those of the Florence Gallor}', the stones of 
which are considered to be over four ilnuisand in number; of the 
Vatican, at Romo, of the ]\luscnm at ISajilcs, of the King of rrussia, 
of the Emperor of Austria, of the King of Denmark, at the castle of 
Ilosonburg at (Copenhagen, of the Emperor of Ilussia, which contains 
the Katter and d’Orleans cabinets; and among the cabinets which 
do not belong to sovereigns, the most celebratcid arc the Strozzi and 
liudovisi collection, s in liomo, the l^oiiiatowsky in Russia, the Devon- 
shire, Maiiboixuigh, Jlesboriuigh, (’arlislc, and Redfud colled ions 
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in England ; and tlie colloctions of tlio Due do Blacas, the Count 
I’ourtalos, and tlie Baron llogcrs at Paris. Some very beautiful 
works, both ancient and modern, arc to be found in those collec- 
tions. / 

Many learned men have devoted themselves to the interpretation 
of engraved stones. Ijconardo Agostini published, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a collection of them, several editions of 
which have been published. The collection of La (.'hausse appeared 
at Uoiiie in I TOO, tlial ofGorliCUs was ]>ri3itcd several times in Jjcyden, 
Jind the (;oll(5ction of Lbermayer, at Nuremberg, in 1720. Some 
anthpiarians devoted (jspecial attention io a particular class of these 
stones, as ChitHet to abraxas, Passeri to asti ological stone.s, Fieoroiii 
to tliose whieli bore inscri 2 )tions. Afterwards there a 2 ) 2 )eared ijar- 
ticular descri])li()ns of the most celebrated cabinets; such are the 
greJit works known under the title of Pierres gravecs, by Cori, by 
Bossi, the Museuiii Florcntinum of (iori, the “ Galei ie do Florence,” 
by Wicar and Monge, the Museum Odescalchum, by Galeotti ; tlie 
descriiition of intag^i of tjie cabinet of the Kirig of France, by 
Mariette, that of the engraved stones of the Duke of Oilcans, by 
Fjoblond and iiachaux, of tlic cabinet of Vienna by E(dikel, of the cabi- 
iKits of Gravelles, ( brassier, and Stosch, by W inkelman ; the descrip- 
tion of the (‘ ibinet of the Duke of Marlborough, and tlmt of the 
Imperial Cabinet of St. Petersburg, by M. Koehler. A valuable 
work has been published by Millin, cut itied, “ Pieri es grave(‘S iiiedites 
tireos des [dus celehies cabinets de PEiirope.” Other archfcologists 
liave also devoted tlieii' atlention to (mgraved gems, in j^articular, 
or in works containing different hj*anches of arcJiicoJogy. Among 
these arc jMonIfaucon in liis “ Antiquite Explicpiee;” the ( V)unt do 
Cayliis, in his important “ Ih'cucil,” and also Amaduzzi, liasjioni, 
Vivenzio, Lippert, and Itaspe. Several other arclueologists have 
published works, laying down rules for the study of engj*aved 
stones; works for tliis puriiosc have been ])ublished by iMillin, 
Marcolli, Murr (J)rcsden, IGO(I), and by thii senator Vettori (Pome, 
Biischiiig (Hamburg, 1781), Aldius (Cescria, 1780), Escheui- 
burg (Berlin, 1787), M. de Koehler (St. Petersburg, 1810). The 
most innwtant work of the iiresent day is that of Mr. King, on 
“ Anticpio Gems,” which displays an extensive criticial knowledge of 
engraved stones, combined with cx< 2 iiisite taste. 
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GLYVTOGUAVllY OF ANCFEM^ NATIONS. 

Afti*:u making tlioso few gouoral remarks on Glyplegraphy, it will 
be iieeessary to enter into some particular ilotai Is on the productions 
of that art which huYO come down to us from each of the ancient 
nations, the anlicphties of vliicli we have undertaken to illustrate. 
In the i)aragraphs of this section will bo found some special observa- 
tions on the eugj-aved stones of the Egyptians, tluj Etruscans, the 
Greeks, and Homans ; some particulars winch ought to be especially 
observed, so as not to be misled with regard to their authenlicit3% 
the genuine expression of the subjc(;t, the characteristics of the 
workmanship, and their classification. 

EoYrriAX Glyptic Apt. 

The most general form of Egyptian engraved stones is that of the 
scarabmus or beetle, with an oval fiat base ; the surface of which jc- 
ceived the engraving in flat intaglio. This base is [)ier(H'd in its length. 
'JHio insect is more or less in relief over the* base, accoiding to the 
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fiiiisJi of the woi’kraaiLship. Egy])tiaiiscai*aba}i inaj bo considered atone 
and the same tiwo as canwi and iniaglL Sometimes the execution in 
relief of the figure of the iiihocl is so carefully finished, as to leave 
no doubt that it is an iiccurafo representation of the scarabaeus sacer, 
at the present day found in Barbary and all along the coast of 
Africa. It was sacjred to the sun, and to Bthab, and was adopted as 
a sacred emblem of the God who made all things oTit of clay. Its 
Egyptian name was Ch(*]>or, Creator. The elytia or upper wings 
of the stone scarabjci are generally united, and sometimes marked 
with fuirows. They were generally used for ornamental, funereal, 
and historical purposes, and were usually worn as seals and amulets. 




EGYFflAN SCAllAU.TU. 


The greater number of scarabmi were-mounted in rings, which fre- 
quently bore the name of the wearei*, the name of the nioiuanh in 
whose reign he liv(!d, and also the emblems of certain deities; they 
were so set ’in the gold ring so as to allow the scarabasus to revolve 
on its centre, it being pierced for that purpose. They were also 
strung in necklaces. {Scarabiei arc of various sizes, and were made 
of different substances, of green stone, cornelian, liaematito, granite, 
scipentine, agate, lapis lazuli, plasma, anudhyst, and other mate- 
rials ; a cheaper kind was made of limestone, stained to imitate a 
liarder and dearer (piality, or of the ordinary blue pottery. ScarabsBi 
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iiave been used at all periods of Egyptian histojy. According to 
Mr. Bh’cb, they arc of all ages, from the fourth dynasty down to tlic 
Itoman EiYij)ire. The pi-iiicipal period of their iiinniificturo was, 
however, the reign of 'rhotini*s Jlf. of tlie cighfoenth dynasty, one 
tenth of those amulets hearing his name. A great mimbcr of others 
are referable, from their stylo, to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties. 

The large and small scarabtei form two separate classes, distiii- 
guished by the use each class was j)ut to. 'J'liose from one lo three 
inches in length belong to the larger class, and from the study of 
their iiiscriptio7is, it is now proved that the largo scaral).'jci were for 



!•:« ^ ITI AN SCJAltAli.r I . 

the most part funereal. The representation of these largo scarabau 
may bo seen in papyri taken from mummies, among the diftermit 
objects traced on their mortuary rituals. They have boon also 
found on mummies, either in the centre of their necklaces, or 
placed on their breast. A scarabseus was also placed on the outer 
case of the mummy, between other symbolical images. The inscrij)ti<)u 
on their hico is generally a fonnnla or jirayei’for the deceased, such as 
is found traced or repeated on mummies, pai)yri, and otlier funereal 
objects. The only difference being that tlui name of I lie deceased is 
changed. Sometimes a royal oval gives the date of the scarabieus, 
hnt largo scarabiei of this kind av<> of very rare otaMu renco. ^laiiy 
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sciirabiBL are found uninscribcd. Some have a blank left in the 
inscriptions, which was for the name of the deceased, which proves 
tlio universality of th(; use of scarabiui for funereal purposes, and 
furtlier, that they were prepared beforehand with the usual formula 
from the consecrated type, to which the name of the deceased was 
afterwards added. Some of these large scarabmi arc very carefully 
tinislicd ; on some the ely tj*a and corslet of the insect arc ornamented 
with figures, Some rare examples are found with Ininian heads. 
Others were historical. Some of three inches long, belonging to 
the reign of Amunojh 111, of the eighteenth dynasty, have been 
found, recording the marriage of tlie King Amunoph willi 'I’aia ; 
the name of the queen’s paicnts, and tlio limits of the Egyptian 
Knipini; tlie iiTimbcr of lions killed by the king, and otlier state- 
nn'iits. 

Thii smaller scarabmi are moie numerous than the larger kind, 
and more interesting also for the study of the periods of Egyptian 
history. They are valuable doiuiments foi* tins annals and chro- 
nology of Egypt. On then will be found engraved representations 
of Mgyptifin deities, under their throe finiiis, religious symbols, 
fun er<‘al formula), sacred and civil emblems, the names of kings, of 
queens, of private individuals, various ornaments, animals, plants; 
dates and nuiid)ors expressed in cy plan’s have also been recognised 
on the inscriptions. Others have been found inscribed with mottos, 
such as “A happy life,” “ Sacred to Aniun,^’ ‘^GooJ luck,” being 
probably used as seals in epistolary corrcs 2 )ondence. The Variety of 
subjects leads to the following classification of small scarahmi ; they 
may bo distinguished as : mytliolofjical, for all subjects, figures or 
inscriptions which are connected with religion; hlatcricaU for those 
which bear ovals oi- royal names, names of private individuals, or 
figiircs relating to civil customs; physiugraphlcal, those on Aviiich 
have been engraved animals or plants, which are connected with 
consecrated symbols ; varum ft, or those which Ixuir alone ornamental 
designs to which no special moaning can be assighod. Idiose ought 
to be particiihu’ly observed which bear ovals containing the name of 
a king or queen. Sometimes the elliptical shape of the stone forms 
itself the oval which contains the name. Those royal names give 
especial interest to the small scarabiei. Sonic ascend to the highest 
period of Egyptian histoi\y. These scarabaii arc found made of every 
kind of material. The most ancient are almost all of common 
materials, and the hierogly[>liics <‘xhibit a wiint of finish. A collec- 
tion of scarabmi might be. formed disjdaying a chronological series 
of the names of tlnj kings of Egypt, ranging from the highest 
antiquity down to the second cciituiy of the (diristian erti. 
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• Some beautiful examples of Groco-Egyptian art in intaglio were 
executed in the age of the Ptolemies, of which we may instance ihe 
wonderful portrait of one of the Ptolemies, in dark sard, formorly 
in the ITerz collection. Sonic good intagli were also executed in 
the earlier style, under Hadrian, when the Egyptian religion was 
again revived. 

\Vc must also notice hero a class of engraved stones, which bear 
an analogy to engraved gems, though they differ in their form, yet 
were probably used for the same purpose, ft»r seals. We would 
speak of cylinders. They are of a cylindrical form and are made of 
liaid materials, of basalt, jasper, hamiatite, agate, and also of blue 
^])ottory, ranging in their lengths from one to three inches. They 
arc perforated in their entire length, and llicir surface is covered 
with figures and inscriptions. They wore evidently intended for 
signets. These cylinders have been generally supposed to be 
peculiar to the Porsiaus and Assyrians, and cylinders have been 
found in Egypt bearing Egyptian figures and Persian inscriptions. 
This did not tend to eontradiei the general ojiinion on their origin, 
these objects having possildy been manufactured in Egypt und(;r 
the domination of the Persians. Hut of late oyliiuh rs have been 
found whieli arc undoubtedly of pure Egyptian origin, of materials 
worked by Egyptians, covered with Egyptian figures and inscrip- 
tions, and bearing tbo names (»f Egyptian kings anterior by many 
eenturicH to the J*crsian invasion of Egypt. On© in the Imperial 
Library at Paris boaivs the titles and name of Hhafi-a, a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty; an agate cylinder iii the Hritish 3rnseum is of 
ihe time of Ainenem lla II. of tho twelfth dynasty. Sir G. Wil- 
hinsoii mentions one in the Alnwick Museum bearing tho name of 
Osirtascn L, u.C. 2020, thus proving them to luivo been of the 
earliest date in Eg^ypt, and the origiti, rather than derived from, 
tho cylinders of Assyria. Thes<‘ immuments appear, therefore, to 
be of Egyptian origin, and tlu^y may have passed to other cuimlries, 
like tho searabei, through the Idiauiici ius, to whom also somc^ 
cylinders are attributed. Tho Egyptian cylinders bear the figures 
of gods, with their names in hieroglyph ies, and are also found 
inscribed with ovals containing royal names. Assyrian and Persian 
cylinders present subjects derived from the rcligiou.s myths of the 
Assyrians and Persians, somotimes accompanied by inscriptions in 
cuuciforiii characters. 
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F/rUUSCAN CITiYFnC ART. 

Ncimkrous as are Ftvnscaii gonis, none of Uicm are cameos, or 
with iigiires cut in relief; all are intagli, and all aro ent into the 
form of the scarahjous, or beetle. Nothing seems to imlieate a closer 
analogy between h^tniiia and Egypt than the rnnltitiulo of these 
cnrioiis gems found in this part of Italy. The use of them was, 
doubtless, derived from the banks of the Nile. They appear to 
have served tlie same purpose as in h^gypt, to have been worn as 
charms, or amulets, generally in lings.* The Etruscan scarabmi 
liavc a marked dilfercnce from the Egyptian in material, foiin, and 
decoration. Tlio Etruscan aie of cornelian, sardonyx, and figato, 
rarely of chalcedony, 'i’hc Egyptiani are trutliful representa- 
tions of the insect; the Etruscan aro exaggerated resemblances, 
especially in the back, which is set up to an extravagant height. 
The flat, or under part of tho stone, which is always the side 
engraved, in the Egyptian bears hieroglyphics, or representations 
of deities; in the Etruscan, though sometimes with imitations of 
Egyptian subjects, it has generally figures or groups taken from 

TliC greater imuibcr of tlii.se scanibaai have been found on a slope called 
Carapo degli Orefici, at Ghiu»i. 'fhey are found in greahir abundance there than 
in any other Etniacan site. 
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tho Greek mythology, of wliich the deeds of Hercules, or of tho 
heroes of tho Theban and Trojan wars, wore favourite subjects. 
More rare aro figures of the gods, and of the chimsene and other 
symbols of the Etruscan creed. Tho fre(j^iient roprosonttatioiis from 
tho Greek mythology prove them to have no very early date. From 
tho heroic or paltestric subjects on these scarabo)! it is tliouglit that 
they were symlx)ls of valour and manly energy, and were worn only 
by tho male sex (Dennis, vol. i. p. 73). Etruscan intagli may bo 
recognised by the follo>^ng distinctive quarks; — 1. The form of 
the scarabaeus, which is tho form usually adopted. 2. The milled 
border, formed of small strokes sot close together : tho granulated 
border, rcseinbling a string of beads; and tbo guillochc, resembling 
a loosely-twisted cable. Etruscan scafabaei aro all perforated in 
their length, and were iisTially worn set in rings, or introduced as 
ornaments or amulets, entwined ‘with beads, in necklaces. A 
peculiarity must be remarked in the development of tho glyptic 
art among the Etru>cans, the absence of a ti ansitional style between 
the extremely ludo designs of tho earljer stylo, almost entirely 
executed by the drill, and tho engravings of the utmost finish in 
low relief, as Mr. King remarks: “ While tho first class ofibrs cari- 
catures of men and animals, tho favourite subjects being figures 
throwing the discus, fawns with amphorm, cows with sucking 
calves, or tho latter alone, tho second gives us subjects from the 
Greek mythology, especially scones^ from TTonior and the tra- 
gedians, among which tho stories of Philoetetes and BeJlorophori 
f»ccur with remarkable frequency,^’ thus leading to tho natural in- 
feioncc that the rude aro of Etruscan manufacture, and the fine of 
Greek. 

Tho inscriptions on Etruscan stones are always tho names of the 
persons rcprosenled oi» the stones, and there are few exceptions to 
this general rule. It is certainly deserving of lomark that tho 
works of Etruscan glyptic art for tho most part requesont Greek 
subjects, dciived from tlic religious system, tho hej*oic hist«)iy of 
tho Greeks, and from events which preceded or fidlcwed the war of 
Troy. We may, thoiofore, make tho following classification ol 
stones of Etruscan workmanship by distinguisliing ibem as, Etruscan 
stones : Etruscan subjects. Etnjscan clones : Greek subjects. Those 
of the first class aro less numerous than the others. Among tho 
most remarkable we may mention — 1. An agate of the Florontine 
Gallery, on which are represented two men standing, bearded, a 
veil covers their heads and descends over their shoulders. On tho 
robe of one is a hippocampus, on that of tho other a triton; they 
bear on thoiv right shoulders a rod, to which arc suspended six. 
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shields. They have been recognised as two Salii, or priests of 
Mars, or probably their servants. On the upper part is an inscrip- 
tion in Ktriiscan letters, which reads from right to left, ALLIUS, 



in the lower part ALCl^l. 2. A scarabaiiis of cornelian, in tlnj 
King of Prussia’s collection, a man standing, his head covered with 
a cap, liaving a rod by his side, holds in his left hand a sack or 
kind of vase, from whicdi ho seems to draw lots ; behind him is 
inscribed NATIS. Winkelmau would consider this to represent 
Nantes, the companion of A^lneas. 3. A warrior, half man, half 
dolphin ; a helmet on liis head, a shield in one hand, a spear in the 
other, wifli the insoiiption 3rj liALAS ..A. By some it is supposed 
to represent one of the Tyrrhenians, who were changed into dolphins 
by Bacchus at Naxos. In the opinion of Banzi it repicscnts 
Glaucus. 4. The beautiful stone in the Bildiothecpie at Paris, 
representing a man seated on a stool before a thiee-lcggcd table, on 
wliich are tlu’eo small round objects, wln’cli ho scorns to move with 
his right hand, while ho holds in his left a lablet covered with two 
columns of signs, which are letters of the Ktrusean alphabet. Signor 
Orioli, of Bologna, recognises in the inscrii3tion, which he reads 
ABCAB, the word “abacus” with an Ihauscan torminatioh. lie 
would consider it as representing a man making calculations by 
the means of an abacus. 

Subjects from the mythical and heroical periods of Greece are 
more frequently met with. The Greek subjects most known among 
Illtruscan engraved stones relate to Hercules, his name in Etruscan 
characters from right to left, being llliKLlD ; to J^ersous, l^EltSE ; to 
Tydous, TVTE ; to Tliescus, THESE ; to Polcus, l^ELE ; to Ulysses, 
VTVSSE; to Achilles, AXPJLE,AXILE; to Ajax, AIVAS. Other 
stones bear unknown names. The most beautiful among Etruscan 
works, which Winkelman considers one of the most ancient speci- 
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mens of the glyptic art, is the celebrated cornelian formerly in the 
Stosch collection, now at Berlin, which represents a council held by 



TYDJsr.s. si!CAKAH.i*:rs. iSard. Paris. 

iivo (jf the Grc(;k hcrot 3 s who besieged Thebes; tlireo without, arms 
and s(‘-iit(Hl ; twt), armed at all points, arc standing; the names of the 



heroes, written by their side, loavt's no doubt on the subject of this 
niagniticcut intaglo. They are Amphiaraiis, AMPilTI AUE ; I’oly- 
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nicos, PlIVLNJCES ; Tydeus, TVTE ; Adrastus, ATKKSTHE; 
and PartLenopaeiis, l^AliTiFANAPAE. Some Koman names are 
also found on stones attributed to the Etruscans by their stylo and 
workmanship. A cornelian published by Caylus, bears the letters 
ViBIASF, written from right to loft round the figure of a dying 
warrior. Lanzi reads it thus: VIBIA SEXTI FJLTA, and con- 
siders that the dying warrior represents the father of Vibia, and 
that the daughter wore the gem as a seal. A careful examina- 
tion of its workmanship can alone decide if it really belongs to 
Etruscan art, and if the inscrijition is of the same period. The 
forms of early lettei*s have been so frequently forged that one cannot 
bo too much on their guard against such fraudulent practices. 



KjfijiLKiJorrroN tiiaininq i'KGASus. Fnm a Omt. 

GKEEK GLYPTIC ART. 

Plijjy remarks that rings used for signets were unknown to the 
Greeks at the period of the Trojan war, as Homer nowhere makes 
mention of them. Pluhirch gives an opi^osito ojjinion, as, accord- 
ing to him, I^olygnotus painted .Ulysses with a ring ; but the opinion 
of Polygnotus does not decide the question with regard to a fact 
anterior by seven centuries to the period of that painter, and as we 
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do not intend to enter here on the origin of tlio glyptic art among 
the Greeks, who might have received a knowledge of that art before 
the siege of Troy, from the rhccniciaris, or from colonies coming 
from Egypt where that art was practised from the earliest periods, 
we shall only say that the most ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of J’olycrates, 
the work of Thoodoms of Samos. According to Ilerodotus it was 
an emerald, the device engraved on it being a lyre. Tliny says, it 
was a sardonyx ; and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of Concord, the gift of Augustus, affirmed to bo this of 
I *oly crate?. Some consider the most ancient engraved stone in ex- 
istence of Greek workmanship to be the Sard in the llcrlin Cabinet, 
in which is rex^rcsented the death of the Sx)artan hero, Othryadcs, 
wliicli took x^lacc in the sixth century n.c. Tho inscri])tiun en- 
giaved on tho shield is in (hock characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is hard and tlat, the attitude forced, and without grace, 
it is ill tho old Greek stylo. The Diana the linntioss, of Heins, is 
sn])j)osed to be tlio most ancient gem Iwown bearing tho ai tist’s 
name. Its stiiF archaic stylo evinces an early period of the* art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the yirogress and decline 
of art. Tho Greek school has been divided into tbrec periods : — 
From the time of Tlieodoriis of Samos (n.c. 500), to that of Alex- 
ander tho Great; from Alexander to Angnstns ; and from Augustus 
to tho fall of tlio Empire. TJie number of Greek engraved stones 
is very numeVous, and some are justly eel obnited for tlieir excellence 
in style and finish. Their ])oriod may bo deduced from their stylo 
and execution. The characteristi(!s of (ilreck gems arc grace and 
vigour; the figure is drawn with remarkable piccision, the attitude 
is elegant, and tlie auxiliaries are finely comx>osed ; the ombh nis and 
attributes exhibit an aVcuracy wbich implies an extraordinary degree 
of historical and mythological information in the artists wlio engraved 
them. Greek cnf»raved stones arc in general of an oval form, and tho 
stone itself is of little tlih-kness. The work is in the height or breadth, 
according to the space the subject re<]uircs. Sometimes tlio suitaco of 
tlie'intaglio is slightly convex. In’the early x) 0 ]'iods of gem engraving, 
thi> design is invariably so arranged as to fill up tho entire field of tlio 
surface. Extrejno simyilicity of dcsigii, and that repose which is tho 
essential feature in all Greek art, are tlio distinguishing characteris- 
tics of gem engraving of the finest period. Tlio dull polish iu tho 
interior of tho intaglio, which d<»es not reflect like the brilliant polish 
of the moderns, is also an es,sentia] characteristic of Greek workman- 
shij). As we have already remarked, a name engraved on a Greek stone 
ought to be generally considered as that c)f the artist who executed 
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Dices, rilVLNlCES ; l^deiis, TVTE ; Adrastiis, ATHESTITE; 
and Partbenoproiis, PAliTlIANAPAE. Some lioman names are 
also found on stones attributed to the Etruscans by their stylo and 
workmanship. A cornelian published by Cayliis, bears the letters 
VIBIASF, written from right to loft round the figure of a dying 
warrior. Lanzi reads it thus: VTBIA SEXTl FILIA, and con- 
siders that the dying warrior represents the father of Vibia, and 
that the daughter wore the gem as a seal. A careful examina- 
tion of its workmanship can alone decide if it really belongs to 
Etruscan art, and if the inscription is of the same period. The 
forms of early letters have been so frequently forged that one cannot 
be too miicli on their guard against such fraudulent practices. 



GREEK GLYPTIC AKT. 

1’liny remarks that rings used for signets wore unknown to the 
Greeks at the period of the Trojan war, as Horner nowhere makes 
mention of them. Pluhirch gives an opposite opinion, as, accord- 
ing to him, Polygnotus painted Ulysses with a ring ; but the opinion 
of Polygnotus does not decide the question with regard to a fact 
anterior by seven centuries to the period of that painter, and as wo 
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do not intend to enter here on the origin of the glyptic art among 
the Greeks, who might have received a knowledge of that art before 
the siege of Troy, from the I^hoenicians, or from coionics coining 
from Egypt where that art was practised from the earliest periods, 
we shall only say that the most ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of Tol^^rates, 
the work of Theodorus of Samos. According to Herodotus it was 
an emerald, the device engi'aved on it being a lyre. Pliny says, it 
was a sardonyx ; and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of Concoi*d, the gift of Augustus, aflBrmed to bo tliis of 
Polycrate'?. Some consider the. most ancient engraved stone in ex- 
istence of Greek workmanship to be the Sard in the Berlin Cabinet, 
in which is repiesented the of the S})artfin hero, Othryades, 

which took place in tlio sixth century n.c. The inscription en- 
graved on the shield is in(h*cok characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is hard and Hat, the at titude forced, and without grace. 
It is in the old Greek stylo. The Diana the huntress, of Heins, is 
supposed to be the most ancient gem Iviown bearing the artist's 
name. Its stiff archaic sty hi evinces an early' period of the art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the progress and decline 
of art. The Greek school has been divided into three periods: — 
Prom the time of Theodorus of Samos (li.c. 500), to that of Alex- 
ander the Great; from Alexander to Augustus; and from Augustus 
to the fall of the Empire. The number of Greek engraved stones 
is vciy numerous, and some are justly celebrated for their (jxcellenee 
in stylo and finish. Their period may be deduced from their stylo 
and execution. Tlie characteristics of Greek gems are grace and 
vigour; the figure is drawn with remarkable preeision, the attitude 
is elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely composed ; the cinhleuis and 
attributes exhibit an' acoinuc;, which implies an extraordinary degree 
of historical and mythological inforTnation in the artists who engraved 
them. Greek engraved stones are in gcuieral of an oval form, and the 
stone itself is of little thi<dciiess. l^hc work is in the height or breadth, 
according to the space the subject requires. Sometimes the isurfaco of 
the-intaglio is slightly convex. In th(j early periods of gem engraving, 
the design is invariably so aiTaiigcd as to fill np the entire field ot tlio 
surface. Extrenic simplicity of design, and that repose which is the 
essential feature in all Greek art, arc the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of gem engraving of the finest period. The dull polish in the 
interior of the intaglio, which does not reflect like the brilliant polish 
of the modems, is also an essential characteristic of Greek workman- 
ship. As we have already remarked, a name engraved on a (ireek stone 
ought to he generally considered as that of tJic artist who executed 
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it, as may bo objseivod oii tlio stoiios ot* llio boautifiil period of the art 
in G recce, and on stones executed by Greek artists among the Komans. 
This name is-tiiore usually in the genitive than in the nominative 
case ; at [east it is rare that the same artist should sometimes put 
his name in the first case, and sometimes in the second. That 
which he adopted for his finest work, he almost always retained in 
all his other works. Tliero is but one example of the name of a 
Greek artist written in Latin letters; that of Diphilus. All the 
productions of Greek i^ngraving were not perfect works of art ; 
indeed we possess stjvoral of veiy inferior wojkmansliip. An artist 
(jould excel only in one especial style; one was most successful in 
the drapeiy ; another in the representation of the nude; one excelled 
in the art of giving expression and strength, another in giving 
gracefulness t(j his figures. The great ai tists alone reached that 
pejfecfioii winch combined tlicm all Sometimes they engraved 
their tigiires very deoi)ly, and somet imes in very low relief. Dios- 
eorides excelled in giving a very slight relief to his figines; this 
difficulty overcome is one. of the greatest merits of this engraver. 
In general the Greeks applied th(UusehVs more to intaglio than to 
eanieo engraving. They were unacquainted with perspective, the 
place of which, however, they supplied, in some measure,^ by the 
greater or lt'.ss dc])th they gave to the ditlereut ])arts. Tlui 
(uigravers avoided multiplying their figures, or crowding them in a 
small space. The Greek Jirtists were remarkable for their skill in 
represent ing animals; they preferred also nqncseiiting their iiguies* 
nude, ami, indeed, most of tlui nui.sterpieees of art produced in 
(ir(!ccc aie figures Avithout drapeiy; while tlios(i exccuk^l at homo 
are generally draped : with the exce\»tion, however, of tlu»se of 
Dioseorides who followed the taste of his own nation in this respect, 
for nearly all his iigui-cs arc nude. The w^orks of the great engra- 
vers of Greece aio all stamped witli a peculiar national character, 
which is better felt than desei ibed. JVrytliulogical and licroical sub- 
jects were adopted by Greek artists, in prefeieiieo to those of con- 
teiiiporaneous history. Wc must M-eiuurk here that the artists of 
later times, frequently imitated the forms of the primitive style, 
and also the so-called Ltruscaii border, especially in lejnescnting 
deities ; the severity of these forms, acteordin^* to Demetrius Tha- 
lorus, giving move grandeur and gravity to these representations. 
If the stone imitating the ancient style hoars an inscription, it will 
bo a means of ascertaining the date by the foi iu of the letters ; and 
if this inscription is the name of the engiavor, the known period of 
the latter will bo a bufficient proof that the woi k is only an iniita* 
tiou of the ancient style. 
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liOMAN GLYl^TIC AllT. 

'ruK knowledge of the glyptic art nnist hav() been deiived by fhe 
Romans, in the flr«t pluc-o, from the PKrnseans, and afterw.mLs from 
the Greeks. Tliore was no Ibniian school propciiy so ealled, and 
it scorns that, at all periods of that ruling people, its maitial ju'o- 
ponsitics ma<le it consider the culture of the arts as a ])rofession 
worthy only of i‘’laves, froodmen, or of strangers whom it had snb- 
dtied. But when ft becaiir actpiaiiited with the bcaulirul works 
of (ireecci and zVsia, a iaste for them was developed, and they wojc 
eagerly sought for. 

Greek engravers weie attracted to Home, where they usually 
represented subjects of Greek history, in which the Uomans began 
to take ail interest; and wlicu they treated in their works any scene 
of Koman history thoy nsually added to the purely historical coni- 
pc^sition some allegorical iigurcs, which evinced the genius of tin? 
artist in that kind of inventioii, and wliieh raised his work above a 
simple imitation, of nature. But, though produced in Jvoiiie, these 
works of Greek engravers do not the less belong to the fueek 
school, which coai.iiiued to the fall of the Western Ihiipire, keeping 
pace with, the vicissitudes and the decline of art. 

Some liomau artists devoted tliomselves also to the glyptic art, 
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and wo have already mentioned the most celebrated names ; the 
taste which was very generally evinced for engraved stones among 
the highest persons of the empire, the collections formed by some 
rich citizens, the general use of signets in rings, excited the emula- 
tion of the Itoman artists, who succeeded in producing some very 
beautiful works. It may be supposed, however, that the works of 
Greek artists mot more favour in the opinion of amateurs, as Tfoman 
artists affected to give a Greek character to their productions by 
engraving their names in Greek letters, Some auiliors think that, 
from the time of ]\Iareus Aurelius, the best works are due to Uoman 
artists. 

As the Greeks evinced a predilection for the nude, the Romans 
exhibited a decided taste for draped figures. The stones engraved 
in Romo exhibit in general proofs of this preference ; and Ilios- 
coridcs, otherwise so devoted to the taste of his own nation, engraved 
a drai)ed Mercury. 

This re(juirement of Roman taste was very unfavourable to the 
development of tlio beauty of the art, and engraved stones executed 
at Romo evince this influence. 'Jlio figures seldom trespass against 
the rules of design, but they are deficient in elegance ; they seldom 
b(^speak either genius or elevation of mind in the artist, ideal, 

which is the soul of Greek composition, is never j)erceived in that 
of the Romans ; and the art sensibly declined into a servile imita- 
tion. 

The taste for engraved stones was introduced into Romo with 
that for other monuments of art ; it maintained itself till the time 
of Septimius Severus, when it began giadiially to decline. \\’e may 
trace the gradual decline of the art in the various engraved por- 
traits of Anhminus IMus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Venis, Gordian, 
IMaximian, Rliilip, Trobus, and Constantino 11. 

Engraved stones bearing inscriptions are moi’o common among 
Roman works than among those of the Greeks. Roman inscriptions 
are of tivo kinds : — 1 . The name of artist. 2. The name of the person 
ropi escnted. 3. The name of the ^wner of the stone. 'I'his is more 
usually the case. 4. The name of the person who made a present 
of it. 5. Good wishes, affectionate expressions which accompany 
the gift, as “ inultisannis ” (vivas understood), “ ave,” “ amor mens,” 
and acclamations relative to the Circensiaii games. The Etruscan 
milled border is s(nnetimcs found on Roman intagli of very late 
times, but maybe readily distinguished by its carelessness and irre- 
gularity. 
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MITHKAIC AND GNOSTIC ENGIiAVKD STONES. 

]5kfouk noticing tlio Gnostic gems which were so exttiiisively used 
in the latest stage of the decline of the art, we must lueiition an 
earlier class of intagli, which are connected with the worship of 
Mithras. According to Mr, King, from their good oxcention many 
of these intagli date from the early Empire. They are evidences 
of the prevalence of those Oriental doctrines which were widely 
ditfused through tho Iloman world during the Middle Empire. 
Mithras was the Persian typo of the sun. He is usually repre- 
sented as a young man plunging his sword into tho throat of a hull, 
while a dog licks up the blood which falls. The hull is the earth, 
which Mithras, or the sun, is fertilizing with heat, and i^cnetrating 
with his influence in the sign of I’anrus. The dog denotes that all 
things are nourished by the sun’s influence upon the earth. The hiiH’s 
tail terminates in cars of corn, to denote fecundity. On the engraved 
gems this central figure is frequently surrounded with a nuniher 
of allegorical figures. Numerous inhigli of the time of Hadrian 
representing the head of Serapis, with the legend, EPS GEOS 
SEPAIllS (There is but one god Serajus), are also fnMpicntly to bo 
met with, as tho worship of the god Serapis was greatly in vogue 
in that age. 

Wo come now to the period when tho glyptic art, following tho 
necessary stages of the development of art, reached its latest stage 
of decline, and was at the low'^cst chh. We would speak here of a 
particular class of engraved stones, hcaiing the name of Abraxas, 
or Basilidan stones. This name has been given to those on which 
are rcpvesonted, in a very radt? and inferior style of workmansliii>, 
Egyptian deities and others, combined with symbols derived from 
tho religiotis ideas of the Indians and Persians, and accompanied by 
inscriptions in Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, or Latin, and by cabalistic 
signs mixed together. These stones were usually worn as amulets 
or talismans. The engraving of these gems is generally of very 
rude workmanship, and tho stones used are of a veiy inferior kind. 
They are frequently engraved on Doth sides, yomet imes also a 
more ancient stone, and of superior work, has received an inscrip- 
tion which has made of it a sacred amulet, 'J'hose two periods niust 
bo, therefore, carefully distinguished on the same stone. According 
to Mr. King the earliest arc doubtless tlujse which ofler piuely 
Egyptian types; a very frequent one being a serpent, ereet, and 
with a lion’s head surrounded by seven rays, and usually accom- 
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puiiicd by the inscription, XNOY^l2 or XNOYMI2. This is Kneph, 
the good genius, or Agalho daimon, the creative spirit and the type of 
ihe sun, of the Egyptians, one of the characteristics of whom was the 
seri)cnt, probably'' tlie urmus or basilisk, the sign of power. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch and Diodoius the name of the Egyptian Zeus 
signiliod spirit (irvedfia), which of course can only apply to Knei)h. 
(Jhainpollion derives it from the Egyptian root nf (Coptic nef) to 
breathe. The word Chniibis differs from Kneph only in the acci- 
dental admission of the*inlicrerit vowel v inste*ul of f?, and of h in- 
stead of as s])elled in ihe Gnostic monuments iff the Basilidans, 
it would sound like (linnmis (Bunsen). A common inscription 
around this tigure, or on tlio bank of tlie stone, is the Hebrew- 



KSiEl'H OU CriNUJUS. 



AIJIJAXAS. 



SliTII. 


({reek GEMK(J KtAAM, the eternal sun, and also another legend, 
ANA0ANABPA, ‘‘Tliou art our father.”* Another frequent typo 
is Seth, tlie It’gyi'dian Typlioii or evil deity, tlie ass-headed god 
of the Semitic Ijihes, | wliicli gave rise to the calnmny against 
the (diristians that they worshipped the head of an ass.J As 

* ^Vh(MiC(! the famous talismnii or cliurY “ Al)raeadahni’‘ has boon dvrivod. 

t IMr. Kin*; considers ttiis to represent Anubis, the jaekal-lieaded g(Kl. A singlt; 
ghineo at the gem will be enough to ruiivineo any ono that it is an ass-licadcd 
god. 

+ The grafilo found in a room of tlic Palatine Hill, evidently a -irpoorKui/Tjiijia, or 
act of worship, l)y sonu3 (Jlimstio Christian, repivstnds thci mieificd Seth, the 
fatluir of dud.'ens and L’alestinus, the ass god of the Semitic tribes, for, as Mr. 
Sliarpo o)>siTV(.'s, the eivalor of the >vurld, tlic author of evil, in thes Gnostic 
erec<l, wms looked upon by ilie (iriiosties ns the god of tlic Jtwvs, and the 
author of the Mosaie law. Valeiiiinus, a native of PJiarbicthum, wIjo bad studied 
in Ah*xandriii, carried liis Gnostic ei»inions to Italy, in the reign of Antoninus 
Piiw, where the mystic suixirstitious of this six*! were eagerly ombruccd. This 
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Mr. Sharp remarks, Basilidos, the founder of the Egyptian sect 
of Christian Gnostics, being puzzled, as so many inquirers have 
been, with the origin of evil, and with the difficulty of believing 
that the Giver of all Good was himself the author of sin, he made a 
second god of the Devil, or the personification of evil, consequently 
we find the same Typhon, or god of evil, also figured as Kubi, 
the lord of the world, wlio is represented under the form of a griffin. 
On some of the coins of Hadrian wo sec also exhibited the Gnostic 
spirit of that ago, in the representation of the antagonism of good 
and evil, as figured in the opposition of the serpent of good (ITorhat, 
tho Agaiho diemori), and the serpent of evil (Apophis). The figun^ 
which is most frequently found (ju these stones is that which has 
given its name to this entire class. The god Abraxas, or, as it reads 
on the gems, AllFA^SAH, the letters of whicli, taken numerically, 
according to tho Greek alphabet, give, wlien sunniKsl up, llie 
iiuml)er 3G5 (A 1, B 2, V 100, y\ 1,2 200, A 1, S 00 j, being the 
number of days in tlie sun’s annual course. He is sui)posed to bo 
tho sun god, or the supremo deity, whose f^iysical ]C))r(isentative the 
sun is. lie is figured wilh the head of a cock, sacred to tho siiii, 
with a^human body, clad in a cuirass, terminating in serpimts instead 
of legs. By tho side of the god, besides tho word Abraxas, is also 
engraved tho name Jao, which would seem, as well as tho names 
Adonai, Sabaoth, frequently engraved on tlicsc gems, to bo other 
titles of tho smi god. Abraxas, the supreme deity or good spirit, and 
Seth, or the god of evil, are the representatives of the two antago- 
nistic princijdes in nature, according to tlio G nostic docirinos. I n tlie 
Gnostic creed, the author of evil was regarded as the creator of tho 
world, and was considered as tho being with whom men liavc cliieily 
to do, cither in this world or in the next. Accoi'ding to tlic Gnostic 
view, matter was c^sentialh evil, consequently the sui)re!nc deity, 
or author of good, could not ho its autlior. 


^raiito inny, tlicivfore, ho of Uiat pcvioil. Thcfu^ pioskiini'iriala uro fn^quontly 
Ibuinl in Kgypt. Tiny usually wcto volivo sonlonecs, and ww inw-vik'd on 
walls hy the wtjrahipiior to indicate his respects tor the deity and to s«)licit his 
protection. 
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Sirs MicT-Ri NOS may l)o considered as the earliest kind of useful orna- 
ment known 1o tlio ancients. Their use dates from tho earliest 
periods. Originally ring.'i boro tho signet or seal of the owner, but 
in later times they woi’o worn more as ornaments than articles of 
use ; and to such a pitch was passion for ornament carried by tho 
ancients, that it is recorded of some that they loaded their hands 
with rings. 

The earliest mention of signet-rings is in the Tliblo, when Tamar 
receives a signet-rijig from Judah as a token of recognition; and 
when rharaoh ‘^took off tho ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand,” thereby investing him with delegated authority. 
^J’ho most ancient known ring is supposed to bo that in tho posses- 
sion of Dr. Abbot, of Cairo. It is thus described by him: “ This 
remarkable piece of antiquity is in the high(?st state of preservation, 
and was found at Ghizch, in a tomb near the excavation ol Colonel 
Yyse’s, called Campbell’s tomb. It is of fine gold, and weighs 
nearly three sovereigns. I’hc style of the hieroglyphics is in 
])crfect accordance with those in the tombs about the Great Kyramid, 

1 



and the hieroglyphics within the oval make tho name of that Tlia- 
raoh (Cheops, Shofo) of whom the pyramid was tho tomb.” Another 
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ring of great historical importance is the Inonzo one wliidi bears 
the name of AnjiinojiJi IJJ. engraved on tint ovtil face of the 



Ji was probably worn by some ollicial in ihe king’s lioiiselioltl. Jt 
is now in the collection of Lord Londesborough. Sir G. AVilkinson 
mentions an Egyptian ring, remarkable for its size: it contained 
twenty pounds’ worth of gold. Jt consisted of a massive ring, half 
an inch in ite largest diameter, bcjiring an oblong plinth, on which 
devices were engraved, an incli long. One one fxce was the name 
of King Horns, of the eightoenth dymisty, n.c. 1387; on the otlier, 
a lion, with the legend, “Jiord of strength,” referring to the 
monarch ; on one side, a scorpion, and, on the other, a crocodile, 
^fhe favourite form for signets set in the ring among the J'lgyptians 
was the scarahjcus. It was perforated in its length, and was so set 
as to revolve in tlio ring. JCngravcd on the under surface of the 
scarabmus was the name of tlio owner, the name of tlie nionarcli in 
wiiose reign ho lived, and sometimes the emblems of certain deities. 
Home Egyptian rings were occasionally, in tlie form of a slid], a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. Tln^y were mostly of gold. Silver 
rings, however, are occasionolly met with; two in the possession of 
Sir Cl. Wilkinson, found in a temple at Thches, are engraved with 
hioroglyidiics containing the name of the royal city. SirG. Wil- 
kinson stales that bronze was seldom us(}d for rings, though fio- 
(piently for signets. Some have been discovered of brass and iron, 
the latter of a lioiiian period ; but ivory and blue porcelain wore 
the materials of which those worn by the lower class were usually 
made. From the example of the u.-ossed hands of the figure of a 
woman on a mummy case in the Jhitish Museum, Egyptian ladies 
seem to have indulged extensively in their passion for loading their 
fingers with rings. According to Sir CL Wilkinson, they wore 
many rings ; som* Minos two or three on tlio same linger. ’J’lie left 
was considered the hand jieciiliarly privileged to bear those or- 
naments, and it is remarkable that its third finger was decorated 
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with a greater number than any other, and was considered hy 
them, as by us, par excellence, the ring finger. They oven wore a 
ring .pn the thumb. 



Among tho Oreeks, jujlging from Ihc silonce of Homer, signets 
wore not in use in the early periods. It is sn])2K)scd the fashion of 
wearing them was introduced from Asia. In Uio ago of Alexander, 
tho perfect ion of workmanship attained to by the g( on-engravers of 
that age contrii)ut(!d greatly to the taste for wearing signet-rings. 
Alexander permitted none but the celebrated artist Pyrgoteles to 
engrave his h(‘ad on a signet-ring. After con(piering Darius, ho is 
icporled to have sciiled his first acts with that monarch’s ring. On 
his death-bed, Alexamhir drew otf his signet-ring, and delivered it 
in silence to l^crdic<^as, thus declaring him his successor. The most 
cclobiated ring of antiquity was that of Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos. According to Pliny, the stone in this ring was a sardonyx, 
and was said to bo still shown in liomo in his day. According to 
ITei’odotns, tlic stone Avas an emerald, tho engraving on it (which 
rc])i eseutcd a lyre) was by Theodoras, of Hanios. Like the Egyptian 
ladios, tho Grecian ladies displayed upon their fingers a profusion 
of rings, of which some were ,|Set with signets, others with jewels 
ro.mavkablcj for their colour and brilliance. Seal rings were styled 
by the Greeks and rings Avithont precious stones wore 

termed 

Idle geiunal foiin <d' tho stenni used hy tho Etruscans in their 
rings Avas the scarabajus, supposed to have been imitated fiom tho 
Egyptian signets of that form. Tho Dtruscan scarabmns was 
usually so set that if. revol\"ed round its eeiitre, and thus exposed 
alternately either surface, to view. Erom the number of heroic 
suhjeots found on them, it is supposed that, tlicy Avere symbols of 



nixas. 


im 

valour and manly energy, and were worn by t.be male sex. 

Some very rare Etruscan rings arc found made of Very thin pure 
gold, filled up in the oontro with some composition. One of this 
kind is in. the possession of the author, the bezel of the ring being a 
piece of amber. 

The fashion of wtiaring rings among the Itomans dates from an 
early period, as the gemmed fingers of the statues of the two imme- 
diate successors of Komulus, ^siima atul Serviiis Tullius, cited by 
Pliny, sulficiently attest. The use of signet-rings was evidently 
derived from tlieir neighbours, the Etruscans, who were famous for 
the beauty of their signet-rings and their jewellery. The Sabines, 
too, as wo learn from Ijivy, were distin.giiished, cv(m from the 
infancy of Pome, fin* tlio size and lu'auty of their rings. In the 
period of republican simplicity. in Rome, an iron ring was usually 
worn, and was considered to bo the right of freemen. The right of 
wearing a gold ring becaim) for several centuries the exclusive privi- 
lege of senators, magistrates, and c<piites. As luxury increased, and 
a more general taste for tlioso ornameut^s prevailed, each person 
adopted a separate subject to 1x5 cugiaved on bis signet-ring. On 
that of Pom])oy was engraved throe trc»phios. Julius (.)a‘sar took 
Venus Vietrix as his tutelar deity. Augustus at first sealed with a 
stJiiux, afterwards with a head of Alexander the Great, and at last 
with his own portrait, in wliicdi ho was imitated by some of his 
successors. IMmceuas adopted a frog. Nero woio a ring given him 
hy his infamous favourite, Bporiis, \yith the rape of Proserpine fin* 
.subject. Galba adopted a dog for Ihe fainily .seal, (hider ( Jaiidius 
it became the fashion to engrave the device upon the gf)ld of th(5 
ring itself, n<nv mad( 5 solid; the portrait of the einperor was en- 
graved (11 it, and was only worn by courtiers: but other subjects 
are found engraved on solid gold rings t.)f an earlier date than the 
ago of Glaudius. One in the possession of ]\rr. M. Taylor hears an 
exquisite engraving of Cores, evidently of Greek workmanship. 
These signet-rings were usually employed for scaling the legal aCts 
of public, and much of the business of private life. ^I'hey wore also 
used to seal up such parts of the house as contained stores or 
valuable things, in order to seem re them from thieves. Wine jars 
wore usually seahid wit.li them. Sometimes, hut very rarolj’’, tlio 
ring was adoi'iied with two gems. ^Fho Mmperor Val(?riau mentions 
one of these under the name of “ annulus bigcmmeiis.” Tlu5 wood- 
cut presents a specimen of this kind of ring, the larger gem repre- 
senting a figure of Mars ; the smaller, a dove on a myrtle branch. 
Beside it are iJaciM two examples of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions adopted for rings when used as memorial gifts. The 
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first is inscribed, “ You liave a love pledge the second, “ Troteus 
[to] Ugia,” belwecn conjoined hands — a typo of concord. To some 



rings a key has been attached, and is supposed to have been worn 
by liousckecpors. The ])assi()u for rings and other ornaments 



loacliod a higli pitch among the liomans. Wo here <[iiole Tliiiy s 
words on rings, and on the extravagance the passion ho* them led to 
in Ills day “ It was the (■iistoni at first to wear rings on a, single 
finger only the one, namely, tliat is next to the little finger; and 
thus we SCO tile ease in the stalnos of Nnma and Servius Tnllins. 
Tn later tinios, it beeaino I lie pmictiee to put l ings on the finger next 
to the thumb, evtm in the case of the slatncs of the gods ; and more 
recently, again, it has been the fashion to wear them upon the little 
finger as well. Among the peoples of (lallia and Britannia, the 
middle finger, it is said, is used for lliis [impose. At the [neseiit 
day, however, among ns, this is the only linger that is exeepted, ali 
others being loaded with riiigs^ smaller rings even being separatcl}^ 
adapted for the smaller joints of the fhigeis. fciome there are who 
heap several lings on the little finger alone; while others, again, 
wear but one ring on this finger, the ring that sets a seal on the 
signet- ring itself ; this last being carefully shut up as an object of 
rarity, too precious to be worn in coinnioii use, and only to be 
tfikeii from the cabinet [dactyl iotlioca] as from a sarictmuy. And 
thus is the wearing of a single ring upon the little finger no more 
than an ostentatious advertisement that the owner has property of a 
more precious nature under seal at home ! Some, too, make a parade of 



the weight of their rings, while to others it is quite a labour to wear 
more than one at a iiino ; some, in their solicitude for the safety of 
their gems, make the hoop of gold tinsel, and till it with a ligider 
material than gold, thinking thereby to diminish the risk of .a fall, 
tlthers, again, aro in the habit of inclosing poisons beneath the 
stones of their rings, and so wear them as instiuinents of death. 
And then, besides, bow many of the erimes that aro stiniuhited by 
cupidity arc committed tliroiigli the instrumentality of rings! How 
liappy the times — how truly innocent — in which no seal was put to 
jinytbingl At the present day, on the contrary, onr very food (‘veu 
and onr drink liavo to bo preservtMl from tbol’t Ibrongb the agency 
of the ring; and so far is it from being snfli(U(mt to have tho very 
keys scaled, that tlu^ signet-ring is often taken from off the owner’s 
fingers while lie is overpowered with sleep, or l^’iiig on bis doatli- 
bcd.” As an instance of one of those rings worn by some who 



“ inade a parade ol the weight of llieir rings,” wi^ may mention the 
i-ing figuml in MoTitfaucoii. It is ii thumb ring of iinustial iiiagiii- 
tude, nnd of costly material.' It boars tlie bust, in high relief of the 
Empress J’lotiaa.'tbe consort of Tjajan : she is represented with the 
Imperial diadem. It is supposed to have deooratod the hand of 
some member of tho Imperial family. Mr. King mentions one now 
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in the Fonld collection, the weight of which, though intended for 
the little finger, was three ounces. It was set with a large Oriental 
onyx, not engravCd. ^riie wealthy expended enormous sums on 
their rings; the ring of the Empress Faustina cost £40,000, and 
of IJoinitia £00,000. 

The subjects engraved on rings were in endless variety ; among 
those which arc more frequently found arc the Olympic divinities, 
.lupiter. Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, are the more frequently 
chosen for subjects. 1’he Cupids and Neptunes, Flutos and Vul- 
cans are less frequent. Harpocrates, with his finger on his lip, was 
Ifishionablo at Borne in Bliny’s da}'’. Of the goddesses, in bust or in 
whole length, there are more Minervas ihan Dianas; more Dianas 
than Junes; of Venus the effigies arc numerous. Heroes were also 
frequently chosen. Achilles dragging Hector round the walls of 
'J’roy, the return of Ulysses, the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
vEneas escaping from Troy, Tydeus, are favourite subjects. The 
sages, poets, orators, statesmen, of Greece and Italy, furnished a 
large supply of heads as subjects for signets. Of ancient sages the’ 
most popular was Epicurus. According to Cicero, the imago of 
Epicurus was not only represented at Borne in paintings, but also 
engraved on drinking (nips and rings. Animals of all kinds also 
occur on rings— lions, horses, dogs, sphinxes. Among birds the 
eagle was a favourite seal at Borne. Silver rings are by no moans 
rare. They are either solid with dcvi(;es cut on them, or set with 
intagli. From tlie rudeness of the Avorkmaushi]), and their small 
size, they are supposed to belong to the Lower Em[)ir 0 . Bronze rings 
are numerous, as they wore frequently worn at Borne, but the en- 
graving on the stones set in the rings is generally rude. Taste 
intagli are also found in bronze setting. ^J'hese rings were some- 
times gilt. Small rings of bronze were worn by the Boman sol- 
diers. Several of those rings are frequently found at Borne, and in 
the Boman colonics, with the number of the legion to which the 
soldier belonged engraved on it. Lead rings, sot with iiibigli, are 
sometimes to bo met with, but tliey are exceedingly rare. Though 
iron rings were in frequent use, few have come down to us, iron 
being so extremely liable to corrode. Bings entirely carved out of 
crystal, agate, or chalcedony, with subjects engraved on them, occur 
only in the period of the Lower Empire. The other materials used 
for this purpose wore ivory, bone, amber, jet, glass, and porcelain. 
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STONES USED FOP. KNGKAVING KNOWN TO THE 
ANOIENTS. 

Tmnspdreni. 

Adamas — J)jamoxl>. 

The ancients were ignorant of the art of cutting this gem. They 
set the diamonds in tlieir rongh state, preferring those which nature 
liad cut for them in an oetohedral form. In the Jlerz collection 
was a diamond of this form, of about one carat, set oi)on in a massy 
gold ring of indubitable antiquity. The Watorton collection fur- 
nishes a yet liner example of the diamond in its original sotting. 
It is supposed to date from the Lower Empire. The four diamonds 
in the clasp which belonged lo the dress of Charlemagne, and whieli 
was preserved at St. Denis, were of tliis description. According to 
Pliny, six dilVercnt varieties of diamond were known in his time, of 
these the largest came from India. From its extreme hardness it 
w'as known to the ancients by the word “ adamas.” Fragments of 
diamonds were made use of by ancient engravers for engraving and 
linisljing tlioir work. For, according to Pliny, ‘‘when, by good 
fortmio, this skuie does liappen to bo broken, it divides irto frag- 
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merits so minute as to t )0 almost imperceptible. These particles are 
luihl ill ^reat request by engravers, M'^ho enclose them in iron, and 
arc enabled thereby, witli the greatest facility, to cut the very 
hardest substances known.” I’he art of cutting and iiolishing this 
Yoeeious stone was only discovered in 1*190, by Louis do llerquem. 
Jjiicobo da I'rezzo appears to have been the first who engraved on 
diamond. Ambrose Cardossa is also mentioned as having, in 1500, 
raigraved the poi’trait of a father of the church on a diamond, and 
si)ld it ior 21i,800 (jrowns fc) Po]>e Julius II. Nalter and Costanzi 
have likewise engraved on diamonds. 


S.MAUAonus ' Km wiA r.i >. 

It is evident that the true emerald was known to the ancients, 
ijoth from the description of Pliny, and as several engraved emeralds 
hav(? heem found. It was hmg siip[)osed that the true emerald imly 
canH 3 from Peru. According to Herodotus tlie signet of Polycrates 
was ail (‘imu'ald. Pliny also mentions an engraved emerald, with 
an Amymono, wliich the musidaii Ismenias was anxious to purchase 
at the highest price. It is thus descjibed by Pliny : “ Tlun’c is no 
stone, the (a)loiir of whieb is more delightful to tlio eye ; for whereas 
t.h(5 sight lixes i I self with avi<lity upon green grass, and the foliage 
of trees, we have all the more pleasure in looking upon the smarag- 
dns (emerahl), there being no gn'cn in existence of a more intense 
colour than lids. It lias rdways a softeinul and graduated brilliancy ; 
and transmitting the light with facility, they allow th() vision 
pemdrate its interior.” i’liny adds, farther, that it; was universally 
agrc(Ml upon among mankind to res])eet these stones, and to forbid 
theii- siiifacc to ho engraved. Hence engraved emeialds arc found 
to be the rarest of tin*, ran;. Of the varieties known to the ancients 
the Scythian sinaragdns was considered the finest (by some supposed 
to bo tile Oriental eimaald or green sapphiie). ItAvas more free 
from tlaAvs, wljicli almost invayably are found in tlie other varieties. 
Next in eslcein to this were the 15aetj-ian and Kgy])tian. The in- 
ferior varieties of emerahl mentioiuid by Pliny arc regarded as 
prases or jaspers, llie Komaiis derived their principal supply of 
emeralds from the mines in the vicinity of (.V)])t(;s, in Egypt. In 
the ojjiiiion of some this was [uobably llic only locality of the 
(IcMuine stone that was known to the ancients. Extensive traces 
of the working of these mines have been found by Sir Gardner 
\\ ilkinsun, at Mount /ebara, near the licd Sea. hi the possession 
of the author is a small einonild, with a lotus flower engraved 
on it. It is considered to be a s]ieeimen of a geiinine emerald from 
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the mines near ( -ojjtos. Pliny remarks when tho surface of tho 
smaragdiis is flat, it reflects the imago of objects in tlie same 
manner as a minor. It is told of tho emperor Nero that ho 
viewed tlio combats of ilio gladiators upon a .smaragdns. 15y 
holding the flat surface of the emerald, in possession of the 
author, close to the eye, distant objects can bo distinctly seen re- 
tlccted on it. It thus confirms Plinj^’s statement, as the distinct 
reflection of distant objects in tho flat surface of the emerald must 
have been of great imporbinco to a near-sighted person, as Nero 
was. * 

IMr. King enumerates tho following anti(pT0 int.igli in the posses- 
sion of Jj. Pould, of Paris, as tine emeralds, some of coiisidoiablo 
size and beauty of colour, and tho work of which, as far as his 
judgment goes, beajs every mark of autheni.ieity. A bull butting 
with his liead, of tho Poman period; tlic busts of Ifadrian and 
Sabina, facing each other; a lion’s head, full face, eiowned with the 
persea. This last gem, in his opijiion, was a miracle of the glyptic 
art, while tho stone was of the finest C(jlonr, purity and lustre, ami 
ill itself of eousiderable value as a first-rate emeivdd. 

IIyacintjuis- Sai'iiiihi!:. 

Tho lyaeiiiihus of the anciemis is now generally considered to be 
the sapphire of the present, day. It is pure crystallised alumina. 
Tho most valiuihle sap])hire is a deep indigo blue (the niaio 
sapphire of the lapidaries). The pale blue saj;phires are some- 
times called female or water sapphires. It is inferior in liard- 
ness only to tho diamond, and consequently has been seldom 
engraved on. Mr. King mentions a magnificent lioad of diipiter, 
inscribed JIY, sn|q)uscd k> he the signatnro of Pyrgotcles himself, 
but more probably the owners name, engraved on a pale sapphire. 

I hit the most celebrated engraved sa]))diiro is the signet of 
( \>nstaiiliiis fl., in tlie Jiinuecini f'olleeliun in J^'lorence. It re- 
presents tlie emperor spearing a wild hoar near (^esar(‘a, in Pappo- 
(locia. 

liYdlNlS llUHY. 

Tile ruby is identically tlie same stone as the sapphire, dillering 
only in colour. Its colour varies from the riehost rod (known as tho 

* The liiglily i)ollHln'cl tlafc aiiriucc of niiy stone will rullcct in ii .similar way, but 
tlic |>owcr of n'fl('<‘iioii on a poli.slicd iiat surracoof agem wa.s known to tho ancients 
only through tho onioraltl, as it i.s the only stone cut iii that form, all other stones 
being usually of a convex shape. 
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pigeon’s blood tint) to tbe lightest ro.'rc tint. stones called 

spinel and balas i iibies belong to anotlicT class of stones. They 
consist principally of ulnmina^coiiibinod with magnesia, and are 
lather less hard than the true rub^^ Jewcllcis give the name spinel 
to those stenos which have a colour ai^proaching to scarlet, they call 
those of a dolieiite rose colour, the halas ruby. 

With the class of earlmneuli (a term appli(id by the ancients to 
all red or fiery eolonred stones), Pliny associates the hfchnis^ao called 
from its lustre being heightened by the light of the lamp). It was 
of two kinds ; the Indian was the best, the Ionian was the next best. 
This latter sort was of two varieties; one with a erimson (purpura), 
the other witli a scarlet (eoeco) colour. l*liny also s])eaks of the 
lyelinis as sometimes called a more languid or paler (remission) 
carbuncle. 'J’his, and the divisions into which ho grou})s it, would 
seem to indicate that here we liave the true ruby in the Indian 
lychnis, as distinct from tJie spinels (the spinels and balas ruby), 
which we exactly recognize in tlie Ionian lychnis.* Mngravings 
on this precious stone are exceedingly rare. i\lr. King menlions 
an intaglio on a ])alo (balas) ruby, whieli has been pronounced 
antique by the best jndges in Paris, it repres’ents the full face of a 
nacchaiite crowned willi ivy, on it is tlui name EAAUN, in very 
minute characters, lii spinel, a most spirited Corgou’s Head iu the 
IMiodes Gems. 


'I’OPAZOS -ChlHYSOLU 111. 

Under the name of tupazos, Pliny evidently speaks of the stoiu? 
knowii to ns as chrysolite, while, on the oilier liand, the ehrysolitos 
of the ancients is tljo piosent fojiaz. 

Th(i topazos (chrysolite) came from ilio lied Sea, and was a bright 
greenish yellow ; according to Pliny, it was the largest of all the 
precious stones, and is the only one among those of high value that 
yields to the action of tlie file, the rest being polished hy tlie aid of 
stone of Naxos. It admits, too, of being vvoin by nso. I’he chry- 
sopteron of Pliny is STipposed to lie the Oriental ehrj^solite. 

GnilYSOLlTOS ' OuiKNTAL T’OPAZ. 

The chrysolites (Oriental topaz) was, according to Pliny, a trans- 
parent stone, with a refulgence like that of gold. The most highly 
esteemed came from India. No genuine ancient intagli on this 
stone have been met with. 


K<liiibiirgii lltvicw/' Ne. 2;)3, j». 2.^)."). 
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ToPAZOS 1 *KAS01I>KS — Per I DO r. 

Tlie topazos piasoidcs of Pliny ife supposed to be our peridot, 
wbieli is of an olive-green colour; it is so soft that it will scarcely 
scratch glass. It comes from India. Some (Ireek intagli occur in 
this stone, but are exceedingly rare. It seems not to hrjvt? been u.se<l 
for engraving by the Homans in consc<pieiice of its softness. 

LyNCUUIUM -IIyACIXTII oil tJACI> 

I’he lyncnrinm of the ancients was probably the jacintli of tljc 
present day. Pliny describes its colour as being like (liat of some 
kind of amber, of a fieiy line, and adds that it admits of being 
engraved. At the present day, it is termed zircon (it being a 
silicate of zircoiiia) or jargoon. It rcseinldes ajnlxo- in colour and 
electricity, and is rciuarkahlc for excessive hardness. i\Jr. King 
mentions two kinds; one a dark orange, extremely agreeable in 
lint (tile male), and another a pale yclUw of extraoidimiry lustre 
(the female). These have been fre([neiitly used b} tlu'. ancients for 
intagli in the earliest times, and by the Romans for cainci also. 
Tor tlio lattei* purpose tlio darker kind was profen-ed. 

Tlic “ moi iiunio ” mentioned by Pliny, as being a stone adapt cmI 
for ciigr.iving in relief (ad (?cty2>os sculjdnias a|)t{intur), is supposed 
ly JMr, King to bo the deep-coloured jacinth, of the rieliest oiange 
brown. 

A M K n I Ys'ros —Am k rii vs i . 

(If all ti’ansjiaront stones, tbc ametliyst was tlic most frecpiontl}’ 
ns(;d for cngravii^g, numberless oxainj^les of R'oman intagli in tin's 
stone, of aP dates and in every style, liave been found. iJgyjitiaii 
and Elniscan scarabiei of this stone are not um^ominon. I’liny thus 
dcseiibcs its several varieties; “ In tlie fii*st rank belongs the 
amotliystos of India, having in perfection tlic very riclicst shades of 
purple, and it is to attain this colour that tlie dyois in ])ur2ile direct 
all their endeavours; this stone is also found in the part of Arabia 
that adjoins Syria, and is kiniwii as Petra ; as also in Tjossci* 
Armenia, Egypt, and (lalaiia; the very worst of all and the least 
valued, being those of ^I’hasos and ( -yprus. Another vaiicty 
ajiproaches more nearly the hyacinthus (sa])phire) in colour : the 
lieople of India call this tint ‘ socon,’ and the stone itselt ‘ socon- 
dian.’ Another was in colour like that of wine, and a last variety, 
but little valued, bordering very closely upon that ot crystal, tbc 
purple gradually 2)assiiig off into white. A fine amethyst should 
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alAvays have, wlieii viewed sideways (in suspectu) and lield up to 
the light, a coriain purple effulgence, like that of the carbimculns, 
slightly inclining to a tint of rose. To these stones the names of 
‘pccderos* and ‘Venus’ d id ’ (Veneris gena, a^poSirrjs ^\€<l>apov) 
was given, being considered as particularly a})propriato to the 
(Mjlour and general appearance of the gem. 

‘‘ TIjo name which these stones bear originates, it is said, in the 
])(jculiar tint of their brilliancy, which, after closely approaching the 
colour of wine, passes off into a violet without being fully pro- 
nounced.” He adds, “all these stones arc transparent, and of an 
agreeable violet colour, and arc easy to engrave.” 

According to some authorities, the word ainethystos is derived 
fi*oni ( 1 , not, ficOvf'i, to intoxicate, on accoiuit of its being a sup- 
posed preservative against inebriety. 

'riie coinniou anietln’st is but a variety of rook crystal, coloured 
violet. Tlie paler variety was generally adopted by ancient 
engravers. 

'J’lie Oi’icntal ainciliyst.is a ruby or sai)phiro of a dark rich violet 
colour; it lua^' be distinguished troin the ordinary aincdhyst by its 
siqnn'ior brilliancy, as well as by its hardiness. It is a g(;in of rarci 
occurrence. Some inlagli of this sbuie are said to be in the Vatican. 

r>i:i;Vf.LUS l»KRYI., Oii AgllA^fAI{INK. 

Idiny thus mentions beryls . ‘‘llin vls, it is thought, are of the 
same nature as the emerald, or at least closely analogous. India 
produci's them, and they are rarely to be found elsewhere. The 
must e.s((,*eined ])C‘ryls are those which in colour resemble the pure 
grecai of the sen.” 

The beryl, or modern actuamarine, is essoutially the same suh- 
stain.'e (silica t(* of alumina, with glucina) as the emerald (as J*liny 
eorvfietly surmised), dilTeviug only in the colouring matter, wliieh in 
the emerald is oxide of chrome, and in tlui beryl oxide of iron. 

The hciyl was stddoin engraved on, and cunseqiicnfly gennine 
antiqiu* iiitagli on beryl are rarely to be met with. The most re- 
markable exam])le of an intaglio in this stone is the bust of ilnlia, 
tlic daughter of 'fitus, by Hvudiis. It is of extraor<linary size, being 
2 A by 2^ inelios. 'The IhaJin colh;ctioii aifords another example of 
an intaglio in beryl, it, re[)rosents Taras on the dol]diin. 

. . (hlRYSOnKIlYLLUS— Y kLLOW JjK’HYL. 

Pliny describes as next in value to the beryl, llie (’brysoberylliis, 
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a stone of a somewliat paler coloin*, but approaching a gohlon tint. 
From liis associating this stone with the beryl, it is evidently only 
ii yellowish beryl. It is supposed by some to bo the modern ehryso- 
bcn yl (called by jewellers the Oriental chi ysolitc), a in noli harder 
and more bi illiant gem of a greenish 3X‘llow. 

( ’ A HllU NCU l.US - ( J A N KT. 

The term Carbunciilus being indiscriininatoly applied by tlu? 
ancients to all red and liery-coloured stones, comprises the several 
varieties of the garnet as well as of the Jtnby. The (ireek 
synonymous word is anihrax, Hiere are seveial kinds of Ciarnid-, 
ditVering from each other in their colour and transpaiency, and even 
in their constituents, yet having the same* (trystalline forms and 
nea.rly the same hanlncss. I'he precious garnet is a silicate of 
aluminium, magnesium, and iron. ^J’his gem varies gieatly in colour. 
It is sometimes of a dei‘p bh^od red, and fre(pientl3’ “ of the colour 
<jf Ihirgnmly wine, more or loss diluted ^iccording to its g(K>dness.” 
The name garnet is sui)]K)sed to he .derived from granatiens. a pomc3- 
granato (from the red (lolourof the seeds and jnic(‘). 

The Fyrope, or llohemian garnel, is of a deep blood red. The 
Alinandine of a crimson nul inclining t(» violet. It is found in India, 
t’eylon, lii azil. 'I'he Siriam is of a. carmine lint with an admixture of 
blue. It is so called because it comes from Siiiam, the old ea2>ilal 
of IVgn. The garnet in which ^xllow predmninattss, or as Mr. 
King distinguislics it “ of a vinous 3'cllow,’’ combining iheoiange of 
the jacinth and ihv wine colour of the gariud, is styled hv the 
Kalians guarnaecino. I'lie hyacinlhino garnet and cs.sonilo (cinna- 
nnjii stone) an? ^chajiUJlerised h}" diflerent tones cf orange ami 
yellow, mingled with (lie reds of the other varieties, 'riie tliicstof 
rliese- is that witli a hyacinthine hue, often called by the jewellers 
“hyaeinthe la belle.” Tln^ eavhunele is a name given to the garnet 
in jewellery, when cut “cn cabochou," <)r into a. very convex form 
on iJie upper surface?. 

I‘li]iythus de.scribcs tlie several vari»*lics of the earbunculus or 
garmd known in his day . “ There aic various kinds of earbunculus, 
the Indian and the Garamautic, which last has been also called tlio 
(^iichcduniau. I'u tliese are ad<led the il^thiopiaii and the Ala- 
bandic stones, the latter of whieli are found at Orthosia in (’aria, 
but arc cut and polished at Alahaiida. ^Die most liighl^’ esteemed, 
however, is the amothj'st-colourcd stone, the fire, at the cxlreinitj^ of 
which closed^' approaches tlie violet tint of amet.h\’stos.” 'riiis is 
« undoubtedly the Almaiidirie garnet. 
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Garnets sccin to have been little employed by the Greeks for 
engraving upon, but were largely" in favour with the Itomaiis of the 
Empire. Some excellent intagli occur in the Almandino garnet, but 
no certain Greek or early G raeoo-Ttoman work is recorded on the 
blood-red garnet. Eine Koman intagli frequently, and sometimes 
imperial |>ortraits, are to be met with on the guarnaccino. 


CuVSTAI.LUS — lloUK CUVSTA/,. 

Eock (hystal (imvo silica) was never used for intagli by the 
Greeks, or in the 1 toman ])criod. It was exclusively employed for 
vases and cups. Intagli on finger rings of a solid piece of crystal, 
arc of the time of the JiOWiu- Em 2 )ire. In Italy, during the Renais- 
sance period, some important intagli on crystal have been executed. 
Valerio Viccntiiio was famous for this style of work. In the (Miiqiic 
( Vnto collection in the iiiusciim at Naples, is a inagiiiliccut casket of 
silver gilt, witli engraved phupies of crystal, representing inytlio- 
logical subjects, and various events in the history of Alexander the 
Great, in complimentary allusion to tiie achievements of Alessandro 
Eaniese, to wlioni it belonged. It bears the name of Joannes de 
lloj’nardi. A caskcit of rock crystal, on which arc engraved the 
eve, Ills of the Passion, by Valerio Vicentino, is in the cabinet of 
gems in the F]o7entin(3 Gallery. It Avas a present from Tope 
(■Jement \'II. (o Eiaiicis I., on llie marriage of his niece* (.'alheriiie 
de jMediei. 

Crystal has heeui often used both in ancient and modern times for 
the 2 )urposes of fraud. In Pliny’s time tlio art Avas Avell known how 
to slain crystal so as to j^ass for emerald or any other transparent 
l>reeioiis stone. At the present day by jdacing a jiieco of coloured 
glass under crystal cut to the proper form, it is made to pass for a 
real gem, so as to deceive the best judges. This kind of stone 
has been tci'iued “doublet ” by jcAvellers. 

Semi- Transparent. 

Ol'Al.lJS — Ol’AL, 

'^Pliny thus describes the ojial: “ Of all precious stones it is the 
0])al that jAresents the greatest difficulties of descrijAtion, itdisjAlaying 
at once the inprciiig tiie of carhiineulus, tlio brilliancy 

of amethyst, and the sea green of smaragdus, the Avliole blended 
together, and refulgent with a brightness that is quite incredible. 
’Phis stone, in consccpieiiee of its extiaordinary beauty, has been 
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called ‘ prederos ’ (lovely youth).” India, Pliny says, is tlui solo 
parent of this precious stone, but ho adds afterwards, that some 
inferior stones aro found in Kgypt, Arabia, and, of a veiy inferior 
quality, in J’ontus. At the present day the finest opals come from 
Hungary. Few antiipie intagli are found on opals, and those of a 
rude description, the opal used being of an inferior kind. The 
noble opal was loo highly esteemed by the ancitmts as a precious 
stone, to find its way into the hands of the engraver. 

ASTKllI A — ST xVR S Al>J*ni1{ K. 

According to Pliny, “ Asteria is a gem which holds its rank on 
account of a certain peculiarity in its nature, it having a light 
enclosed wilhin, in the pupil of an 03^0 as it wore. I’his light, 
which has all the appearance of moving* within the stone, it trans- 
mits according to the angle of inclination at which it is held ; now 
in one direction and nowin another. When held facing the sun, it 
emits white ra3\s like those of a star, and to this, in fa(;i, it owes its 
name. The stones of India are very difficult to engrave, those of 
(.\annania being preferred.” The astcriated sapphire is still called 
by this name. 

rjiAsjiis -T’larma. 

Plasma, or as cfillcd by tlio Italians, jilasma di smcraldo, and 
prasnia, are corruptions of prase, or prasius. It is a clialijodon3'’ of 
a leok-grcen colour, witli a waxy lustre. l>y Pliny it is considered 
the commonest among the numerous kinds of green stones. It was 
cxtcnsivcl}’ used for intagli among the liomans at a later period, the 
subjects engraved being mylliological figures of a lat (3 e[)0(!h of 
liome. 

The stone now known as “prase” is a dull but hard green impure 
ti*ansluceiit quartz. 

irKLIOrROPIlJM. 

irebotropium, J’liny says, is found in yFthiopia, Africa, and 
Cyprus. It is of a Icok-green colour, streaked with blood-red veins. 
It is a prase, or semi-transparent green quartz, interspersed with 
small patches of opaque, bright red jasper. 

CriRYSOPRASIUS — Y eLI.OW nriKKN J A DIO. 

The chrysoprasius is mentioned by Pliny as being similar to the 
colouring matter of the leek, hut varying in lint between topazes 
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(chrysolite) and gold, Pliny says this stone is tound of so large 
a size as to adinit of drinking vessels even being made of it, and 
is cut into cylindois vcjy frequently. This was most likely the 
yellowish-green jade so often used in India as the maferial for the 
well kiK)wn elegant cups and vases that ave among the most beauti- 
ful of the lu oducts of the artisans of that counti y.^ 

The modern chiysopraso is a chalcedony of a light a 2 q)le-green 
colour. The green colour is given by a trace of oxide of nickeh It 
has been frequently coTifounded with plasma, but is distinguished 
from it by its brightness of tint, and its hardness. 

It is doubtful if any intngli are to he mat with on ihc true (( 
chrysoprase, as it has been hitherto found only in Silesia. Accord 
ing to Mr. King a stone much resembling it is found sometimes set 
in old Egyptian jewtdlory. 


Jaspis - ( 'irAi.(JKn()N V. 

In the opinion of Mr. King the jaspis of Pliny answci*s to our 
chalcedony. It is a s[)ecics of quartz of a bluish milky colour. \Vhen 
tingetl witli yellow it is named the opaline. 1.'lie kind with a 
bluish tint is termed saiiydiirine. It was cxtensiv<dy used by the 
ancien^^s in all ages for intagli. I’hero arc many niasloiqneces of 
ancient glyptic art in chalcedony extant, for instance, the oolebi'ated 
Dionysiae bull l)y Ilyllus. 

Tlic chalcedoriius of Pliny was an inferior kind of emerald, so 
called from being found in the co 2 )i)or mines near (Mudeedon, wbieh, 
however, were exhausted in Pliny’s tilin'. 

SAUDA—SAlin, Oli OuiKNTAL CoKNKl.l AN. 

I’he sard is a red chalcedony. It vai-ies in colour from deep 
cherry, and even blood red, to reddish wliito, and passes on one side 
into dark bro\vn, and on the other into yellow of several degrees of 
intensity. It has obtained various names, acjcording It) the tints it 
exhibits. A general term for the snyierior variety of this stone with 
the ancients aiipears to have been sarda. According to Pliny, “ it is a 
common stone, and Avas first found at Sardis ; but the most esteemed 
kind is that of the vicinity of llabylon. In India there are three 
varieties of this stone : the red sarda ; the one known as ‘ jiioiiia,’ from 
its thieknoss : and a third one, beneath which they 2>lnec a ground 
of silver tinsel. The Indian stones are transparent, those of Arabia 
being more o})a(2ue. Among the ancients there was no 2>iccions 

* “Edinbiirgli Review, ” No. 253, p. 2.‘i8. 
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''"^stono in more common uae than this. Other stones, which nro like 
honey in colour, arc generally disapproved of, and still more so 
when they have the conij)loxion of earthenware.’' TJio sard is t]ie 
stone which was conniioiil}” cinplo3’ed l\y tlic greatest artists of anti- 
quity, and even hy inferior artists, to a late ])eriod of the iiomaii 
Umpire, and, indeed, its moderate hardness, eomhiiied with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of its texture, which makes it susceptible of the 
finest polish, which it retains longer than any otlicr gem, will ever 
secure it a distinguished rank among the sttmos most dcsiiable to 
the engraver of gems. 

SaIU) AcIIATKS- (k>l{.NEFJA\. 

The common cornelian is a dull red variety of the sard. Kg^’ptiau 
and Etruscan scarabmi of an early [)eriod are to be met wilh in this 
stone. It is the sard achates of niu 3 ^ The white corm'lian of 
lapidaries is the leucachates of IMin}\ 


( )nvx - Nicoi.o -Saui onyx. 


When chalcedoti^^ occurs wd(h oi^aquo strijFOs or la^^ers of black 
and white, dark red and white, in strong contrast to each other, it 
is termed onyx, it was so called from ovv$, a finger-nail. 1*1 iny 
mentions several kinds of onyx, which seem to include the sevei-al 
varieties of striped chalcedoii}". The name oiyx, or onychites, has 
been also applied hy the ancients to Oriental alabaster. 

When an onyx occurs witli two layers, the up]>er of a bluish 
colour and the lower black, an intaglio is frecpieritly made ly cutting 
through the upper hytu* until the lower black zraie appears. This 
stylo of intaglio is termed nieolo, a corruption of the wui d oniculus, 
which is derived tVoiii onyx. It was peculiar to Kommi ;irt after tin; 
lime of iS'ero, 

According to Mr. King, “ the saidonyx is defined b}^ 1*1 iiy as 
‘ candor in Sarda,’ that is to sa^", a white opa([ue layer superimposed 
upon a rod tmnsparent stratum of the true red sard,” for as Pliny 
says, as the name itself indicates 2a/i8tor, said, finger-nail, it 
was like the flesh beneath tlio Iniman finger-nail. Such, ho adds, is 
the sardonyx of India. 

Three strata or coloured zones are generally considered essential 
to the idea of a sardonyx. 

riiny relates that in his timo tlieso stones were not held ly the 
people of India in any high esteem, although they wore found there 
of so large a size as to admit of the hilts of swords being made of 
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them. Tt is well known, too, that in that country they arc exposed' 
to view by the mountain streams, and that in our part of the world 
they were formerly valued from the fact that they arc nearly the 
only ones among engraved precious stones that do not bring away 
th(j wax when an ijiiprcssion is made. The consequence isi that our 
example has at last taught the public of India to set a value upon 
them, and the lower classes there now pierce them even, to wear 
as ornaments for the neck ; the great proof, in fact, at the present 
day, of a sardonyx being of Indian origin.” Tliny also nientioiis that 
the first Homan who wore a sardonyx, according to Deinostratus, 
was the elder Africanns, since wlioso' time this stone has been held 
in very high esteem in Homo. 

Holh on^'x and sardonyx, and other striped chalccdonic sub- 
stances, lawe be(‘n em])lo3 cd by ancient and modern artists for exe- 
cuting those gems in relief, called camei ; and it is w'onderfnl to see 
with what dexterity they have frequently availed themselves of the 
dinbrent eoloui's of the alternating zones to express the different 
parts of a figure, such as the hair, the garments. Some of tho most 
eolebrated productions of*tbc glyjitic ai l among the ancjbnts have 
been executed in these stones, among which wc may mention tlie 
a]K)theosis of Augustus, of two brown and two white layers; the 
apotheosi/ of (jlerinauicns, of four zones; the head of Augustus, of 
three layers; tlio Jupiter TICgiochus, of white and black stones. 

'fho most valuable stones are from India. Some of tho pieces of 
sardon3\x used by the ancient engravers for their most imjiortant 
works wore of enormous dimensions. 

At tho jiresont da^^ onyxes and sardonyxes are imported from Gor- 
inaii}', hut their colours are ])rodneod artificially b}" boiling the stone, 
a kind of flint, for several daj’s in honey and water, and then soaking 
it in sulphuric acid to bring out the black and white, and in nitric 
to give tho red and white la3’ci*s. 'The}’ are, however, considered of 
little value. 


AcUATKS rAOATK. 

Agate is a variegated siliceous stone ; the colours in clouds, spots, 
or bands; tho banded consisting of parallel or concentric layers, 
and either in straight, circular, or zigzag forms. The name is 
applied to many combinations of chalcedony’', quartz, coi-neliau, 
amethyst, and even flint and jasper. Mr. King remarks that the 
agate and onyx are the same substance, onty difiering in the 
arj’angenieut of the la3'ers, which in agate are wavy and often 
coucentrie, whilst in onyx they are placed parallel to each other. 
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Pliny thus mentions it : ‘‘ Achates was a stone formerly in high 
esteem, but now held in none. It was first found in Sicily, near a 
river of that name (now the Drillo, in the Val di Noto) but has 
since been discovered in numerous other localities. In size it 
excoods any other stones of this class, and the varieties of it arc 
numerous, the name varying accordingly, thus, for example, wc have 
iaspachatos (jasper agate), eerachates (the modern orange agate 
probably), smaragdachatea (emcrald-colonrod agate), hocm achates 
(agate sprinkled with spots of red jasper), leucachates (white 
cornelian), dendrachates (marked with shrubs as it wore, moss 
agate). The stones too that are found in India present the appear- 
ance in them of rivers (the river agate), woods (the moss agate), 
beasts of burden, and forms oven, like ivy, and the trappings of 
liorses,. Agate was generally used by the ancients for cups and 
dishes. Tlie term “ Achates ” among the ancients was of wide 
cipplication, as it included not only several varieties of chalcedony, 
but also those now called jaspers. Several Etruscan scarabau, and 
some Greek intagli of an early period, aro»of agate, cut across the 
layers or bands. Tliis has been termed tricolourcjd, or banded 
agaUj. Ill modern times agates arc coloured by artificial ])rocesr;cs, 
siudi as boiling them in honey, and subsequently treating tliom with 
sulphuric acid. This artificial trojitment in an agate may thus be 
considered as a proof of its modern origin. 

]\[uRRiTixA — F luor Spar. 

Tho only stone which answers with any probability to Pliny’s 
description of the “ murrbiiia,” used for cups and vessels, which 
wore so highly prized by the ancient liomans, is tho piece of fliioi* 
spar (murra) found in Ronu^, and employed by llio Jesuits for the 
front of tho altar of tho Chiesu del Gesu (see page 281). 

The “ Murrhina in Parthis poculacoctafocis ” of Propertius, is, as 
Mr. King justly supposes, a mode of oxpi’ession which is nothing 
more than ono of his favoui ite poetical conceits for conveying tho 
same idea as Pliny, when ho says “ Some consider it to bo a liquid 
substance solidified by subterranean boat.” 

Some take this literally, that it was “baked in ovens,” as at Iho 
present day, in the neighbourhood of Preach, nodules of onyx ai’c 
baked in earthen pots. This treatment is, however, only apiiliod 
to small stones, and could never have been applied to the large 
pieces of “ murrhina ” of which tho cups and vases were made, 
and which wove dedicated by Pompey in the l^cmplc of Jupiter 
OapitoliiiUH. 
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MoLOCIIITES — N Kl’llRlTK. 

Noi^lirito, or Jado, is a seini-oimquo stono, which varies in colour 
fioiii a milky white to a dark olive-green. It is sometimes found 
he.autifully tiansparcnt. It is remarkablo for its extreme hardness. 
Tlio name is from (kidney), for it was used in the middle ages 

as an amulet against diseases of the kidney. Vases and figures of this 
material are to be mot with in collections, and it has been worked into 
images and ornaments in China and New Zealand. In the opinion 
of some this stone never found its way to Koine. In the possession 
of the author is a piece of dark green jado found on the Palatine Hill, 
J t is known to Koman anthpiarios by the name of “ Verde di Tar- 
(ininia.” It may be the moloehites of Pliny, which he deserilies as 
not ti’ans|)arent, being of a deepci* green, and more opaque than 
smaragdus (emerald) : it is highly esteemed for making seals. 


« Opaqw\ 

.lASPKIi. 

tfaspor is a siliceous stone, of a vailcty of colours — red, yellow, 
brown, green, sometiiiK^s blue or black. It is nearly or quite 
opaqu(5, and ])resents little beauty until polished. I'he dark green 
jas 2 )or is often seen in the form of Egypt iaii searabioi. Yellow 
jas 2 )or has been sometimes found with Egy[)tian engravings. Kod 
jasjier takes a vei-ytine imlish, and has been most generally used by 
the ancients. Of this there are two kinds, one of a vermilion colour, 
the other of a very rich eriiuson ; the latter is by far the rarest. 
Mai-syas flaw ed by Apollo, symbolical combinations, cliimmra, ami 
other subjects, liaA^o been frequently represented on it. One of the 
finest exumides of ancient iiitagli, the head of Minerva, after 
Phidias, by Aspasius, has been engraved on this stone. Ked jasper 
came into use long after Pli^iy’s time, consequently ho has left 
no particular doscri 2 )tion, though it seems to be intended by his 
vci’milion-coloured Achates. Some intagli liavc been also found in 
black jasper, lies ides these, avo noAV and then find stri2jed, and 
even 2>‘T'i’ty-coloured jas2iers Avith intugli, Avhich sometimes appear 
so confused that the subject of tlio engraving can scarcely bo dis- 
tingnislied on tliei stone. The “jas 2 >is” of the aneieiits Avas 2 >roperly 
a green transparent elialeedoiiy, evidently a kind of plasma. Pliny 
distinguishes soA'cral vaidetics of jasper, from his description, being 
doubtless various coloured semi-transparent elialeedonies. The 
modern jasi^or is an opaque stone, answoiing more to the “achates” 
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of the ancients. Pliny thus enumerates the several varieties of 
jasper : “ Many countries produce this stono ; that of India is like 
sinaragdus (emerald) in colour, that of Cyprus is hard, and of a full 
sea-green ; and that of I’crsia is sky-blue, whence its name 
‘ aiiiizusa.’ Similar to this last is the Caspian iaspis. On the 
banks of the river Thermodon, the iaspis is of an azure colour ; in 
Phrygia, it is purple, and in Ca])i)adocia of an azuro purple, sombre 
and not refulgent. Amisos sends us an iaspis like that of India in 
colour, and Chalcedon, a stone of turbid hue. ^fhe best kind is that 
which has a shade of purjdo, tho next best being the rose-coloured, 
and the next with the green colour of the smaragdiis, to each of 
which tho Cxroeks have given names, according to their respective 
tints. A fourth kind, which is called by them “ boria,” resembles 
ill colour the sky of a morning in aiitunm. There is an iaspis also 
which resembles sarda in appearance, and another wilh a violet hue. 
'I'o this class also belongs the stone called “sphragis,” from the 
circiimstiincc that it is licst of all for making signets. According to 
J\Ir. King, the iaspis ^‘stained with red sp<^ts,’^ mentioned by Pbiiy, 
is not the heliotrope, but a white chalcedony full of red spots. 

PuASius — llKiJOTuorE, Oil Ploodsioxl:. 

U'ho variety of “ prasiua inoiitioncd by Pliny, as disfigured with 
spots like blood, is our heliotrope or bloodstone. It is a deep green 
chalcedony or jasiior wi th red spots. Antique in tagli in tliis sfono 
are rarely to bo mot with. Bloodstone is at jiresont much used for 
seal stones. 

SArriinuiS — L aims Lazuli. 

\ 

Lapis Lazuli is tho Sappliiins of the ancients. It is thus de- 
scribed by Pliny: “ Sapphirus is refulgent willi spots like gold 
(particles of iron pyrites). It is of an azure colour, though some- 
times, but rarely, it is purple. The bcist kind comes from Media. 
In no case is the stone diiqdKinous; in addition to which it is not 
suited for engraving when intersected with liard particles of crys- 
talline nature (probably (luartz).” Infej*ior in tagli of a Boman 
period are frequently to bo mot with in lapis lazuli. 

Smauagdus Medicus — MaLACUI'I'E. 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper) was sometimes, but very 
rarely, used by tho ancients for camoi. The Pulsky collection, 
affords an example of a cameo in malachite, representing liie bust 

Y 2 
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of a Bacchante. It is generally understood to answer to the snia- 
ragdus modiens of Pliny. 

Sandaresos— Avantuiune. 

The sandaresos of Pliny, whicli he describes as “ having all the 
appearance of fire placed behind a transparent substance, it burning 
with star-like scintillations within, that resemble drops of gold, and 
are always to bo seen in the body of the stone and never upon the 
surface,” is doubtless tlie stone termed avanturine, a brownish semi- 
transparent quartz, full of specks of yellow mica. The common 
avanturine is a Venetian glass imitation. The name is usually 
derived from its discovery by accident “ per avantura.’ This name 
is more probably, however, of older origin. In the Targum of 
the pseudo Jonathan-bcn-ITzziel, referred by Mr. Doutsch to the 
middle of tlie soventli century, a stone, translated jasper in our 
version, is called the margniath apanturin, or i^anther gem. TIkj 
stop from apanturin to avanturine is a shoi*t one.* A green vai’icty is 
found ill India, whicli corresponds with the green sandaresos which 
Pliny describes as a native of India, and of an apple green, but 
which was considered of no value. 


C ALLAJs —Turquoise. 

^Tho callais of 1^1 iny is supposed to answer to the turquoise of tlio 
present day. Ho thus describes it: “Callais is like sa])pliiros (lapis 
lazuli) in colour, only that it is paler and more closely resembles the 
tint of the water near the sea shore in appearance.” The Oriental 
or mineral tunpioiso comes from Persia and Arabia, and is conqxisod 
of phos25hate of alumina, coloured by a com 2 >ound of copiier. It is 
met with in Persia in narrow cracks in aluminous ironstone, and in 
veins in siliceous rocks. Stones of great size and beauty, some being 
not less than four and five inches in circumference, have been lately 
brought from Arabia Petrma. They were found in lofty precixiitous 
mountains of iron sandstone. The occidental, oi- bone turquoise, is said 
to be composed of fossil bones or teeth coloured with oxyde of copper. 
Intagli and camei in turquoise are of very doubtful antiquity. 

The green variety of turquoise, on which the Komans set the 
highest value, was the callaina of Pliny. 

Tanos— Amazon Stone. 

Pliny includes tanos among the smaragdi. It came from Persia 
* “ Kflinburgh Jteview,'’ No. 2.53. 
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and was of an unsightly green and a soiled colour within. Mr. 
King, with every probability, considers this stone to bear certain 
analogies to the amazon stone, a very compact felspar of an emerald 
green colour, but opaque and with nacrous reflections, extremely 
hard, and taking a high polish. The cylinder or signet of Seriiia- 
(diorib, discovered by Mr. Layard, is of amazon stone. 

ILeMATITES — ^II/EMATITK. 

Ilmmatito is a red iion stone. According to l*liny it is found in 
Ethiopia, it has been also called bloodstone, and has often been 
used for scarab^ei and intagli by the Egyptians. 

M AO X JiS — M AON KT ITE. 

Magnetite is a magnetic iron ore, commonly termed “ loadstone.** 
It lias a dark iron-grey colour and metallic lustre. “It varies 
ill colour, according to Tliny; that of Magnesia, bordering on 
Macedonia, being of reddish black; tliatbf lUeotia being more red 
than black. The kind found in Troas is black. The most inferior, 
however, of all,” he says, “ is that of Magnesia, in Asia. It has 
been frequently made use of by ancient engravers, especially by 
those of Egypt and Torsia.’* llabylonian cylinders are frequently 
found of this material. Eude inhigli, with Gnostic subjects, used as 
amulets, have been largely manufactured in this shmo. 

Obsidianum — Obsidian. 

Obsidian is a volcanic glass of a blackish greenish colour, con- 
sisting of lava suddenly c-ooled. It is opaque, or slightly trans- 
lucent on the edges of fragments. It is thus noticed by Pliny: 
“ This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes transparent; 
but it is dull to tho sight, and reflects, when attached as a iniirur 
to a wall, tho shadow (jf the object, rallier Ilian the imago. Many 
jiersons use it for jewellery, and J myself have seen solid statues in 
this material of the late Emperor Augustus, of very considerable 
thickness.” Intagli of this material are vciy rare. 

Basaltes — ^Basalt. 

Basalt is an igneous rock, usually of a dark green or brownish 
black colour, and of a veiy fine grain. Intagli and scai'abaii of a 
very late period among tho Egyptians arc only to ho luct with of 
this material. There are also some Gnostic amulets ot th^s stone. 
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It was frequently employed for statues by the Egyptians, and by 
the Komaiis of the ago of Adrian. It is the “ basanites ” of riiny. 

rOUVHYRITKS — rOllWlYRY. 

l*orpliyry is a stone of a beautiful red colour, thickly dissoininaf ed 
wilh white crystfils of feldspar. It receives a fine polish, and has 
been chiefly used for columns, vases, and bas-reliefs. A few intagli 
of an early imperial date occur in this material. It was also em- 
ployed by Italian artists at the Iiovival. 

Orii IT — Si-mr kn r i n k . 

The serpentine met with in Italy, which is called serpen tin o aii- 
tico, is of a dark dull green colour, with long whitisli spots. It was 
called by the aiicients marmor, “ ophites,” or memphitos, and was 
obtained, as its name imports, from the neighbourhood of Memphis. 

' « Granitk. 

Granite is a primitive rook, whose constituent parts are feldspar, 
quartz, and mica. The red or Egyptian variety (the red feldspar 
predominating) was principally used by the ancients. Tlie variety 
of granite called syenite is composed of feldspar, quartz, and horii- 
blond(?. Though deriving itKS name from Syonc, in Egypt, but little 
of it is met with in I hat jilace, the rock there being chiefly granite. 
The syenite of anliquity, used for statues, was really granite. 

The Egyptians wore the only pcojile who engraved small objects 
on serpentine and granite. Scaraban, bearing hieroglyphics, of these 
materials frequently occur. 


Imitations. 

fllie art of imitating gems or precious stones was well known to 
the anoiimts. The Egyptians wort undoubtedly in possession of this 
art, as several valuable examples sufficiently 2U*ovo. Pliny tolls us 
that the Greeks and Homans were equally skilful in imitating 
emeralds and other transparent stones, by colouring crystals; they 
also nianufactured onyx and sardonyx by cemcriling red and dark- 
colourcd chalcedony to a white layer. Camci have been also 
imitated by fusing together coloured layers of glass, which when 
cooling was made to receive the impression of the relieved figure it 
was intended to imitate. In the possession of the author is a paste 
head of Omphalo, imitating a ciameo of sardonyx, so exquisitely 
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done as to almost doocivc an experienced jndge. Pastes, or imi- 
tations of .engraved gems in intaglio, are to bo soon in many col- 
lections. Ancient objects of this kind are much prized, tlieir value 
boins independent of the material, for wo have become acquainted 
by the means of these imitations with several admirable works, the 
originals of which liave not come down to us. Countless modcim 
imitations of these are also to bo frequently mot with. 

Tmpumssions. 

The finest order of gems being seldom within the means of 
private purchasers, the prevailing histo for engraved gems, find the 
impossibility for amateurs and artists to visit every cabinet find 
collection, luis led to the necessity of making collections of impres- 
sions of engraved gems, in plaster, snl])hui*, and other inaterifils. 
Excepting the nature of the stone itself, these impressions are a 
complcto image of the gem, find serve, as well as the original, for 
tlio researches of the historian, the artist, and the archfcologist. The 
art of malciiig these impressions and imitations, places all that con- 
st itnl os the true value of the original within the most moderfito 
i^xponditurc. These impressions hfivo bc< 3 n miiltiplicMl, and sys- 
tematic collections have been formed most useful for the study of 
eugraved gems. Pickier made a largo collection of impressions of 
tho most boantiful stones, hut did not publish tho catalogue, which 
he intended to coiniiile. Lippert mfido a very cxtensivii collection 
of imjne.ssioiis, find the learned catalogue which ho drew iq) is most 
useful for their study ; but the best iinitfitions of tlio antique arc 
the pastes executed by Tfissio, Tho engraving and tint of tho gom 
are et)pied with exi^’fiordinai y fidelity. Tassic s collection, perhaps 
tho most complete in Europe, amounts to fibout ir),O0i>, and com- 
prises ffie-similcs of fill the most celebrated gems. Paspe published a 
catfilogne of them. Collections of those im])ressioiis would ho of flic 
greatest advantage and utility, if their sol eetioii was made with some 
care, if pfivticiilar attention was paid not to mix modern works with 
ancient works, fmd also if the nature of tlio material, tho form and 
dimensions of the stone, and the cabinet in which it was to bo found, 
were carefully indicated. Collections of impressions in sulphur and 
inscagliola arc frequent in Italy. Those of Paoletti, and pfu ticu- 
larly those of Ofidcs at Eomo, are remarkable for their careful finish. 

Ancient imprcss/ions of intagU in fine clay (yl) (TV)ixavTpU the scal- 
ing earth of tho Greeks), are frequently found, sometimes with tho 
impress of a nionogram on the reverse. I'lu^y are sujiposed to he 
tcssorie, or tokens given by the owner of tho impressed seal. 
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PALTEOGUxVPKY, OR INSCRirTlONS. 

I. 

Aim and Utility of its Study. 

"llie study of ancient inscriptions is termed palaiograpliy. These 
inscriptions are isolated, or traced on some monument of arehitecituro, 
sculpture, &c., or on vases or paintings. VVe shall licr^ treat alone, 
of inscriptions, properly so called, giving the text of laws, decrees, 
public accounts, dedications, votive and laudatory inscriptions, 
historical narratives and documents, epitaphs, &c. The Greeks 
generally gave to inscriptions the name of epigraph, or epigram, 
cTrtypa/i/xa. ^JMie Romans termed them inscriptio, titiiliis, 
marmor, lapis, monumcntiim, mcmoiia, tabula, monsa, epita- 
])hium, &o., according to ^ their distinction, and tho natuio of the 
text they present. The importance of Ihe study of ancient in- 
scriptions need not be dwelt on here, inscriptions are the real 
archives of the annals of ancient nations. They are tho coii- 
temporane(jiis witnesses of the event and of tho men whoKse 
menioiy they hand down. They be.ar umpiestionable cvidonccis 
of authenticity, and are conse(piontly deserving of eveiy con- 
fidence. Their public exhibition during centuries to tho eyes 
of numerous people who might Jiiid an interest in contradicting 
tlieni, give them a character of truth and a general sanction which 
tlie narratives of liistorians do not always insj^iro, who may have 
Jiad opposing interests in the same historical fact. 

The study of paheography, or at least tho knowledge of its 
results, is therefore tho first duty of tho historian of aneient 
nations, lie will find in thorn important data regarding tho 
chronology, the geography, the religious systems, the civil go- 
vernment, tho laws and administration of affairs, tho state of 
individuals, tho affiliations of illustrious families, the customs, 
manners, even the very prejudices of aneient societies ; and in 
regard to eveiything which is connected with the oiganization of 
tJie societies, iJic magistrates, the public revenue and its em- 
ployment, with militaiy organization, wars and alliances, lastly 
witli tlicir mode of iulollcctual life, their progress in knowledge, 
their languages, their dialects, and their system of writing. It 
is to inscriptions that history is mainly indebted for the gi’eator 
ninni^er of the corrections, which have cast their light on obscure 
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passages of the great writers of autiqnify, or have rectified their 
erroneous assertions. “ A great number of inscriptions, especially 
those recording groat events, laws, or decrees of the government, 
which it was important for every citizen to know, supplied to some 
extent the want of the art of printing. When, for exaintdo, 
the laws of the twelve tables at Itomo were set up in public, their 
public exhibition was equivalent to their publication by means of 
the art of printing, for every Roman might go and read them, and 
if he liked, take a copy of them for his private use. Previous to 
the invention of the art of printing, inscriptions sot up in a public 
place were jthe most convenient means of giving publicity to that 
which it was necessary or useful for every citizen of the State to 
know,. Inscriptions therefore arc,, next to the literature of the 
ancients, the most important sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of their public, religious, social, and private life, and 
their study is indisjionsablo for every one who desires to become 
ijitimately acquainted wiili the history of antiqiiily. For the 
history of the languages they ai*e of paramount importance, since 
in most cases, they show us the different "modes of writing in the 
difterent periods, and exhibit to us the languages in their grand 
progress and dovelo2)mcnt,* though it is manifest that the ancients 
did not bestow that care upon tho accuracy of the langnago and 
orth()gra2)hy whicli wo might ex2)oct, and in many cases they seem 
to have left those things to tho artisan who execulcd tho inserq)- 
tion. After the overthrow of the IJoman Emi>ire in the west, 
insei*i2)tioiis continued to bo made very frccxnently ; but as tiui 
ignorance of the middle classes increased, and as all knowledge 
became more and more confined to the 2)riosihood, tlie custom of 
making certain things; known by means of i]iseri2)fioMs giadually 
fell into disuse, until the art of printing did away with it almost 
entirely.”*' 


II. 

Materials which hear iNScRirxioNS, and Varieties ok Tnscrii'tions. 

All solid materials known to tho ancients were employed hy 
them for tho iniipose oi iuseiibing or engraving inscrii)tions, 
wood, clay, stones, rocks, marble, metals, ivory, find nitiUclnl 
materials, but csijocially bronze in (iJreeco and in iho lionian 
Enquire for inscriptions of general interest. Inscriptions are usually 
— 1 . Inscrihedy that is to say, simjdy traced with a biiisli on hard 
materials. Tho greater number of this desciii)lioii has been found 


‘‘ Pcauiy Cyd(»i»u (liu." 
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in Egypt on parts of the temples, on rough stones, and on fragments 
of pottery. 2. Engraved, the letters of which are traced in a 
concave form or in intaglio, on stone, marble, or metal ; 5x11 Greek, 
J‘]triiscan, and Itonian inscriptions are done in this manner; the 
h]gyptians alone engraved their inscriptions in relief. 3. Laid on, 
being composed of bronze letters, wrought separately, and afiei- 
warcls attached by cramps to the monument which they ormi- 
mented. These have almost all disappeared, cither from the etfeets 
of time or cupidity, but the holes for the cramps partly, however, 
t 5 iko their place. It was thus the leaiued Seguier, by iiiciins of {in 
(*X 5 ict cast of these holes, which are seen on the fa(;5ide of the 
■\laison Garreo, at Nismes, succeeded in establishing the form of 
each letter, and in restoring the inscription in bronze of that 
tcinplo. lly these ingenious means, applied to other buildings, the 
same success luxs been obtained. 


III. 

lIliLATJVK JmPOUTANCK OF 1 NSCRIPTrONS. 

Trav(*lloi*s in {inciont countries laive fuinished us with a number 
of inscriptions, anvl many arc now known belonging to the great 
nations of antiiputy; India, rh(eni(jia, Tersia, Babylonia, Balmyrsi, 
( ^irtli.'ige, Spiiin. W'e shall, however, treat only of tho inscriptions 
belonging to tho four n5xtions wliich wo liave chosen as the chief 
(jhjecis of our inquiries. Fijvst, in relative imporisinco, may be 
pLiced the more extended inscriptions, as from the number of words 
51 number of facts may be elicited, and becjiusc it is rare that a text 
of several lines should not bo something more than a matter of 
private interest, or tho Juinutivo of an unimporhint acti(m. Almost 
e<jually important are hilhi<jwd or friliugnal inscriptions, the texts of 
whi(di are expressed in two or sevcr5xl languages at once, one being 
51 translation of tJio other. Such are — 1 . The inscription found at 
Fngubium, which is in Etruscan.,and in T-iatin. 2. The celebrated 
inscription of ]{osctt5i, in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in Greek. 
'I'ho grciit importance of this kind is sufficiently evident, tho text 
of wiiicli, in a known language, is the translation of tho noigh- 
Ixairing text, written iu a langii5ige and in an alphabet which is 
not knou'ii. To such inscriptions we are indebted for the discovery 
of several ancient alphabets. 

A great nund^er of ancient inscriptions have been brought to 
f]uropc, travellers have seen a still gi’eator number in the countries 
they have ])assed through, and not being able to remove them, tliey 
have tak(;n copies of them ; but very few of these are strictly 
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faithful, as copies of tho samo inscription made by different travel- 
lers, have frequently proved their incorrectness. ’When those 
copies are carefully compared they arc sometimes sufficient for a 
skilful critical scholar to re-establish the text in its purity; but it 
Averc to bo wished for, that tho exorcise of this ciitical ingenuity 
was not necessary. A fac-siraile of tho inscription, taken with a 
sheet of damp paper prcsstul against it, and then allowed to diy, 
would obviate all these inconveniences. A fac-similo of that kind 
cannot contain any error, or the substitution of one letter for 
another. It has this merit also, that it retains tho st}'lo of tlio 
letters in all i ts purity and exactness, an undeniable advantage, as 
tho characters of that stylo afford a certain indication io dct(ninino 
the epoch and ago of a monument, "riiis mode of taking an im- 
pression is strongly recommended to all travellers. 

IV. 

ClUTTCAL KnoWLEJ)GI-: of iNSeini'TJOXS. 

• 

Tho text of inscriptions is generally remarkabh? fur its concit^u- 
ness, energy, and precision; these witli tho amdents were Hie three 
essential characteristics, whicli constitute what has been termed 
“ the lajiidiiry style.’^ Abbreviations abound in thorn, '^^riicso con- 
sequently require a particular study, and the best I.atin scholar 
might fail in reading even a short inscription, if he had not devolcd 
liimsclf to tlioir study. Besides the ahbreviations, Gieck and Latin 
inscriptions prc.s(;nt a nuinhor of pcciiliarifies ()j)posed to tho usual 
synt.'ix of their language, peculiarities whicli critics liave cha- 
racterized by terms, which they name — 1. Anacvhitlion, a want of 
connection bcfAVocnHho verb and tho nominative case, as (H VITAS 
. . . CO-OPTAVMKIINT. 2. Aniiphms, when one case is put for 
another, as TATUOMO FB ATIU for rATKONT FlLVriMS. 3. Pro- 
tomterou, when a word or plirase is not in itsiilaco. 4. Ellrpsi.% or sup- 
pression of words essential to tho clearness of the sonteiico, such as 
conjunctions ; words relative to relationship, to the nation, to cere- 
monies, &c. 5. Tautology^ or useless repetition of the samo idea. In 
regard to Greek insciiptions, wo must also add to their difficulties 
the use of different dialects and local modes of expression, the varia- 
tions of inflections through the effects of lime, tho habits which viliato 
tho regular termination of words, tho use of certain words, verbs, 
modes of speech, &c. Tho ignorance of the engraver adds some- 
times io these difficulties, careful disci imination and gri'at praclico 
will, however, bo sufficient to guard against being led into error in 
th6 in lorp rotation of inscriptions by luislakes of Huti kind. 
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In general Greek and Latin inscriptions are in prose ; a great 
nninbcr, however, are in verse, and are styled “ metric inscriptions.” 
Homo are found in which verso is conjoined with prose, especially 
in sepulchral inscriptions. There are also some which are com- 
posed at the same time of a few lines of Latin, and of a few lines of 
Greek. A Roman funereal cippus in this stylo was lately dis- 
covered at Lyons. The Latin portion informs us that this cippus 
had been placed on the tomb of Lltcketia Valeuia, by Sextus Avius 
IIeiimerus, her husband. Four linos in Greek arc placed beneath. 
They arc two verses whioli contain a moral refloclion against envious 
persons, and are a bad copy of an epigram on that subject in thos 
Greek Anthology. 


V. 

C'LASSIFiC.VnOM OF InsCUJI'TIOXS. 

Tt is the subject which ought to regulate the classification of 
inscriptions. There is a^ variety of opinions with regard to the 
most (jonvenioTit and proper plan of classifying inscriptions, for 
ii» a largo collection of inscriptions, divisions and subdivisions might 
be carried out to a largo extent. Largo classes or divisions will 
bo found more useful, as tliey will bo sufiicieiit to make out with 
sullieicnt compleieii(?ss the natiDo of an inscription lately dis- 
covered ; and to eoniiect it, by its iuterprotation, with monuments 
of the same kind. Wo may tliorefore ado2)t the following classifi- 
cation of ancient inscriptions : — 

I. RE I jlGIOL'S.— Honours paid to the gods, demigods, and h.) 
heroes : vows, dedications, religious cei*emonics, foundations, altars, 
sacrifices, taurobolia, suovctaurilia, libations, invocations, im2)reca- 
tions, moral precepts. 

II. 1I1HT(.)RJ(^AL. — Laws, decrees, treaties of peace, of alliance, 
of hospitality, public acts of all kinds, accounts and public inven- 
tories, lists of priests, magistrates,, warriors who died in the service 
of the Htatc, services rendered to the State by citizens, honours 
decreed to a private individual in his lifetime, marbles hearing 
the indication of an epoch, chronological facts, calendars, inscrip- 
tions not 1)elungiiig to any other class, hut bearing a date, acts of 
cities and of corporations, texts containing the names of jdaces and 
other geographical information, such as milliavy columns; tlie dedi- 
cations of public monuments, not religious edifices ; the allocutions 

kings, magistrates, and all inscriptions indicating a public 
observance, a fact relative to tlie manners and customs, to the state 
of individuals, to social organization, &c. 
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III. SCIENTIFIC. — Expressing some principles of the sciences, 
some processes of tho arts, bearing the names of artists or writers ; 
the causes and periods of disease and death ; the names of trades. 

IV. FUNEEEAL. — Traced on cippi, stelao, sarcophagi, cenotaphs, 
&c., and relative to whatever concerns the tombs and funerals of 
tho ancients, if the quality of the deceased does not make him an 
historic personage, or the text of tho inscription, a geographical or 
a chronological monument. 

V. CITltlSTlAN. — Tho four divisions wo have given may bo 
followed by this important class of inscriptions, as they, for tho 
most part, belong to the lioman period, and are written in tho same 
language with those of Rome. 

In general, it is the principal subject which marks out the inscrip- 
tion as belonging to one chiss or the other; the cippus of an obscure 
private individual, without titles and without oflico, shall bo consi- 
dei’cd as belonging to tho funereal class, if it does not present any 
indication relative to subjects which belong to oiu^ of the former 
classes. Tho invocation to tho Gods Manes will not change its 
attribution, for those gods preside alone otcr funereal ceremonies. 

VI. 

IIlSroIlY OF r'AL.EOOllArilY. 

The importance of inscrii^tions has boon recognised by learned 
incji of all ages. Even in ancient times great importance was 
attached to theso monuments as tho most anthentio archives of 
nations, to which wore entrusted their puhlie and private rights; 
treaties of all kinds, laws, and tho memories of great deeds, as well 
as of great citizens, 'were consigned to them by tho order or by the 
appr<jhation of tho grateful city. There were collectors of inscrip- 
tions oven in ancient times. Tho historian Eiihemerus was tho 
lirst, according to Eusebius and Lactaiitius. Athenmus relates tliat 
Philoehorus collected also, in a siiceial work, tho inscriptions 
which ho saw in the different states of Gj ccco. The historians He- 
rodotus, Pausanias, and others, mention several of them, not indeed 
for tho same pui-pose as Philocliorus, who set an example in that, 
respect to the j)al.'eogi’aphist of modem times. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustcs, who wrote in Greek a Christian Topography in 645 a.d., 
introduced several inscriptions in it. It is through liis work that 
we have become acquainted with the celebrated Greek inscription of 
Adulis (tho monumeiitum Adulitaimin) relative to the conquests of 
Ptolemy Euorgetes, King of Egypt, in Asia. I^hc original marble 
has perished, witli many others, tho text of whieli the manuscript 
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of Cosmaa has preserved. At tlio revival of letlers, Petrarcli sought 
inscriptions, as well as in aim scripts and medals, but his chief in- 
terest was in studying them, without uniting them in a systematic 
collection. In the littcenth century, the study assumed great im- 
portance, and among the travellei*s of that age, Cyriacus of Ancona 
was the first who transcribed in his itinerary the inscriptions which 
ho met with in Europe and the Levant. At the same period Felix 
Feliciano, Joannes Marcanova, and Fra Giocondo, were remai kable 
for their zail in their researches for ancient iiiscrijitions ; tlio lattcir 
especially, two volumes in inaiiuscrixit of whom still exist in the 
library of the ( Jiaptcr of Verona, his native city. In the sixteenth 
century collections of inscriptions wore published. I’cutinger 
brought out the first at Augsburg, in 1505 ; then followed those of 
John TIuttich, Mayence, 1520 to 1525, of Fnlvio Orsini, or ('olocci, 
which has been wrongly attributed to Mazzoclii, who was only the 
printer of it. Works of this kind were soon multiplied; inscribed 
monumonts, collci^tod in all parts of the lioman dominions, wore 
engraved or transcribed, and the collection of Siuetius, increased by 
.lustusLipsius (Leyden, 15B8), is considered the first which lias been 
arranged in methodic order, and is remarkable also for its fidtdity 
and the exc(illcnt criticisms on the texts. It served as a model to 
the numerous works of that kind which appeared in Europe in the 
following centuries. llcsides general collections, particular collec- 
tions of a province or of a single city engaged the attention of tho 
learned. Jnscriptions of a particular kind were also collected. 
Some particular colJcctious contained motric inscriptions, in Gr(‘ck 
and Latin verses ; others, those which wore comiecti^d with a special 
subject. The Doctor Aiinlhal ]\lariotti, of Tcrugia, has loft an unedited 
collection of epigraphs relating to j^hysiciaiis and medicine. Puhlic 
and inivale collcjctions of original marbles wore formed in many 
places, and iiiiojpretors were also found to describe and publish them, 
(h’ntcr undertook an universal collection of all known inscriptions; 
Graivius and Grouovius published an edition of it revised and 
augmented in 1707. Muratoui j^iiblisliod a similar collection in 
1 7d0. TTioso two works form, with tho supplement of Donati, a 
complete body of insciiptions, which exhibit all the riches and 
all the interest attached to tho aulhcntic doeuments which con- 
stitute the science of paheography. In 1028 tho learned Solden 
published liis “ Marmora Arundclliana,” in which tho Greek 
inscriptions brouglit from Sm^una, and purchased by the Earl of 
Arundel, are deciphered and illusti’atcd. These inscriptions, with 
several others collected h}’ Sir George AVhcler, iJawkins, Boiiverie, 
and W ood, were again published in a new and splendid form in 
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17(53 by Dr. Richard Chandler, under the title of “Mamora Oxo- 
niensia.” 

The study of inscriptions became more extended every day. 
Mallei published his Arte Critica Lapidaria, an unfinished work, 
exhibiting great learning, but too extensive to bo of general use. 
Padre Zaccheria published a work witli that aim, ])ut in his Insti- 
tuzioiii Tjapidario ho deviates too frequently from his subject, 
and devotes more attention to teaching the art of composing inscrip- 
tions than that of docipliering ancient inscriptions. Morcelli 
attempted both in his tvcalise “ De Stilo Inscriptioimm.” It is the 
best elementary work on that subject. A more convenient and loss 
extensive work has been comjulcd by M. Spotoriio, in his “ Tj*attato 
doirArto Rpigrafica,” published at Savona, 18 J 3. An oxti'cmoly use- 
ful, though not very accurate, collection of inscrii)tions is that 
published by J . C. Orclli, Zurich, 1828. The most complete collection 
of Greek inscriptions is the great work in two largo folios, of which 
A. Bocok undertook the editorship. It bears the title of “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,” tho first vol. was published in 1828, Ihe 
second in 1813. Tho inscriptions in thisVork have been arranged 
aticording to tho countries and localities in which they wore found, 
and have boon most judiciously classified. This work has (jxoreisod 
an important influence on tho scholars of our time, and has been the 
cause of a prodigious number of inscriptions having been brought 
to light by tiavellcrs which were before unknown, (^ol. Leake, 
Sir Charles Folio wes, and ]\rr. J Tamil ton, have copied and ro])rod need 
in their travels a largo number of iiiscriptions from Ci recce and Asia 
Minor. In Franco a most imporlant work lias been published b}’- Mr. 

1 ietroniic, 1 8-12, eiitilled “ Rceucil dos inscriptions Grccques ot Latinos 
de rEgyptc.*' Mr. Rangabe of Alhens has published in liis “ Anti- 
(piites IJcllciiiques,’" a number of inscriptions discovered hi Gicoco 
since its freedom. Dr. ITenzcn, of Home, is at present devoting 
much time to collecting and editing Greek and lioman inscriptions. 

The discov^ery of an aiicioiit Christian cemetery or eataciomh in 
1578, extending like a vast subterranean city, far and wide, beneath 
and along the Via Salaria, near Rome, forms an epoch in the seieiico 
of Christian Archccology, Tho inscriptions found in them excited 
the enthusiasm and x'icty of tho most celebrated ant’uxuarians of tho 
day. Bosio devoted his time to collecting and deciphering tho 
inscriptions with an earnestness and enthusiasm unparalleled. Ho 
however did not live to enjoy the reward of his labours. They 
were jiublislicd in Italian in 1(532, under the title of lioma 
fc>otterauea, and tbo work was afterwards reproduced in Latin, with 
considerable additions, by Aringhi, Boldetti and Marangoni, spent 
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more than thirty years in the exploration of the catacombs and othe: 
sacred antiquities of Borne. A portion of the results was published 
by IJoldetti in 1720, but by far the greater part still remained in 
manuscript, which was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1737. A 
collection of Christian inscriptions is included in Muratori’s “ Novus 
"rhesaurus Yeterura Inscriptionum,” though the great body of them 
is of course profane. The most critical find scholarly work on these 
incriptions is the publication of the Cavalier do Rossi, undertaken at 
the express solicitation of Card Mai. Sr. do Rossi’s first volume as 
the title implies, “ Inscriptioncs Christiana) Urbis Rom 80 , Septimo 
Saioulo Antiqiiiores,” 1857 to 1863, contains only the Christiai 
inscriptions of tlio city of Romo, and of those only the inscriptions 
which are anterior to the sixth century, and of whoso genui . cncss, 
as well as ago, no reasonable doubt can bo entertained. 

Collections of ancient inscriptions liavo been formed in the princi- 
pal museums of Europe. Tn the British Museum are several im- 
portant inscriptions from the Elgin and Townly collections, among 
which fire the well known Botidoean inscriptions, the Sigean 
inscriptions, and several* other valuable engraved marbles. At 
Oxford are the Arundel marbles, or inscriptions, the most impor- 
tant of which is the eolebratod Parian chronicle, so called from the 
supposition of its having boon made in the island of Paros, b.c. 263. 
At the Vatican, the long gfiUoiy, “ Galleria Tiapidaria,’* loading to the 
IMusoum, presents on ils Wfills fho finest known ccdlection of ancient 
sepulchral inscriptions in Latin and in Greek, amounting to 
upwards of 3000 cxfunplcs. In the Florentine Gallery is a hall of 
inscriptions arranged in classes by Lanzi. The museum at Naples 
contains a most interesting collection of inscribed monuments 
fniin Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabim, Pozzuoli, Baia, Cuma. 
Within the last few years all tho inscriptions found in Greece are 
placed in the Theseum, witliin the walls of the Propylma, or in the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

It remains foi* us now to speak of what is most essential in the 
sepfirate study of those inserjiptions which have come down to us, 
belonging to those nations whose monuments wo have undertaken 
to illustrate in this work. Wo shall endeavour to give some general 
hinhs with regard to the principal characteristics of each kind of 
insci’iption, tho variations in the form of the letters, and in the 
orthography of words, tho sigla or numerous abbreviations, and to 
the means of discovering the period of an inscription which bears 
no precise date. Our chief aim shall bo to give in the following 
chapters tho most important hints on these various subjects which 
must, however, necessarily be very brief and elementary. 
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TTIE PALiEOGEAPHY OF DIFFEEENT NATIONS. 

Egyitian.* 

No nation has loft so many inscriptions as the Egyptian. All its 
monuments ai*e covered with Ihoin. Its temples, palaces, tombs, 
isolated moiinments, present an infinite number of inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic characters. The Egyptians 
rarely executed a statue, or figured representation, without inscrib- 
ing by its side its name or subject. Tliis name is invariably found 
by the side of each divinity, personage, or individual. In each 
painted scene, on each sculptured figure, an inscription, more or less 
extensive, explains its subject. 

The characters used by the Egyptians wore of three kinds — hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The latter has been also termed 
encItM'ial, or popular. The first was doubtless a system of represen- 
tational signs, or picture writing — the earliest form of writing, in the 
first stage of its development ; the hieratic is an abbreviated form 
of the hieroglyphic ; the demotic, a simplified form of the hieratic, 
and a near apprcvich towards the alphabetic system. 

Hieroglyphics (styled by the Egyptians skai n ntr tur— writing 
of sacred words) are composed of signs representing objects of the 
physical world, as animals, plants, stars, man and his dilferent mem- 
bers, and various objects. They are pure or linear, the latter being 
a reduction of the former. The pure were always sculptured or 
painted. The linear were generally used in the earlier papyri, con- 
taining funereal rituals. 

They have been divided into four classes : — 1, representational or 
ikonographio ; 2, symbolic or tropical ; 3, enigmatic ; 4, phonetic. 
From the examination of hieroglyphic insciiptions of different ages, 
it i ; evident that these four classes of symbols wore used promis- 
cuously, accoiding to the pleasure and convenience of the artist. 

* la this chapter we are much indebted to Sir G. Wilkinsons treatise on 
. Hieratic and Demotic writing, in Eawlinson’s Herodotus 
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1. Ikonographio, representational, or imitative hieroglyphics, are 
those that present tho images of the things expressed, as the snn s 
disc to signify the sun, tho crescent to signify tho moon. These 
may be styled pure Jiieroglyphics. This class is the KvpioXoyiKyj 
KOLTO. fiifiricTtv of Clemens Aloxandriniis. 

2. The symbolical, or tropical (by Bunsen termed ideographic), 
substituted one object for another, to which it bore an analogy, as 
heaven and a star expressed night ; a leg in a trap, deceit ; two arms 
stretched towards heaven expresses the word offering ; a censer with 
some grains of incense, adoration; a bee was made to signify an 
obedient people ; the foro-qnarters of a lion, sticngth ; a crocodile, 
rapacity, ^riiis kind of character ai)pears to have been particularly 
invented for the expression of abstract ideas, esj^ecially belonging 
to religion or the royal power. These are the characters generally 
alluded to by tho ancients when they speak of hieroglyphics, and 
are tho most difficult of interpretation. 

3. Enigmatic are those in which an emblematic figure is put in 
lieu of the one intended tp be represented, as a hawk for the sun ; a 
seated figure, with a carved beard, for a god. These three kinds 
were either used alone, or in company with the phonetically written 
word they represented. Thus: 1. I'ho word Kc, sun, might he 
written in letters only, or bo also followed by tho ikonograph, the solar 
disc (which if alone would still have the same meaning — He, the sun). 
So too tho moon, Aah, or luh, was followed by the crescent. In these 
cases tho sign so following the ]>honetic word has been called a 
determinative, fjom its serving to determine the meaning of what pre- 
ceded it. 2. In the same manner, the tropical hieroglyphics might 
be alone or in company witli the word written phonetically; and 
tho expression “to write,” skhai, might be followed or not by its 
tropical hieroglyphic, the “pen and inkstand,” as its dctcrnii native 
sign. 3. 'riie emblematic figure, a liaivlc^ signifying tho “ sun,” 
might also bo alone, or after the name “Ho” written phonetically, 
as a determinafivo sign ; and as a general rule the determinative 
followed, instead of preceding tho names. Determinatives are there- 
fore of three kinds — ikonographic, tropical, and C3nigmatic.* 

* Cliampollion (Palceographie Unlverselle) ascribes fi\e necessity of tbo deter- 
minative sign to the cn»'tom, as among Oriental nations, of omitting the middle 
vowels of words in Egyptian writing; this would produce confusion in res]XJtt to 
words unlike each other in meaning, but written with the same oonsoTiants. Thus, 
the words Nib, an ?6/«, and Ncbi, a plough, were traced in the same manner by two 
hieroglyphical characters, expressing only N and B. All confusion of ideas and 
words, however, was avoiilcd, by placing at the end of each plionetic word an 
additional determinative character, which determined the ineaning of the word, 
and its real pronunciation. 
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4. Phonotio. Phonetic characters or signs were those expressive 
of sounds. They were formed by taking the first letter of the name 
of those objects selected to be the representative of each sound ; 
thus, the name of an eagle, in the Coptic or Egyptian language — 
akhom — began with the sound A, and that bird was taken as a sign 
for that letter ; a iim stood for the letter L, as it was the initial 
letter of laboj or lion, in the Coptic ; a 7nouth was selected to repre- 
sent E, it being the initial letter of ro, or mouth, in Coptic. This 
phonetic principle being admitted, the numbers of figures used to 
represent a sound might have been increased almost without limit, 
and any hieroglyphic might stand for the first letter of its name. So 
copious an alphabet would have been a continual source of eri'or. 
'J'ho characters, therefore, thus applied, were soon fixed, and the 
Eg}’ ptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in writing 
certain words. 

Hieroglyphic writing was employed on monuments of all kinds, 
on temples as well as on the smallest figures, and on l)iif*ks used fin- 
building purposes. On the most ancient monuments this writing 
is absolutely the same as on the most recent h^gyptian work. Out 
of Egypt there is scarcely a single example of a graphic system 
identically the same during a peiiod of over two thousand years. 
The hieroglyphic figures were arranged in vortical columns, or ho- 
rizontal lines, and grouped together as circumstances required, so 
as To leave no spaces unnecessarily vacant. They w-cro written 
from right to left, or from left to right. The order in which the 
characters were to bo l ead, was shown by the direction in which the 
figures are placed, as their heads are invariably turned towards the 
reader. A single line of hieroglyphics— the dedication of a temple 
or of any othci\monumont, for example— proceeds sometimes one 
half from left to right, and the other half from right to lefi.; but in 
this case a sign, such as the sacred tan, an obelisk, which has no 
jiarticiilar direction, is placed in the middle of the inscription, and 
it is from that sign that the two halves (tf the inscription take each 
an opposite direction. 

The period when hieroglyphics— the oldest Egyptian characters 
— were first used, is \niccrtain. They are found in the Great 
Pyramid of the time of the fourth dynasty, and had evidently been 
invented long before, having already assumed a cursive style. This 
shows them to be far older than any other known writing ; and the 
written documents of the ancient languages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, arc of a recent time compared with those of Egypt, oven 
if the date of the Eig-Veda in the fifteenth century b.c. be proved. 
IManotho shows that the invention of wu-iting was kuown in the 
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reign of Atohthis (the son and successor of Mencs), the second king 
of Egypt, when he ascribes to him the writing of the anatomical 
books; and tradition assigned to it a still earlier origin. At all 
events hieroglyphics, and (he use of the pa])yrns, witli the nsual 
] eed pen, are shown to liave been common when the pyramids were 
built ; and their style in the sculptures proves that they" Avore then 
a very old invention. In liierogly^phics of the earliest periotls thoro 
were fewer phonetic characters than in after ages, being nearer to 
the original picture writing. Ihe number of signs also varied at 
clilVerent times; but they may^ be reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 
Various now characters were added at subsequent periods, and a 
still gi-eatcr number were introduced under the Ptolemies and 
Cc'csars, wliich are not found in the early’- inonuments ; some, again, 
of the older times, fell into disuse. 

Hieratic is an abbreviated form of the hieroglyphic ; thus each 
hieroglyphic sign — ikonographic, symibolic, or phonetic— has its 
abridged hieratic form, and this abridged foini has the same import 
.as the sign itself of which^it is a reduced copy. It Avas avi itton from 
right to left, and was the character used by the priests and sacred 
scribes, whence its name. It was invented at least as early as the 
ninth dynasty’- (2240 u.c.), and fell into disuse when the demotic 
had been introduced. The hieratic Avriting was generally used 
for manuscripts, and is also found on the cases of inummies, and on 
isolated stones and tablets. Long inscriptions have been Avritten 
on them Avith a brush. Inscriptions of this kind are also found 
on buildings, Avritten or engraved by^ ancient travellers. Hut its 
most important use Avas in the histojical papyri, and the registers 
of the temples. Most valuable infonnation respecting the chro- 
nology and numeric systems of the Egyptians has bi'on derived from 
them. 

Eemotic, or enchorial, is composed of signs derived from the 
hieratic, and is a simplified form of it, hut from which figurative or 
ikonographic signs are gciiorally’^ excluded, and but few syunbolical 
signs, relative to religion aloud, are retained ; signs nearly approach- 
ing the alphabetic arc chiefly met with in this third kind of writing. 
It was invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. It is 
thus evident that the Egyptians, strictly speaking, had hut one system 
of writing, composed of three kinds of signs, the second and third 
being regularly deduced from the first, and all three governed by 
the same fundamental principles. The demotic was reserved for 
general use among flic Egyptians : decrees and other public acts, 
contracts, some funereal stela3, and priA’ate transactions, were Avritten 
in demotic. The interraodiato text of the Eosetta inscription is of 
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this kind. It is not quite certain when the demotic first cnme into 
use, but it was at least as early as the reign of Psamraeticlnis 11., of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty (604 ii.c.) ; and it had therefore long been 
employed when TTevodotus visited Kgypt. Soon after its invention it 
was adopted for all ordinary pni-poses. 

The chief objects of interest in the study of an Egyptian in- 
scription are its historiiial indications, '^lliese are found in the 
names of kings or of chief officers, and in the dates thc}' contain. 
The names of kings are alwa^’s enclosed in an oval called cartouche. 
An oval contains either the royal title or prcnonien, or the proper 
name or nomeii of the king. Ihe royal title is more frequently 
found, and though there are a great many of them which bear a 
great i-escinhlance to one another, 3 'et none are exactly similar, each 
of these ovals containing a title, belongs to a separate king, whom it 
designates particidarly. An accurate study of these ovals having 
led to the knowledge of connecting the ovals containing titles 
with the kings who bore them, and thcrohy forming a list of these, 
founded on and confirmed by monumonls.^this oval containing the 
title or prcnonien, though alone, has thus become a most important 
historical indication, and we are thus able to attribute, with ev(iiy 
cci tainly, the monuments hearing this oval to the reign of the king 
designated by the oval, or to tho ]*eign of tho king who was latest 
in date of Ihe two or more which are sometimes found on tho same 
monument. The greatest atbnition ouglit to be i)aid to those ovals ; 
Iheir presence adds to the value of any inscription, which contains 
one or more in its text. I'he oval containing the pi(»per riame,''or 
iiomen, frequently follows Iho oval containing tho title, a group of 
two signs, asciniciiclc and a bee, meaning “Lord of an obedient 
roople,” is placed over tlie prenoincn ; and another groiqi of two 
signs, a goose and a solar disc, is placed over 
the Tiomen, and in tliis case the royal legend is 
ooinpleto. This latter group which reads Phra 
or lla, Se. (“ Son of the Sun ”) is a title common 
10 ail the kings of Egypt, and wo have thus Iho 
complete designation of each king. For ex- 
ample, “ Lord of an obedient people (first gi*oup 
of two signs). Sun, guardian of justice and 
ti uth, approved by Ka (oval containing title or 
lU'cnomcn). Son of the Sun (second group of 
two signs). Beloved of A mnn. llameses (oval 
proper name).” Such is the royal legend of Rameses Tl. Iho 
kings of tho eighteenth dynasty assumed the additional title of 

Jiord of tho Fpper and Lower Country,” which was placed over 
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their prenomen. The first sign of tlio oval, containing the title, is 
always the disc of the sun, and this sign, as well as all the others 
of ovals of this kind, is ikonographio or symbolic. In the ovals 
containing j^ropcr names, on the contrary, the signs are eitlier 
entirely phonetic, or ikonographic and phonetic mixed together. 
The names of Egyptian gods sometimes forming a portion of the 
proper names of kings and individuals, frecpiontly the figure itself 
of the god, or his animal representative, was placed instead of 
the phonetic signs which would have represented that part of 
his name in the oval : thus the name of the king Thotmcs is 
spelt by an ibis (I'hoth), and the usual signs of M and S. The 
semicircle at the end of an oval denotes the name to be that of a 
female. 

The dates which are found with these royal legends are also of 
great importance in an historical point of view, and monumenls 
whicli bear any numerical indications are exceedingly rare. These 
numerical indications are either the ago of the deceased on a funereal 
tablet, or the number of , different consecrated objects whicli he has 
offered to the gods, or the date of an event mentioned in the in- 
scription. Dates, properly so called, are the most interesting to 
collect ; they are expressed in hieroglyphic cyphers, single linos ex- 
press! i»g the number of units up to nine, when an arbitraiy sign 
represents 10, another 100, and another 10,000. 

The most celebrated Egyptian inscriptions are those of the Eosetta 
stone. This stone, a tablet of black basalt, contains three inscrip- 
tions, one in hieroglyphics, another in demotic or enchorial, and a 
third in the (Ireek language. The inscriptions are to the same 
purport ill each, and are a decree of the priesthood of Memphis, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphancs, about the year n.c. 190. “Ptolemy 
is there styled King of Dpper and Lower Egypt, 8on of the gods 
Philopatores, approved by Pthah, to whom Pa has given victory, a 
living image of Ainun, son of Pa, I'tolemy Immortal, beloved by 
Pthah, God Epiphancs, most ^acions. In tho date of tlie decree 
wo are told the names of the priests of Alexander, of tho gods 
So teres, of tho gods Adelphi, of the gods Euergetye, of the gods 
Philopatores, of the god Epiphancs himself, of Berenice Energetis, 
of Arsinoe I'hiladolphus, and of Arsinoe I'hilopator. The preamble 
mentions wi4h gratitude the services of tho king, or rather of his 
wise minister Aristomenes; and the enactment orders that tho 
statue of the king shall be worshipped in every temple of Egypt, 
and be carried out in the processions with those of the gods of 
the country ; and lastly that tho decree is to ho carved at the 
foot of every statue of tho king in sacred, in common, and in 
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' Greek writing.*'* (Sharpe.) It is now in the Ihitish Museum. 
This stone is remarkable for haying led to the discovery of the 
system pursued by the Egj^ptians in their monumental writing, 
and for having furnished a koy to its inteipretation, Dr. Young 
giving the first hints by establishing the phonetic value of 
the hiercjglyphic signs, which wore followed up and carried 
out by Champollion. 

Another important and much more ancient inscription is the 
tablet of Abydos in the Hritish Museum. It was discovered by Mr. 
lianks in a chamber of the temple at Abydos, in ISIS. Tt is now 
gieatly disfigured, but Avhen perfect it represented an offering made 
by Jtanicses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, to his iU’cdecossors on 
the throne of Egypt. The tablet is of fine limestone, and origin- 
ally contained the names of fifty-two kings disposed in the two 
upper lines, twent 3 "-six in each lino, and a third or lower line with 
the name and jjrenoiiieu of Itameses 1 1. or 1 1 1 . repeated twenty-six 
tijiios. On the upper line, beginning from the right hand, are tlic 
names of monarchs anterior to the twelfth dynasfy. The names 
in the second lino are those of inonandis of the twelfih, and the 
eighteenth or niuetconth dynasties. The King Uaniesos II. pro- 
bably stood on the right hand of the tablet, and on the other is the 
lower part of a figure of Osiris. The lateral inscription is the speech 
of the deceased kings to “their sou” Itamcses IJ. 

'riio tablet of Kauiak, now in one of the halls of the Koyal 
Library at Paris, was discovered by Burton in a chamber situated 
in the south-east angle of the temple-palace of Thebes, and was 
published by its discoverer in bis “ Exeerpta Hieroglyph ica.** ''J’lio 
elinmbor itself was fully described by Iiosellini in his “ ^lonumenti 
Stoj’ici.” The kings are in two rows, overlooked each of tliem by a 
large figure of Thbtmes I J i., the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. 
In the row to the loft of the cntraiuie are thirtj'-ono names, and in 
that to the right are thirty, all of them predecessors of Thotmes. 
T'ho Theban kings who ruled in Upper Egypt during the usurpa- 
tion of the ITyksos invaders are also exhibited among the lists. 
Over the head of each king is his oval, containing his royal titles. 

A most valuable tablet of kings lias been latel}’ discovered by Mi*. 
Marviette in a tomb near Memphis. It contains two rows of kings’ 
namc§,cach twenty-nine in number. Six have been wholly obliterated 
out of the upper row, and five out of the lower row. The upjier row 
eontaiiis the names of Karacses II. and his predecessors, who seem all 
meant for kings of Upper Egypt, or kings of Memphis who ruled 

* A second copy of tliis inscription, in hieroglyphic and demotic characters, has 
been found by Professor Lopsius in tlic court of the great kinplc of Isis, at Philio. 
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over Upper Egppt, while the names in the lower row seem meant for 
contemporaneous High Priests of Memphis, some or all of whom 
may have called themselves kings of Lower Egypt. The result of 
the comparison of this tablet with other authorities, namely Manetho, 
Eratosthous, and the tablet of Abydos, is supposed by some to con- 
tradict the longer views of chronology held by Bunsen, Lopsius and 
others, 'i'lius, reading the list of names backwards from Bamesos II. to 
Amosis, the first of the eighteenth dynasty, this tablet, like the tablet 
of Abydos, immediately jumps to the kings of Manetho’s twelfth 
dynasty; thus arguing that the intermediate five dynasties men- 
tioned by Manetho must have been reigning contcmporaneousl}^ 
with the others, and add no length of time to a table of chronology. 
Hiere is also a further omission in this tablet of four more dynasties. 
Tliis tablet would thus seem to confirm the views of the opponents 
of the longer chronology of Bunsen and others, by striking out from 
the long chronology two periods amounting together to 1 536 years. 
But a complete counterpart of the tablet of Memphis lias been recently 
found at Ab^’dos by Mr. IMarictte, fully confirming the chronology 
of Manetho, and bearing (Tut the views of Bunsen and I^epsius. The 
Moniteur publishes a letter from Mr. I^lariettc, containing the follow- 
ing statement: — “At Abydos 1 have discovered a magnificent coun- 
terpart of tho tablet of Sakharah (Memphis), Seti 1., accompanied by 
his son, subsequently Baineses 11. (Sosostris), presents an offering 
to soveniy-six kings drawn up in lino before him. Menos (the first 
king of the first dynasty on Manetho’s list) is at their head. From 
Mones to Seti 1., this formidable list paKsses through nearly all tho 
dynasties. first six are represented therein, ^\b are next 

introduced to sovereigns still unknown to us, belonging to the 
obscure period which extends from the end of the sixth to 
tho beginning of tho eleventh. From the eleventh to tho 
eighteenth the n(3W fable follows the beaten track, which it does 
not quit again during the reign of Thotmes, Amenophis, and 
the first Jiameses. If in this new list everything is not 
absolutely now, wo at least find in it a valuable confirmation of 
Manetbo’s list, and in the present si ate of science wo can hardly 
expect more. Whatever confirms Manetho gives us confidence 
in our own efforts, even as whatever contradicts it weakens 
tho results we obtain. The new tablet of Abydos is, moreover, 
tho completost and best preserved monument we possess in this 
respect. Its style is splendid, ^nd there is not a single cartouche 
or oval wanting. It has been found engraved on one of the walls 
of a small chamber in the large Temple of Abydos.” 

An important stone bearing a Greek inscription with equivalent 
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Egyptian hieroglyi)liics has boon discovered this year (18G0) by 
l*rofessor Lepsiiis, at San, the former Tanis, tho chief scene of tbe 
grand architectural undertakings of Kamescs II. I’ho Greek in- 
scription consists of seventy-six lines, in tho most perfect, preservation, 
dating from tho time of Ptolemy Euergetes 1. (288 b.c.) Tho 
hieroglyphical inscription lias thirty-seven linos. Jt was also found 
that a demotic inscription was oi*dcrcd to be fidded by the priests, 
on a stono or brass stele, in tho sacred writing of the Egyptians and 
in Greek characters ; this is unfoiinnately wanting. The contents 
of the inscription aro of great interest. It is dated tho 9th year tho 
7 til Apellaius — 17 Tybi, of tiio reign of Euergetes I. The priests of 
Egypt camo togethe.r in Canopus to cedebrato the birthday of 
Euergetes, on the Tith Hies, and his assumption of tho royal honour 
on tho 28th of tho same month, when they passed the decree hero 
publislied. They enumerate all the good deeds of the king, amongst 
them the merit of having recovered in a military ex])cdition the 
sacred images, cari-ied olf in former times by tho Persians, and 
order great honours to be paid in reward for his services. The stniio 
is twenty-two centimetres high and soveAty-six (jontimetn.s wide, 
and is completely covered by tho inscriptions. Tho discovery of 
this stono is of the greatest importance for hieroglyphio}d studies. 

We may mention hero another inscribed tablet, th(i celebrated 
Isiac table in tlio IVIuseum at Turin. Jt is a tablet in bronze, 
covered with lOgyptian figures or hieroglyphics engraved or sunk, 
the outlines being filled with silvering, forming a kind of nioTlo. 
It was one of tho first objects that excited an interest in tho in- 
terpretation of hieroglyphics, and elicited learned solutions from 
Kirclier and others. It is now considered to be ones of those 
pseudo-Egyptian productions so extensively fabricated during the 
reign of TTadr^in, and it has been ascertained that its hieroglyphics 
have no moaning at all. 

The Egyptian obelisks also present important inscriptions. Of 
these the most anciojit is that of Heliopolis; it reads thus, “The 
Ilorus ; Tjiving of men ; Lord of an obedient people ; Sun presented 
to tho world ; Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt ; The living of men ; 
Son of the sun; Osirtaseii; Lord of Spirits in Pone; Ever-living; 
Life of men: Resijlondant Iforus ; Good God ; Sun presented to the 
world : Who has begun the celebration of his two assemblies to his 
Creator ; Life-giver for ever.” 

We have selected these few examples of Egyptian insci iptions 
from their celebrity. Almost every Egyptian monument, of what- 
ever period, temples, statues, tablets, small statues, were inscribed 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, all generally exeented with groat 
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care and finish. The Egyptian edifices were also covered with 
religious'or historical tableaux, sculptured and painted on all the 
walls ; it has been estimated that in one single temple there existed 
not less than 30,000 square feet of sculpture, and at the sides of 
these tableaux were innumerable inscriptions, equally composed of 
ingeniously grouped figurative signs, in explanation of the subjects, 
and combining with them far more happily than if they had been 
the finest alphabetical characters in the world. 

Their study would require more than a lifetime, and we have only 
space to give a few general hints. 

(jiKKKK. 

We have a much more accurate knowledge of Greek inscriptions 
than we Imvo of Ji^gyptian palaeography. The Greek alphabet, and 
all ils variations, as well as the language, customs, and hislorj’ of 
that illustrious people, are be tier known to us. Greek inscrii)tions 
lead us back to those glorious periods of the Greek people when 
their heroes and writers ^made themselves immortal by their illus- 
trious deeds and writings. What emotions must ai ise in tlio breast 
of the arclueologist who finds in a marble worn by time the funo- 
roal monument placed by Athens, twenty-three centuries ago, over 
the grave of its warriors who died before Potidiea. 

“ Their sciuls liigh heuveu received ; tlnOr boilies gained, 

III Votidfea’s plaiiiH, this liullowcd tomb. 

^J’heir foes unnumbered foil: a few roiuaincd 
Saved by tlujir ramparts from tlie general doom. 

TIjo victor oily mourns her heroes slain, 

Forciiuost in light, th(*y for Jier glory died, 

’Tis yours, yo sons of Athens, to sustain, 

IJy martial deeds like theirs, your country’s pride.” 

Our chief and principal aim in tlj(j examination of a Greek in- 
scription ought to bo the discovery of its period. The subject, if it 
belongs to history, indicates in the first place that period, within 
certain limits; but it is in^)rc accurately recognised, 1, in the cliro- 
nological signs, if it has any ; 2, in their absena', in the forms of the 
letters belonging to a cei*tain period, in the arrangement of the lines 
of the inscription; lastly, in certain grammatical forms peculiar to 
the more ancient Grdck inscriptions. The dialect which is employed 
is also an indication, at least topogiaphical, with regard to the 
country in which the inscription was engraved. 

The usual chronological signs arc — 1. The names of the magis- 
trates by whose authority the monument was executed, or who wore 
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in office at the time it was erected. 2. Dates derived from some 
era adopted in each state of Greece, and expressed according to the 
calendar peculiar to each of these states. Dates of this kind are only 
found in Greek inscriptions of a later period ; on llie more ancient 
— on those of Greece anterior to the invasion of the Itomans — the 
names of kings or magistrates generally mark the period. The 
length of the time of office of the latter, prescribed by law, and the 
order of their succession inscribed in tlie public archives, left, in 
those times, no uncertainty with regard to the expression of these 
dates. Modern critical scholars, combining the authority of inscrip- 
tions with the statements of historians, have succeeded in establish- 
ing lists of the succession of Greek magistrates in chronological 
order, and in connecting them with the years before the Christian 
era, and in thus forming useful tables foJ- the establishing of epochs 
of ancient histoiy, and the determination of tlio precise date of a 
monument. A Greek insciiption bearing the name of an aichoii 
(Eponymus) is undoubtedly of the self-same year in wliich that 
archon was in office, and the same may be said with regai-d to the 
inscriptions of other towns or countries of wliieh lists of kings or 
magisti’ates have been established. With regard to dates, properly 
so called, in yoais, months, or days, we must remaj’k that the 
ancients never employed a general ora. When a period was estab- 
lished by a citj'- or state, its origin was derived from some important 
event peculiar to it, such as the Olympiads, hence arise a diveusity 
of inodes in the notation of epochs, whence spring a great nuii.bcr 
of difficulties. Chronologists have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of these numerous and variable eras, and to discover a means 
of making them harmonise, and of connecting them with the years 
before the Christian era. Chronological tables will therefore supply 
the interpretation of these dates. The principal towns of Greece 
adopted their own dates, hut in every stale where j-oyal autliority 
was established, the dates were taken from the year of the reign of 
tlie king who then occupied the throne, and the successicjii ot tlioir 
kings is sufficiently well known, as well as the period of their reigns, 
for one to arrive at every certainty on that subject. Chronological 
tables will give the necessary information with regard to the date of 
their reigns. 

The forms of the letters of a Greek inscription arc also an approxi- 
mate indication of its date. It is evident that it is iinpossiblo to 
find in an inscription of a certain <^te the use of a letter which was 
not as yet in the Greek alphabet at that same period. The Greek 
alphabet, like that of all the ancient nations of Europe, was at first 
composed only of sixteen letters, A B f A E I K A M N O 11 P ^ T Y, 
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which wore said to have boon introduced by Cadmus from Phoenicia. 
At a later period Palamedes is supposed to have added the four 
double letters, © S X, representing TH, K2, HI, K1 ; to these 
twenty Simonides is stated to have made the further addition of 
Z II 12; * before the adoption of wiiich two omicrons (O O) were 
used instead of 12, and two epsilons (EE) for II, and as this alphabet 
came generally into use at Athens after the archonship of Euclides, 
403 n.c., it follows as a necessary result that an inscription in which 
one or seveiul of tlicse letters are found, must be, with every 
certainty, considered as postei-ior to Euclides, and to the year 
403 B.O. The lirst twenty letters of the Greek alphabet are to bo 
met with in earlier inscriptions. The digamnia, or double gamma, 
corresponding to the Van of the Hebrew, and the K of the Tjatin 
alphabet, is found in some early inscriptions — it is seen on the IClcaii 
tablet. It prevailed more particularly in the GColic dialect of the 
Greek tongue. The koppa p , derived from the Phoenician koph, 
is found in many of the older Greek inscriptions, and on the coins of 
Croton and Corinth. It was only used when the following vowel 
was O. Tlio 12 appears rarely before the 403 b.o. The long O, on 
the early inscriptions, was represented by an O with a dot in the 
centre, as in a Greek inscription found at Aboosimbcl, dating from 
the reign of Psamiuitichus, b.c. COO. The size and form of these 
lei:iers thus furnish important data for determining the approximale 
period of an inscription. Tlie direction of the linos of aii inscription 
is also an indication of the period. Tlic Grc(?ks, following the 
mode used by Eastern nations of Semitic origin (tlie languages of the 
Aryan race are read from left to right), at first wrote from right to 
loft ; no monuinoiit, however, has eoinc down to us that can with 
ceriainiy be attributed to the period in which this method was ex- 
clusively in use. Inscriptions of a single lino arc, it is true, written 
in this manner, as, for instance, the inscription found by Colonel 

* TJiis is the usually aocopttMl tradition with regard to tlio origin of Greek 
lotteia. Mr. Champollioii (.Pala^ographio Univcrscllo) is of opinion that the 
Grr(‘ks already ])os30Bsed an alphalxit Jj^^foro the arrival of Cadmus,* that Cadmus 
taught tluMU et'rtain ](.‘tters or signs of sounds, which their alpliabct did not 
pnjviously contain, and that these now leth'rs, adopted hy the (ireeks, w’ere 
inti'mluccd in time into general use. But the distinction hulwoen the two alphabels 
was not lost by this adoption; the learned Greeks still distinguished between the 
ancient national alphabet, the Pehwjic, and the now alphabet, augmented by the 
Pliojnician letters, which assumed tlie name of Iho PiiODuician or Cadminnaliilinbet. 
Tlic Pehisgic or primitive alphabi^t was coniptiscd of sixtrien letters, representing 
only the simple and |irimitivo sounds. To Cadmus, the Greek alphabet was 
indebted for four new signs, nearly fA\ aspirated, Z, 0, 4», X ; the sounds of which 
exist in the PlKBiiician alphabet, these signs becoming necessary for the few 
Phoenician words which the Greeks adoptcnl. 
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Leake on a small votive lielnict at Olympia, and the inscription on 
an early vase of Atlions, IM3NOJOAN0MN:TOANOT, hnt tlio first 
lino of an inscription wliicli belongs to the second mode of writing 
adopted at a later period by the (Jrocks, is always inscribed from 
right to left. A remarkable feature of this very early period is the 
groat irregularity of size in the letters, the O being gi'nei-all}^ veiy 
small. The second mode is termed Boustrophedon, /^oi^(rr/)o</>y;-^or, 
or ox-tiirning-wise, in which the direction of the lines alternated, as 
in the course of a plough, so that the first lino began on the right, 
the second on the liift, immediately beneath the end of tlie fii*st. 
'fho most ancient inscriptions are written in this manner, which is 
thus a certain indication of antiquity— when, however, the primi- 
tive form of the letters is in harmony witli this peculiar arrangiiinent 
of the lines ; for the Bonstropluidon has been imitated at a. period 
when it was no longer in ns(5, so as to give tlie iris(}i*i]dion the 
a])pearnnce of an antiquity which it did not in reality possess. An 
inscription, therefore, witten in Boustrophedon, should he carofnlly 
examined to see if ilie form of the letters and the spelling of the 
words concur in proving its antheiiticity, as behmging to the ancient 
fjlroek style. In the course of time, and about the eighth century u.c., 
the Boustrophedon was abandoned, and tlie uniform dirociion of tlie 
lines from left to right generally adopted. Aii inscription will be 
thus ; 1. In the first st^de, and in tho most ancient, if it is traced 
from right to loft, and if the letters have the forms of the early 
alphabet: no inscription is known of this first period. 2. In liio 
second style, and anterior to tho seventh century u.i ., if it presents the 
forms of the alphabet of that period, and if its lines are traced in tljo 
manner ienned Boustrophedon. .‘h In the third style, and anterior 
to the end of the fifth century, b.o., if not being traced in the Bous- 
trophedon, it docs not present any of the four dmilile letters, Z, K, li, 
and if the forms of tho letters still preserve tlie traces of tlie old 
stylo. (It must he stated here that the presiaicc of tho II in inscrip- 
tions of this period will not invalidate their antiquity, as it is 
introduced as an aspirate, as lIKKATON, cKarov, and not as a 
long K, which was oxiirossod in inscriptions of that period by two 
E’s, as MAIKEP for MATKP). L In tbo fourth stylo, and 
posterior to tho end of the fifth century b.o., if the twenty -four 
letters of the Greek alphabet arc found in an inscription. Inseri])- 
tions of this kind arc the most usual. Tlicse may ho also divided 
into a number of dificrent epochs, comprising a period of niiui 
centuries, almost to the time of tho^ Lower Empire. A vertical 
mode of engraving inscri])tions was sometimes used by tbo Greeks, 
termed kionedon, or columnar. In this mode of engraving monu- 
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mental inscriptions, the letters were ranged perpendicularly, and the 
greatest care was taken to preserve an equal number of letters in 
each line. A Greek inscription in this stylo, containing an inven- 
tory of valuable articles kept in the opisthodomos, or treasury of the 
Parthenon, is in the Ihitish Museum. From its orthography, bow- 
ever, Visconti affirms that it is postcj’ior to tho archonship of 
Eu elides, that is, after the year 403 b.c. 

In the plate will bo found the Greek alphabet of the most ancient 
inscription, taken from tho monuments themselves. these the 
forms of the letters can be distinguished fi*oin those which are ob- 
served in Greek inscriptions of tho Bomaii period, which bear a great 
resemblance to the forms of the capital letters of Ihe Greek alpha- 
bet as used at tho present day. We must, however, remark that tho 
forms c € 0 ) of tho letters S E G, do not prove tho late period of an 
inscription ; these forms are common to tho period of the liOwer 
l<]inpire, but thc}’^ are also found on several monuments of an i^arly 
(?ate. The study of original monuments will furnish a number of 
data for distinguishing the relative antiquity of inscriptions, which 
it would bo iinpoHsiblo to give in this short treatise. 

After these few general obsoivations on Greek inscriptions, on the 
forms of the letters, on the direction of the lines, it remains for us 1o 
make a few remarks on their subjects, on the signs peculiar to each 
of them, on tho numerous abroviations observable on them, and on 
tho numerous signs employed at different periods. The accurate 
interpretation c»f tho text will alone lead one to fully recognise the 
object and usefulness of a Greek inscription in an histoi*ioal point of 
view. This iuterpreiation will recj[uiro not only a profound know- 
ledge of tho Greek language of its period, but also an accuiato 
acquaintance with the style called lajndary, which is found in the 
(beck texts traced on monuments, and if we consider in how many 
different countries tho Greek language has been that of public 
monuments, how variable has been the introduction of certain 
modes of expression, according to tho different places, and some- 
times also according to different periods in the same place, we may 
forjii an idea of wdiat the study of inscripfions requires to make it 
productivii of important results. But this profound critical know^- 
Icdgo will not be required by tho general scholar or archaeologist. 
Thus there will not be expected from us hero more than some few 
general hints, with regard fo tho prominent signs which are charac- 
teristic of their different epochs, which will load to a brief know- 
ledge of a monument, and such as will bo sufficient to class it 
conveniently in a collection. 

The decrees and public acts of cities and of corporations, treaties 
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and conventions of general interest, are generally preceded by an invo- 
cation to good fortune ; ArA@HI TYXHl. Sometimes KAl EIIl 
2^2THPIHI, ‘and for safety’ was added, then came the designation of 
the city or corporation, the names of the magistrates or priests in 
office, and the subject of the monument; frequently a date is at the 
end of the text, as well as the name, either of the person who drew 
iq) tho inscription, or who presided at its execution, or of the artist 
who engraved it ; tho name of the magistrates or of the priests arc 
sometimes placed only after the subject of tho monument. In the short 
honorary inscriptions to kings or citizens, the verb of tlio sentence 
is generally undei’stood ; the name of the person honoured, cither by 
a statue, or by any other public testimony, is written in the first 
lino in tho accusative ; it is followed b}^ the name of the town or of 
tho corporation who voted tho monument, and the names of the 
magistrate, or of tho priest, and of tho artist, aie at tho end ; a 
clecrco trequently bears tho word 'UltMSMA, and when it is in 
favour of a citizen who has rendered some important service, tho 
usual reward being a crown decreed by the city, the crown is repre- 
sented over tlie decree, and the name of* the citizen is insci ibed 
within it. 

The most important monumental inscriptions which present 
Greek records, illustrating and establishing the chronology of 
Greek history is tho Parian chronicle, now preserved among tho 
Arundclian marbles at Oxford. It was so called from the supposi- 
tion of its having been made in the island of Paros, n.c. 203. In Its 
perfect state it was a square tablet, of coarse marlde, five inches 
thick ; and when ydden first inspected it it measured tlneo feet 
seven inches, by two feet seven inches. On this stone w(u*o 
engraved some of the principal events in the history of ancient 
Greece, formkig a compendium of chronology during a series of 
1318 years, whicli commcuced with the reign of t^ecrops, the first 
king of Athens, b.c. 1582, and ended with tho archonshij) of Diog- 
netiis. It was deciphered and published by tho learned Selden in 
1028. They make no mention of Olympiads, and reckon backwards 
from the tijne then present by years.* 

♦ The first era, or computation, of time, from an epoch made use of among tlio 
Greeks, was that of the Olympiads. The reckoning was made to commemee from 
the games at which Ooroolnis was the victor, licing the first at which the name of 
the victor was rtjcorded. The Olympiad of Corcehus, accordingly, is considered in 
chronology as tlie first Olympiad. Its date is placed 108 years after the re.stf)mtion 
f>f the games hy Ipliitus, and is calculated to correspond with the year n.c. 77f». 
Timocus, of Sicily, who flourished in the redgn of Ptolemy Philadelphus ( 283- 
29.’)) was the first wlio attempted to ostablisli an ora, hy comparing ami c/)rrecting 
the dates of the Olympiads, tlie Spartan kings, the archons of Athens, and the 
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The date on an inscription when derived from a local ora, is somo- 
tiines found at the beginning. Of those dates there are a great many 
varieties. The most easily to be distinguished date is that taken 
from the years of tlio reign of a king. It is expressed in Greek 
letfers or in ciphers ; in the first case they present no difficulty, hut 
in fho latter, the vai iaticms which existed among the Greeks in the 
mode of noting numhors, may prove ernbaiTassing. It was only at a 
late period that the twenty-four letters of the alphabet were adoj)tc(l 
as signs for numbers, according to their order in the alphabet. This 
numerical alphabet being the most usual, we must here state that tlie 
signs which were in use befcirc tliis ap])lication of letters to the 
expression of nnmbors, wore signs taken in general from the initial 
letters of the words expressive of these numbers. Tn the following 
list the usual number precedes its equivalent in Greek. 1 — I ; 2 — II 
andA;3-lII; 4— JJlf; 5-11; 6-:Sandt=|; 7--EBAM ; 8—11111; 
O-lllIlI; 10— A or v; H— Al, A; 12— All, B; 13— AIII or 
TIMM; 14 -Aim, or K; 15— All or EK-| ; 20— AA or Av ; 25— 
ZO or AV||^30-AvA or VVV ; 40— AAAA or^TKMAPA; 50 — 
AAAAAor lA| ; lOO-.mP.; 200-(?KN; 1500 -''ll'; 1000— X; 5000 
— iX!; 10,000 — M. W hen the numbei's are expressed by letters of 
the alphabet, the letter L, which precedes them, indicates that they 
aio us(id for this purpose, wljon the word ETOYA or ETON is not 
found on tlic ins(;ription ; this L, of a Koman form dtii ived from tlio 
anei(‘Tit Greek alphabet, is the initial letter of the word Arm^ttiTO'j. 
genitive of kvKa^as, which means yc^ar. Those words and those 
number of dates are in the genitive in Greek, as they aie in the 
ablative in Latin, on account of a proposition being iniderstood. 

Particular attention sliould bo paid, in the interpretation of Greek 
inscriptions, to distinguish the numerous titles of magistrates of 
every order, of public officers of ditfeient ranks, the names of gods 
and of nations, those of towns, and the tribes of a city; the pre- 
scribed foimulas for different kinds of monuments; the text of 
di'erecs, letters, &e., wbicli aic given or cited in analogous texts; 
the names of monuments,' sucli as steUe, tablets, eippi, (fee.; the in- 
dication of places, or parts belonging to those places, where they 
ought to be sot np or deposited, such as a temple or vestibule, a 
court or peristyle, public square, (fee. ; those at whoso cost it was set 

priestegsea of Juno. This Olympiad eni was chiefly used by liistoriana, and 
scarcely ever found on inscriptions Tin; Olympiad era met with on inscriptions 
is another, or a new Olympiad, which came into use under the Homan emperors. 
It began in Ol. 227.3 (A.i). 131), in which year Hadrian dedicated the Olympicioii 
at Athens; and accordingly wc And 01. 227.3 S]>oken of as the first Olympiad, 
Ol. 228.3 (a.i\ 135) as the second. Olympiad (Bikikli, Corp. Tnscr. '. 
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up, the entire city or a cuna, the public treasure, or a private fund, 
the names and surnames of public of private individuals ; preroga- 
tives or favour's gmntcd, such as ibS^ight of asylum, of hospitality, 
of citizenship; the punishments pronounced against those who 
should destroy or^xniiitilate the monument; the conditions of treaties 
and alliances ; the indications of weights, moneys, and measures. 

An act of piety or of adoration to a divinity, and in a particular 
temple devoted to that purpose, either by a legal privilege, or 
thiough the effect of the general opinion of devotees, is termed 
a IIPOSKYNHM?^. Private individuals performed this act of 
devotion either for themselves or in the name of their parents, and 
of their friends at the same time, and they included their own 
names in the commemorative inscription which they had engraved 
or written on some part of the temple ; kings appointed for these 
religious duties certain functionaries, who received this especial 
mission, and who never neglected to introduce in the inscription 
that they had fulfilled this mission in the name of the king men- 
tioned in the first lines. It appears also that the same king gave 
the same mission several times during kis reign, and that the 
general use of this religious homage was peculiar to Egypt during the 
Greek and Poinan period. In the temple of Isis at Philn© many of 
those TrpoiTKvvyjfiara are to ho seen. A groat number occur also iu the 
temples, of TSubia, in honour of Isis and Sorapis, and of the other 
gods worshipped in the same building. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gives tbe following as a complete formula of one of those pros- 
kunemata : ‘‘ The adoration of Caius Capitolinus, son of Flavius 
.Julius, of the fifth trool^ of Thehan horse, to the goddess Isis, with 
tell thousand names. And I have been mindful of (or have made 
an adoration for) all those who love me, and my consort, and 
childjcn, andxall my honseliold, and for him who reads this. In 
the year 12 of tho Emperor Tiberius Cajsar, the 16 of Paiini.” 

Votive or dedicatory inscriptions always contain the names of tho 
gods or kings to whom a monunicnt is dedicated, and the names of 
the town, corpuiation, of the tribes, functionaries, or private indivi- 
duals who erected the monument; public works executed at the 
expense of the tribes or of private individuals, bear also inscriptions 
commemorative of their munificence, and the very portion of the 
building, built or rei)airod tbrougb their generosity, is expressly 
designated in the text of the inscription the ancients allowing this 
competition of individual zeal for public utility. 

Funereal monuments usually bear an inscription which gives the 
names and titles of the deceased, his country, his age, the names 
of his father and uf his mother, his titles and his services, his 

♦ 2 a 
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distinguished qualities, and his vii-tues. Frequently a funereal 
inscription contains only the names of the deceased, that of his 
country, and acclamations and* votive formnlae generally termi- 
nate it. A few examples will better explain these rules: — 
XPHSTOS nP 12 TOy ©ESSAAOS AAPET2AIOS llEAASriOTHS 
ETON-ni. HPOS XPH2TE XAIPE. The first word is the name of 
the deceased Chrestus ; the second woid is the name of his father 
Protos, the word vios being understood, as is generally the case in 
Greek inscriptions. The three words which follow are tlie designa- 
tion of the countiy of (/lircstus, a Thessalian, and bo7n in the lown 
of Larissa, which was styled Polasgian to distinguish it from oilier 
towns of the same name. The words ETi2N TH, mean of eifjldeen 
years \ the age of the deceased. The rest is an acclamation: “ Hero 
Chrestus ! farewell These words XAII^E, E Y4^YXE1, ® AP5EI, wl lich 
express similar good wishes, frequently terminate, alone, funereal 
inscriptions. Other inscriptions read : <I>IAON KAAAllIllOY 
AIHI2NEYS AAKIMAKU KAAAIMAXOY ANAPYPASIOY. The 
first two woids of each of these inscriptions arc proper names. 
1. Philo, the son of CalUpus. 2. Alcimachc, daughter of Callima- 
chus, and tlic words A1HONEY2 and ANAPYPASIOY, are the names 
of two of the 174 demi or townships of Attica. The towns, 
boroughs, and villages of Attica, and the divisions of Athens, 
which formed each a community inscribed in one of the thiilecn 
tribes (</>vA.ai) of Athens, were so called. The community or town 
of the il^jxoni was part of the Oecropian Iribo, and Anagyrus of the 
Erectheid tribo. These names of places should bo carefully not(;d 
ill an inscription, in order to prevent any mistake, and to give an 
accurate and complete interpretation of the words. The following 
should bo also carefully noted. 1. The honorary titles of kings ; 
they servo sometimes to distinguish those who have borne the same 
name. 2. The names of places and titles; they, are frequently 
written in an abbreviated form, and with the first letters alone. 
Punctuation is never observable in Greek iiisci iptions on marble, 
he words themselves arp seldom or over sciiarated, and it is the 
onse and grammatical construction alone which determine the 
arrangement of the words which form the sentence. On some in- 
scriptions there have been observod, principally upon funereal 
monuments of a late date, separate signs, mingled with the words, 
such as a loaf, a triangle, a straight or bent lino, but these signs 
have rarely any moaning ; sometimes they are symbols connected 
with the subject of the inscription. 

The abbreviations or sigla, which abound in all Greek inscrip- 
tions, are the source of many difficulties : celebrated scholars have 
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occupied themselves in coflecfcing and interpreting them, and the 
learned Corsini has written on this sub feet a folio volume (Notm 
GrsecorunO, published in Florence in 1708. Tlie study of Greek 
palaeography has, however, furnished several additions to that work ; 
the following list contains the most usual abbreviations which are 
found in Greek inscriptions, and which is necessarily very short in 
his compendious treatise : 

SIGLA; OR. ABBREVIATIONS IN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


A. TTpwTos, first; cItto ( proposition); 
AiVo/c/jarco/j, emperor. 

APA. T. ayfiOrjTvxi], to good fortune. 

AAEA<I>. a brolher. 

ANE0. a.viOr)K€j placed, dedicated. 

AllEA., A11EAEY0EP. cIttcAcv^c- 
pos, frcedinan. 

APIS. a/jt<7Toc, the best. 

APX. apx^iv, arehou. 

AYT. awTOK/jarojp, emixjror. 

B. 8cvr€po5, the second ; 
council. 

BA21A, jSatrtXcr?) king, 

B. A. povXyjs 8oy/i,aTi, by a decree 
of the council. 

BIS. ySt(7w/xov, sepulchre, tomb. 

BO. /loyfjLos, base, altar. 

TONE, yovfivs, father, ancestor. 

rPA. yfm<l>€v^, scribe, wo*iter. 

TYM. yvpsViKoq^ gymnastic, public 
games. 

A. E. C(Joi’(na 9 , of the 

tribuTieship of the imojde (title 
of the Roman cm}>erors). 

AESTI. Sco-ttott;?, master, lord. 

AllMOS. ?>r}poiTLYiy publicly. 

A. M. Diis Manibus; A. M. 
])iis Manibus Sacuum (Latin 
funeral formulae). 

A. T. Tw, to Jupiter. 

EBA. €)38o/jtos, seventh. 

EA. El. ctSwr, of the Ides. 

EZH. ho lived. 


E. 0. cm'oia 0ewy, the protection 
of the gods. 

EAEY. iXevOepo^s^ free. 

EN., EN0. ivOil^Cy here ; or ci/ 
in God. 

ET. cToir, years, ago. 

ETE., ETEA. crcAcu-njo-cr, he died. 

EXTO.^t^o)/n;(ToT(>, was received. 

Zll., ^yjcravTiy hav- 

ing lived (ago). 

liZil^. ho lived. 

IlM. ry/rc/xx, day; llMEPIl. yjU- 
/)as oKTo>, tnght days, 
i 0E. ^€(>ts, to tiie gods. 

0. E t?€Ots e7rf.;(0)/)tut9, to the gods 
of the count ly. 

0. H. OeoL^ ypijMTLVy to the gods 
heroes. 

0.K., 0. KA., 0. KAT., 0. KY. 
0^., KA. KtxTayt^onoi?, t,o 

the infernal gods. 

0Y., 02., 0G. 6?cov, ^€< 1 ), of 
God, God, to God. 

0Y., 0Y1’PI. Ovyarr/p^ 0vyaT(u, 
j daughter, to the daughter. 

1 IMP. i/x7r€/>aT(o/), emperor, 
j IP. ic/jci; 9 . ]>riest. 

! 121. icrtSt, to Isis, 
i K. Kai^ and. 

KA. KoXcvSSvy of the calends. 

KAI. Kaura/j, (\esar. 

K. B. KeXevtTpari hy the 

order of the council. 

^ A 2 
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K. 0. KaTa)(dovms Oeois, to the 
infernal gods. 

KI. KelraLy he lies. 

KOS., K12S. Kovo-ovXy consul. 

K. II. K€X€V(rfiaTL TToXews, by the 
Older of the city. 

KPAT. KparurroSy ex(3elleni'. 

KS. KvpLo^y lord, master. 

K. KcXcw/jiart <j^/jaTpta 9 , by the 
j3onni.ssiou of the ti ibc. 

K. X. Koti'ot? )(f)r}fjLa(rLVy at the 
public expense. 

AAM. Attp-TTpordros, most splendid. 

AJ0I\ Xeyewyosy of the legion. 

AI0. XtSos, stone, inscription, stele. 

M., Mil. pijms, month. 

M. fivijfieLov, monumenf , tomb. 

MA. pdnyp, mother. 

MA I. fuum'y of the calends ftf .May. 

MAP. fiapTLioVy of the calends of 
March. 

Mfh p/r)y(7)Vy of the months. 

Mil., MP. mother. 

M. X. fivijfjirjs nuMiiory. 

N. , NO, ro)V(av, of the nones. 

NKPTIi:. cVeprepo?, dead. 

HYSTAPX. Hwrr«/>;^<> 9 , su[)Ciin- 

tendent of the gymnasia. 

OIK AT. oi KaTotKOL, the i nhabi tan t s. 

OKTH. oKTtoPfHuiy, of the calends 
of October. 

IIAPAKATI. TrapaKaTfLTtOitTai, has 
been deposited, entrusted. 

nAP0. irapOiKo^y Parthian., 

IIAA. irXaTvsy breadth. 

If 02. 7ro(ret8a)i', Athenian month. 

n. II. Trarrjp TrarptSos, father of 
his country. 


IIP. 7i^€(r^vr€pos, priest. 
nPESB. Trpto-^Sci^nys, ambassador, 
delegate. 

PO. p(i)p,aio 9 , Roman. 

2., 2EB., 2EBB., 2EBBB., 2c- 
ySrtfrrd?, Augustus, and August i, 
when two or three. Sometimes 
OY is written instead of B. 

21 . (Tov, of himself. 

2ITETP. (Tweepa, colioit, legion. 
2pr. (TWTyjpLy to the Saviour. 

22. o-xryKXrjTov (rvy\(i)pr)(T€L, by the 
consent of the assembly. 

212. fj'o)p,a, the bod^'. 

T. rdXavTovy a talent (money). 

T. A. B. K. A. E. 'to) SdypaTt 

PovXyj^, Kill SoypuTL CKicXccrta?, 

by a decree of the Situate, and 
by a deej’eo of tluj Assembly. 
TEIM. Tupd% for Ttpas, honours. 
I'K. Ik Ttor, part of. 

Y. I’TTcp, mo?, vTTttTcta, consulship, 

I'TTCJtTO?, eoiisul. 

Y. B. vTTopvfpia ^uvXyjSy monument 
by order of the Senate. 

Yllll. {'Trdro)?^, of the consuls, 
being consuls. 

<1>}IA1. ^l>rfXt^, Felix, name. 
<I>AAM. ifiXdpi'qVy flamcn. 

.\., XAP. x^lpiv, favour, gift, or for 

€I/€K'fX, 

XEIP. ;j^eipoupyos, workman, sur- 
geon. 

B., ^rj<f>i(rfmTL PovXrj^, by a 
doci*ee of the Senate. 

12. cJpat, hours (in the indication 
of the age of dccc^ased). 

O. oKTojSpcas, calends of October. 


In this short list we have not included piopcr names, the titles 
of magistrates of dillbi*ent kinds, and the names of places. For these 
wo must refer the reader to the more complete lists published by 
critical scholars. 
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Examples of (tRkek Inscriptions. 

Tlie Siijcan Inscription, 


m 

f KO \/a;:T® H 
l ))0 tlOT:< o TMS 0/^93 
alO.•K^^O:Kp/a■£ft 4 
5 aHt\>|;\lPT/lT 2 n 4 ^ 
oy:/- 2 r/vrA rplop'rJC 

0^^; V\ I A IK^SJA / 40 f 
A ^ 1 ^ A [ \^£ p Q ' 

? M M .' h 3 p I'l 


The Sif^euu iiKiiblo is one of llie niosl cf^Iebialeil ]);ilnM)gni])l»icnI. 
luonumeiits in existence. It is writti‘n in ilie most ancient (j!reek. 
ehavacters, ami in the iKaisiroplieden niunncr. The purport of (he 
inseriptiuii, which in sense is Iwiet*. repeated, on the nj)por ami 
lower part of the si one, is to recoid iJie ju’osentation of tlii’ce vessels 
for the usoi>f the Ih ytaneuni, or 'J’own JIall of tlie Sigeans. 'J’Jjo 
ii[)pcr and lower inscriptions, in common li‘tl ers, read Mius: 


<fiav6^)LKo 

c^aror^iKO cipi to 1 1 

6/Xl TOfipOK 

€ppOKptnn^ TO TTpOKO 

parcos TO 

i/€(rto Kayo KpaTcpa 

TTpOKOWy 

KaTTurraTuv ko*. 1 1 

(Tio' Kprijyfp 

ov cs Trp\rav€LOV k 

aSc Kai VTTOK 

SoKa fLvepxL ^lyev 

pryrypiov k 

€\nn‘ car (ic ti Tra(r\ 

ai yfipov €5 11 

opeXeSutrer co 

pvravyLov 

Styctc? * Kui p €Tro 

e 8 o>K€V 

cirrcv llatfro7r()9 kol 

€V<TIV. 

lla8c/\.</>oi. 
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Tho first inscription is thus translated : “ I am tlie gift of Phano- 
dicus, tho son of Hermocrates, of Proconnesns; he gave a vase 
(crater), a stand or support for it, and a strainer, to the Sigeans 
for tlio Piytiincuin.” The second, which says, “ I also am the gift 
of Phan(jdicu8,” repeating tho substance of the former inscription, 
adds, “ if any mischance happens to* me, tho Sigeans arc to mend 
me. -®sop and his brethren made me.” The lower inscription is 
th 0 more ancient. It is now nearly obliterated. 


The Poiideean Inscription. 

This ancient inscriptioTi served as an epitaph on the tomb of the 
Athenian warriors, who lost their lives under the walls of Poiidjca 
in tho year 432 a.c. Tt originally consisted of twelve elegiac 
verses, but has suffered considerable injury. I'liiersch’s restoration 
of this inscription is here presented for tho use of such readers as 
may desire to conij)arc with tho original. Tho brackets show 
tho words which Thiersch has supplied. 

’.V6famT [ov k\€o^ otSc (jiihr} Trtpi 7raTp& Ouvai 
(rrjp.(uv€LV [r dp€Tr/v Ufi€Voi (T(f>^rf.prjVy 
Kai Trptyyoviii [y rov Ovfiov €vt (rT7f0c(r€rt <^€povT€S 
viKiju cv7roAcp,o/x [papi'dpcvoi KaOtXov. 
aWi]p p€/JL vTT^Sc^aTO, aro)\jmTa 8c xOwv 
Twv 8c. iroTCt8atas 8*ap<^t ttlvWs ej^TTccrov 
i^Opiov 8’ot p.cv €)(ov(rL ra^ou p,cpo 9 , o[[8c c^vyorres? 

rei^og TnaTOTdrrjv cXttiS* IOcvto \/3lov 
avSpa<s fi€fji TToAts ^8c TToOcL Kat 8[7;/ao 5 *Kpc;(^€(i>$, 

Trpoa-Oc IIorct8tttas ot Oavov ip 7rp[()/xa;^ots 
7rat8cs ^AOrjvaiuiV’ ij/v^as S'aVTtppo[ya OevT^s 

AAjafavr’ aper^v Kat 7rttT[pt8’J cvKAfcicav.] * 

This most interesting inscription not only commemorates an 
historical event which is minntcly described by Thucydides, but 
is also curious in a x^alsaographical point of view. It only con- 
tains ono fonn of tho letter c, viz., c which servos both for the short 
and long e. Tlie loiter H is used as a mark of aspiration, and no 
double letters are employed ; H, for instance, is represented by x? 
and xj/ in by 0s* The o is used bot-h for tho o and the ov of 

a later day. 


* A metrical translatiou of this id given at page 346. 
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Inscrijation on the hose of an Honorary Staltie on the Acropolis. 
O AHMOS 

SOKPATH SOKPATOYS ©OPIKION 
OYNEKASAS EAAIISANAIIO 4>PENOS ASIAMOISAN 
SOKPATES OPYION YIES EPIXWONIAAN 
TOYNEKA 201 204>IA2 EA02AN rEPA2 AIPAPAOANAI 
OIAI I2ANTOimA ANAPI TEKEINXAPITA 


TTw Athenian People erects this Statue of Socrates, the Son of Snratos 

of Thorints. 

“ Tlio Sons of Atlieiis, SocKitcs, from thee 
Imbibed the lessons of the Muse divine; 
lienee this thy meed of wisdom : i)rompt are we 
To render grace for grace, our lov(! for thine.” 

Umlsio(>r>/i’s Athms. 


'I'H4>11;MA THE 
POYAllC 

KAI TOY AHMOY TON 
PAMNOYEION IIPOAHE BIBOYA 
AION 110AYAEYKK2NA IQIIEA ANEOHKEN 
' EK TON lAION O ©PE'I'AE KAI «I>1A 
Hl'Ai: 02 YION TH NEME 
EEIH MET AYTOY E©YEN EYME 
NH KAI AIMNllCTON TON 
KAYT'OY TPO‘(>lMON 


Tills inscription, found by Dr. Wordsworth at Rbamnus, records 
the dedication by llcrodcs Attiijus, who had a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, of a statue of one of his adopted children, I’olydeuciou, 
to the goddess Nemesis. 
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AFAmi TYXHI 
AlTOAAnNIOS 
A^IANAIOS THN 
©YrATEPA AN@EMIAN 
KAI O @EIOS OYAIllANOS 
KAI H MHTHP. AI^IAIINII 
KANH4>OPHSASAN 
ANE0TIKAN 

EPI lEPEIAS IIENTETIIPIAOS 
IEP0KAE0Y:S 4>AYEnS 

KAIKO50ENHS ^ 

KAI EPOHSAN 

With good auspices ; Apollonius of Apliidnje dedicates a statue of 
his daughter Anthcnia, having been a canephoros; her uncle, 
Ulpianus, and her mother, Diphilono, dedicate it with liim. In the 
quinquennial priesthood of J licroclcs of Ihlya, Cacosthenes and . . . 
sculptured the statue. c 

This inscription, found in the Acropolis at Athens, is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected by relatives to an Athenian virgin, who 
had performed the honourable office of cane])horos in the sacred 
processions in the Acroi)olis. 


ONHSIMO^OIIATHP 
K A TX PY2A lElS H iVTl rPH P 
* llOAYXPONinT12rAYKY 
TAT^TEKNfiMNEl A SX A 
PINEIIOTTT^ANKAIE 

Arrois 

The translation is ajs rfollows: — “ Onesimus, the father, and 
Chryseis, the mother, made (this tomb) for their sweetest child, 
Polychronius, for the sake of remembrance, and for themselves.” 


A Greek inscription found in front of the great Sphinx. It 
records the merits of Hulbillus, who, as wo leai’u from Ihcitus and 
Seneca, was appointed Govenior of Egypt by Nero about A.n. 56. 
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OBGOYMEMHC^AnAONOnr^ 

, , ©oirrHNAirwoi^HNBwrEc^^ 

WANnOlHCAMaiOEEflBIIBIHMEINTIBD’IONWTY^^^ 

*^NBAABIMONHrEMON*«A!AAETiOJ:TDVTOY^ 

NACICATEnDEe>itoYCAhrrNMA^ 
^ETHCAIiaiACANABMKJCTDYOEriYEAQa^, 
rOICAnoKoriHCBOirCElPEWC AHT on 'AD , 

U'i'.; c:4 THNHPOC AYTOY £ YEPrEDAW I 

IC/'«lYTi|; 


"ONEi"i;:.*, 


H 


JrrnTONKAAOKAI /il'. 

EirAPTAOCOeEdYEAYTO XAPITO .• NECIHAE' i 
UhENACTOiCIEPOCrPAMMAciNAICONimHI'iq : 

lEYECG/WnANTinAFArENOMENOCrAPHMCO.Y 
iCTONNOMON/AinPOOAYNHCAtrONHAlON ' 

. priAXinEnonTHNKAICCjTHPAl»TETa>NnYfXv 
IMIAU'lMETA.ODOTHTIkAlYnEPOYr/ArtP-i'GlF. 
GEH!MMiDETEnAE:r.TiC +4MMOY2jAT«nhiKOi ’ 
[TOT MOEnEMON rPA-itiATAnfxiroQ 
Eit o LONL_: _ _ .ACOOHPAi.i 

TO ’ noiYP _ acthk; 

jv 

. -- -■- jf .;;, 

CEY _ . ■” ! 

■ ■ ■ " kW'i . t, 

T'OT 


.\ynOr) rr)(>fi. 

]. CTTCt Nc/jwr KA (;. rf ^ tos ' Kaum.jt liie/ifxcrroS 

2 . rcpjmaviKOS auToKparop o n.yaOu^i 8 atp, 0 )i/ Try*? 

J?. oiKou/xci'Tjs trui/ o.Tra<TLV ois cv€.f)yeTrjcrcv (iy(i 

4. 6ot? rrjv AiyuTTTov rrjv cvapy^ararqv irpovot 

5. av TTOMyora/xcvos cttc/x-i^ck yfitiv Ti/Scptov KAat'O/.- 
(). OK Ba.\j3tAAoi' lyyc/AOT'a 8ta 8c Tfis tovtov ^a- 

7. piTttS Kftt €i»€pyc(rwx 5 7rXi7/x«y>ots a7ra<rtv ayaOoL*; tf 
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8. Atywrros ras tow NcfcXou Scopeas awaviofie- 

9, vas Kar cros 0€<upov(ra^w fiaikXov airtKav- 

1 0. (Tc Tffi SiKaias avajSourccas rov 6eov cSof c 

1 1 . Tot5 aTTo KttifjLTfs Bov(r€i/)€a)s Aipro ttoXw- 

12. Tou TdpoiKovari rai^ wvpafiun Kai rois cv aww 

13 . KarayeLvofievoLCTL roTroypafJLfjLaTcva-L Kai k<o 

14. p.oypappaT€vcrL xjrqfjiKraucrOai Kai avaOeivai 

1 5. CTTrjXrjv XlOlvtjv irapa ap 

16. <0L AppLa\u €K T<oy €m€\apt(rfi€yoy ayaO- 

17 . wv TTjv TTpoq avTOV €V€py€(riav 

18. €i (ov €7rt(r 

19. AiyVTTTOV KoXoKiU 

20. ^€t yap Ta 5 LtroOcov €avTov )(QipiTa^ €V€ aTrfkcL 

2 1 . ^oipcvas Tois i€poi9 ypafipLoxTiv auovi pvrjfxo- 

22. vevcrOai ttovti 7rapay€i/op.€i'os yap 

23. €ts Tov vopLOV Kai TTpoaKwrjcras tov rjKiov 

24. Apfia\Lp cTTOTnyfV Kat trayn^pa ttj t€ to)V irvpa- 

25. pL^uiv ptyaOuQTrjfTL Kai virepovcna repfjiOci.^ 

2(5. 6€iy<Tap,€i/os V€ \f/appiov 8ta to p,r;K 09 

27. TOV ypappara irpuiro^. 


Translation of the Inscription to T. Claud ins Balhillns, 

To Good Fortune. 

Since Nero Claudius Ciusar Augustus Oonuanicus, Autocrat, the 
good deity of tlio world, in addition to all the favours he has shown 
to Egypt, has demonstra tod liis c?iiro for the country most manifestly, 
by sending to us Tiberius Claudius Balbillus as governor; and 
through his favours and acts of kindness abounding in all good 
things, Egypt seeing the gifts of the Nile yearly increasing, now 
more (tlian ever) enjoys the proper rising of the deity (i,e., the 
river). It has been determined by the inhabitants of the village of 
Busiris, in the nome of l.ctopolis, who live near the Pyramids, and 
the local clerks or collectors, and the village collectors in it, to vote 
and dedicate a stele of stone (15) (20) Preserves ? his godlike favours 
on a stele living in sacred characters to bo remembered fur ever, for 
having come to our nome, and having adored the Sun Armachis 
inspector and saviour, and with the magnitude of the Pyramids and 
their surpassingness delighted, &c. 
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On a Gateway at Nicece, 

AYTOKPATOPIKAlSAPIMAVtKAAYATOEYSEBEI 
EYTYXEISEBAIIMAPX1KH2EHOY2IASTOAEYTEPON 
AN0YnATOnATPinATPIAOSKAITHIEPA2YNKAIlTi2 
KAlTOAHMOTONPnMAK2NHAAMriPOTATHKAIMEri2Tll 
KATAPI2THNEIKAIEnN110Al2T0TEIX02EI tlTOYA A Ml 1 V 
YH ATIKOYOYEAAEIOYM AK PEINOYlU>E2BErrOYK A I 
ANTl2PATPirOYTOY2EBKAl2APIOYANTaNlNOYTOY 
AAMnPAOri2TOY 


Translation. 

“The very splendid, and large, and good city of the Nica^ans 
[erects] this wall for the autocrat Ciesar Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 
the pious, the fortunate, august, of Tribunitial authority, sectUKl 
time Proconsul, father of his country, and for tho Sacred Senate, and 
the people of tho h’omans, in tho time of tho illustrious Ctmsular 
Velleuis Macrinus, Legato and Lieutenant of the august Ca‘sar 
Antoninus, tho splendid orator/’ — a.d. 260? 


Etruscan. 

Etruscan pala 3 ography includos, 1, tho inscriptions of tho 
cans properly so called, inhabiting tho territory termed Etruria 
proper, which was bounded by the Magra and the ^Fibcr ; 2, those 
of the Sabines, Volsei, and Samnites (Jiower Etruria), nations who 
dwelt to the eaKst of the Tiber; those of tho northern Etrmcans 
(Etruria Ci^cumpadana), who occupied the banks ot the Po. Ihe 
monuments which have come down to us of these nat ions are not very 
numerous; their alphabets and formula) bear such marked analogy 
as not to require those minuto distinctions, which w'ould bo rather 
difficult to establish. 

Tho Etruscan people, or Kasena as they call themselves, present 
a striking contrast to the other peoples of Italy, llieir manneis and 
customs also point to the conclusion that this nation was originally 
quite distinct from tho Graeco-Italian stock. Tho Etruscan nation 
was the most powerful of all tho Italian peox)les ; its written monu- 
ments are most known, and are those on which learned scholars have 
most occupied themselves. From their msoarches a great varict} of 
opinion has arisen, not only with regard to the origin of the Etrus- 
can alphabet, to tho period of its invention, or its introduction into 
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Italy, but also witli regard to the date which may bo assigned to 
the most ancient inscribed monuments of that nation. The remains 
of the Etruscan tongue which have reached us, numerous as ihey 
are, and presenting so many data to aid in deciphering it, occupy 
a position of isolation so complete, that not only has no one 
hitherto succeeded in its interpretation, but no one has been able 
even to determine precisely its proper place in the classiHcation of 
languages.* 

There is an historical tradition that Demaratus of Corinth intro- 
duced the Greek alphabet into Etruria. Dr. Mommsen, however, 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, that it cannot have 
been brought to Etruria from Corey ra or ("orinth, or oven from the 
Sicilian Dorians ; the most probable hypothesis is that it was 
derived from the old Attic alphabet, which appears to have droppe<l 
the koppa earlier than other in Greece ; and further, that there is a 
probability it was spread over Etruria from Cairo, the most ancient 
emporium of civilization in that country. In the opinion of Dr. 
Mommsen, the Greek alphabet which reaohed Etruria is essentially 
diflerent from that coninfimicated to the Latins. While the former 
is so primitive, that for that very reason its special origin can no longer 
bo ascertained, the latter exhibits exactly the signs and forms which 
wore used by the Chalcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily. 
ITence ho infers that two dilferont Greek alphabets reached Italy, 
one with a double sign for s (sigma s, and san .v/t), and a single sign 
for k, and with the earliei’ form of the r (P) coming to Etruria ; the 
second with a single sign for s, and a doiihlc for k (kappa k, and 
koppa q), and the more j ccont form of the r (P) coming to Latiuni. 
Others suppose that the Etruscan cliaructers came directly from 
Phoenicia into Etruria. Mr. Daniel Sharpe, who had many 0})])()r- 
timities of deriving important information in the rocoiit discuverics 
in Lycia, declares that “ it may bo proA^cd, from a comparison of 
alphabets, that the Etruscians derived tlieir characters from Asia 
Minor, and not from Greece.” ISIr. Dennis also remarks the striking 
resemblance of the Etrusdfen aljdiabet to the Jjycian, and still more 
so that which it bears to the Phrygian. 

Our object is not here to engage in those important questions ; we 
intend only giving a few observations on that portion of Etruscan 
palaeography on which critical scholars have arrived at some 
certainty. 

The subject of the greater number of these inscriptions present- 
ing many uiicei tainties, the order in which wo treat of them shall 
be made dei)endont on their greater or less extent : funereal inscrip- 

* Mommsen. 
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tioiis are the Qiily inscriptions the nature of which can be recognised 
with any certainty. 

We shall first give a few remarks on ihe reading of the Etruscan 
inscriptions. 1 . The inscriptions are always read fiom right to left. 
2 . The vowels are frequently suppressed, and the consonants are the 
only Icttoi'S invariably expressed. This mode of suppressing tlie 
vowels presents a close Oriental analogy, and their absence is 
generally considered a j)roof of the high antiquity of an Etruscan 
inscription. TJiey must therefore be supplied, and this is no easy 
matter in tho words (jf a language which is lost : it is therefore only 
by analogy, and 1)3^ finding in another inscription tlie same word 
with the vcwels Avliich arc wanting, that we can hope to supply 
those vowels witli any cc i lainty. .‘J. TJio words of an inscription 
fir(‘ sometimes separated b}' a point or two, or 1)3^ an irrcguJiir per- 
pejidicular lino, but lVcquciitl3^ 1 ) 3 ^ no sign at all. 4 . An Etruscan 
inscription, (‘S])cciall3' if it is funereal, is frequently bilingual, that 
is to sa3', in Etriisean above, and in T.atin below, or sometimes tlie 
reverse; as tl lose contain only names written according to tlie two 
alpliabets, they have been of gix'at assistaiiiie in jcstoi’ing tlie Etrus- 
can alpliabot. 5 . If the inscription is on a ])la(pie of bronze or of 
load, it is frcquentl3^ traced on botli sides of tlicj plaipie. Borne 
inscjiptions, though in the Etnecan cliaracicr, are, however, pure 
Homan. 

Hie lai'go Etruscan inscriptions are fow, and the most celebrated 
arc - those found at Ciibbio, the ancient Iguvium, in 1444 , known 
under the name of the JOugnbian 'Fables; — the laigo quadrangular 
eippus, three feet and a half high, picsenting forty-five lines, dis- 
covered ill 1822 , near reriigia. 

The Eiigiibian tables arc seven in number, and were found among 
the ruins of the ancient theatre near Gnbbio. Thc3^ are now pre- 
served in that cit3\ Tlio tables are of bronze, co\ cied with iuserip- 
tions, four in Umbrian, two in Latin, and one in Etruscan letters. 
'Fhe inscriptions, facsimiles of which were fust published by 
Dempster, have exercised the critical ingenuit3^ of several scholars. 
Huoiiarotti considers them as articles of treaties between the shitos of 
Umbria; Bousquet, G or i, thought that the3' wore foims of prayer 
among the Pelasgi, after the decline of their power; Madei and 
Tasseri that they were statutes or donations to tho temple of 
Jupiter. In the opinion of Lanzi the inscriptions related 801013' 
tho sacrificial litcs of the various towns of Lmbria, and are the 
fragments of what the ancients named pontijicalea et ritmles lihri, an 
opinion in which most subsequent antiquaries liave be(;n disposed to 
concur. 
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There was a particular order of priests, named fratres atherii or 
atheriates, who were bound to perform the ceremonies prescribed 
by this ritual. These piicsts belonged to a tribe named Ikuvina, 
which afterwards formed an alliance with Komo. Some of these 
priests are mentioned in the inscriptions, as well as many towns of 
that part of Italy, and also several families known by historical 
records. Some names of local deities are also found in them. Then 
follow the formuhe of prayers which were to precede the sacrifices, 
the designation of tlie animals and fruits to bo olFered in the sacri- 
fices, the indication of the parts of the victims consecrated to the 
gods, directions with regard to the dressing of the moats ; lastly, 
rites which were to follow the sacrifice. 

In order to give an idea of Lanzi’s method of interpretation, we 
shall cite hero a single passage, and we have chosen one of those in 
which the celebrated interpreter had to supply a lesser number of 
letters and words ; they are the lines 2R, 29, 30 of the first and 
second table, according to Demp.ster. The reader must recollect 
that these lines here given from left to right are in the original 
Etruscan characters traced from l ight to left. Lanzi’s Latin version 
is placed beneath each word in order to show the corresponding 
words in both languages : 


IVIKA 

je(V)ra 


IMlTATnUSTE 

fratribns 

ETIKVASATIS 

vadatis 

TREriTlTEli 

tribu 


MEUSIJVA 

fLrjjKa (femora) 


IIVTIKUM 

ovium 


ATTIEKJE 

Aiheriatibus 

I’UTATES 

tota 

ITU VINA 
joviiia 


: GABETtl 
habeto d 
AIITISPEK 

pro 

IITIVTNA 

jovina 

SATKKE. 

sacrum. 


It will bo observed here tliat the principal analogies of the Etrus- 
can w^ords arc with the Latin, and that in this passage Lanzi had 
lecourse to but one Gjiek word, but he is rarely so moderate in 
deriving assistance from that language. Lepsius’ opinion on the 
Jjatin inscription we shall notice fiirther on. 

The inscription of Perugia occupies two sides of the cippus, and 
the letters are colouicd red. M. Vermiglioli conjectures that it 
relates to agrarian matters, to rural laws, and to the limitation of 
lands. This learned scholar has undertaken a coniectural inter- 
pretation, according to the principles laid down and practised by 
Lanzi. He has analyzed the inscription word by word, and has 
rccognisetl some names of persons and of places, as proved by some 
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■funereal inscriptions, and has sought to interpret others by analogous 
words in Greek or Latin.* 

Opposite opinions on the interpretation of the Etruscan language 
and inscriptions are held by some of the most celebrated Geinian 
wiitcis. “Disgusted (we here quote Bunsens words) with the un- 
scrupulous and rambling method of Lanzi and his followers, who 
had ransacked the Greek dictionary and drawn largely upon their 
own imaginations and the credulity of their readers, in order to 
make the Etruscan language, what its alphabet evidently is, an 
arcJ>aic form of the Ifollenic, Niebuhr niijintaincd that the 
Etruscan was a puiely barbarous language; that it was wholly 
distinct from the other more or less Latinizing tongues of Italy 
proper, of the Apennines, and oven of the Alps; that the ruling 
nations of Etruria came froin the north ; and that the roots of the 
language must bo looked for in Ihetia.” This verdict of Kiebuhr 
is however shaken by the researches of Dr, Eioiind, who, after 
travelling through the country (Tyrol, or the (Prisons) supposed to 
be the original homo of the liasenas or Etruscans, and aft(?r having 
studied the langimge of the district, lays ('A>wii as the result of his 
researches that the statement of Pliny is more probabh-, that the 
Iheti are the descendants of the Etruscans, who were expelled by the 
Gauls, and migrated thither under the command of their chief 
Iiaetius, the open Ali)ino side valleys on the north of the wide plains 
of Upper Italy offering themselves as places of refuge to the mn- 
quered and dispossessed Etnisciins. ^J'hore is also a remarkable 
tradition in the Grisons of the immigration of the Etniscans into the 
country. 


* Sir William Butham has founded a fsincifid tlieory on these two inseriplioua, 
thnt, from tho idoiitilyof llio Etruscan willi tlic C-cltic (ns lu^ proves', tlie Mlruscans 
wore Celts, and that both were PlujciuViaiis. The iiiscriplioris, nccordiiig to liim, 
relate in Eti-usco-l’luLMiician, or Ihenio-Ccltic, IIk* uij^dit voyn^^cj of tJie Plia.'uiciari.s 
or Etruscans to Curiie, in Ireland (Ciirnsore Point, county Wicklow). Tlni follow- 
ing allin-ds an exanii)le of his comparison of texts : 


Etruscan. 


Irisli. 


PUNE 
OAU NE 
S PE TUU I E 
AT I I ER I E 
A BI E OA TE 
NA RA C LU M. 


PUNE 
CAR NA 
IS BE TUR I E 
AT I I EH I E 
ABI E CA TA 
NA RA AO I.U AM. 


Ijit(jral. 

PlKonieian 

to Cnrn(3 

it is night voyage in from 
also in knowledge great in it 
the being away bow it is 
the going by water on' the ocean. 


Free translation : 

0 Pheonicians, this comimmicatos the excellent knowledge in what manner the 
waters of the ocean won) passeti over in tlio night voyage to Cam . 
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Bunsen adopts Niebuhr’s view of the Raetian origin of the Etrus- 
cans, and advances the tlieoiy that the Etruscan bears strong marks 
of a mixed language, from the circumstance of such grammatical 
forms as have been ascertained being evidently analogous to what 
we know of Indo Germanic flexions, whoi’eas the greater part of the 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most heterogeneous. 
On the other liand, the Tynheiiic glosses in Ilesychius, and the in- 
scription found about 183G at Agylla, contain words much more 
akin to the Grcco-Latin stock. A mixed language of this kind 
would bo the natural, consequence of a nonJialic tiibe having taken 
j)Ossessioii of Tyrjlienia or the i^leditciTanean ])aiT of Central Italyy^ 
subdued the Italic indigenous populatioii, and finally adopted their 
language, as the Norman ctuiqucrors did that of the Saxon, or the 
Arabs that of Persia. The intrinsic nature of the language, as we 
find it on the inonumonts, leads also to the conclusion that the 
Greek woids wore a foicigii element, received but not understood. 
Making every allowance for a different system of vocalizatiojj, such 
clianges as Ihilliikti for I’olynikos,* Aklirniem for Agamemnon, are 
unmistakably barbarous, ' and Ixitray an absolute ignorance of the 
elements of which the Greek name is composed. 

In the opinion of M idler, the Etruscans were a race which, 
judging from the evidciic-o of the language, was originally very 
foreign to the (iicciaii, but nevertheless had adopted more of the 
Hellenic civilization and art than any other race not of the Greek 
family, in these early times. The principal reason, according to 
him, is probably furnished by the colony of the Pclasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians, which was driven from Southern Lydia, and established 
itself chietly around Giero (Agylla) and Tanpiinii. The latter 
city maintained for a while the dignity of a leading member 
among the con federal e cities of Etruria, and always remained 
the chief point from which Greek civilization radiated over the rest 
of the country. 

It is not compatible with the object of this short treatise to notice 
more fully the diffeient views of these authors. A\’e now return to 
our sulqect. 

Votive inscriptions and others, which are found on vases, seals, 
pedestals, small statues, utensils, arc in general very short. Small 
statues seldom bear inscriptions, the attributes and symbols which 
they present being enough to characterise them. Small figures of 
animals, pigs, wolves and even chimmiic, bear a short inscription, 
which is usually the name of a divinity to which the figuie was 

♦ Here Bunsen is incorrect. Pultukc is the Etruscan form of “ Pollux,” not of 
l*olynikiiS. 
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fdedicated, or the name of the person who made an offering of it, 
and this inscription is almost always wriiten on a i)art of the body 
of the figure. Inscriptions of this latter kind arc foriimke fre(}nontly 
found repeated on monuments. The most usual arc the following : 
MI : CANA has given me (on tlio most amjient monuments) ; TKOh], 
for the Greek has placed, has dedicated; TlJliUC^K, TUItCE, 

has given, has dedicated, the most common formula; 
consideration, SUTiTT, SUTTIIL from 'HixiTqfua, for the safetg of or 
for. Somo names of divinities have been also recognised in these 
inscriptions, the names of which will bo found in the portion on 
the my thology of sculpture. Other inscriptions, not funereal, are 
connected with the domestic customs of the Etruscans: they wrote 
on the principal door of their liouso AluSE VlOIuSIO, which w.-is an 
invocation against fire, these two words moaning, accoiding to 
Sextus, averte ignnn. In the fields, cippi boro these words: ]\lAr?E 
HUE IE, to ]\Tars Terminalis. On altars, eandclobra, &o., wo find 
engraved the nomen and prenomen of the person avIio offeriHl them 
to the gods with or witlunit the formula IM I (’ANA. 'I’Iil names of 
magistrates, faiuilios, places, religious corteges, have been recog- 
nised in the votive inscriptions. The inscrI]>tiou on the statue of 
bronze of the orator in the Elorentine Gallery, informs us that it 
was erected in honour of Aulus lyiotcllus, son of Volins, by a lady 
of the family of Vesius. 

Etniscan funereal inscriptions are the most numerous. TIk.^^ are 
found, inscribed or engraved, on isolated stones, on cinerary urns, 
on has reliefs jiainted or sculptured, on small columns, on brinks or 
plaques of metal, on tombs, sepulchral chamb(us, or buried in the 
ground. Sometimes the letters engraved on stone have been aber- 
Avards colouj’cd red. The inscriptions on urns beai ing has ndiefs 
have rarely any connection with the subject of the seidptnrc ; for 
the same sculptured figures are roj;eated on several uins, each <)f 
wliich bears a different inscripti(»n. It is sinqdy relative to tlu) 
deceased, of whom it contains the nomen aiulprcimmen ; a cognomen 
is sometimes, but very rarely, found, namo of the father is 

given, and that of the mother after that of the father, following a 
custom evidently derived from the Mast, as it was not practised by 
the Greeks and liomans. Tbo singular custom of tracing descent 
by the maternal line was ]>ccnliar to the I^ycians. dliis custom 
was retained even under Itoman domination, foi* somo sarcophagi 
bear similar epitaphs in Latin, with naf>(S affixed to tlio mother’s 
namo in the genitive or ablative. To the woman’s name was added 
the name of her husband or of the family to which she was allied. 
A funereal inscription was sometimes terminated by the indication 
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of tlie ago of tlio dcocased, but of tliis ihero are few examples. 
Etruscan fnnorual inscriptions are remarkable for tlicir extreme 
simplicity as well as for their briefness. I’roper names In the 
inscriptions arc usually in the nominative case, sometimes in the 
genith’c, and then the}’’ are preceded by the monosyllable Ml, 1 
am, as 311 LATi'rillAlS, sum Larthia^, I am (the tomb) of Larthia. 
Jf the inscription presents only the name of the deceased without 
his prenomen, this is an indication that the monument is of great 
anticpiity, if the f<jrm of the letters confirm it, or that it is of a 
person of very little importanoe. 

rroper names and family names are numerous, and tlie gieater 
number have passed to the Romans, 'rhey are sometimes abridged, 
but have the usual lormi nations, E for the name of men, A for those 
of wo7nen ; S, at the end of a name, is the genitive termination. 
The termination AR was employed as a devsiguation of descent, 
fretpiently of descent from the mother: as (\\l\y\Ii, which on a 
bilingual inscription of (liinsi is translated by CAIN M A NAI’US. 
'J’he termination sa, in the name of women, was used to indicate 
the clan into which they liavo marricsl --TjE(b\ESA denotes the 
spouse of a Ijiciuins; (RjAX, with the inflection rA/a.s/, means son, 
SfX daughttn*. Rro])(n‘ names are funned after the geneml Italian 
system. The fic(pu‘nt gentih'. termination flNAS or MNA, recurs 
in the hnanination IINCS, which is of frt‘(|U(nit occnrri‘n(t<5 in Italian 
clan naiiK's. Tims the Htruscan names llrnnid and Si>uriuna cor- 
respond clos(dy to the Roman Vibius or Vibienns, and Spuriiis. 
I’hc age of the deceased is somclimc-s indicated in funereal insoi’ip- 
tions, and the imincial signs arc pn'cedod by the words Iilli, 
AV"1L, AA'iUS, AIVIIj, whit!h Laiizi considers as analogous to the 
Latin awiiin, from which is dtnived wcilaa in the ancient Latin, 
and snbscHpioJitly celtts. Sumo translate these two words IM L 
AVIL viseit annos. Some words, which seem to have no con- 
nection Avith the names of the deceased, are frequently found 
repeated on several inscriptions, such as LKINE, TULAR, or 
IIIILAK. The lirst i3 considered to bo a kind of acclamation 
or wish, analogous to the Latin word Icnis and Icnitcr, and cor- 
responding with the common T.atin formula, SIT TIBI TERRA 
lihlVJS. The other two words are supposed to be applied to the 
urn, or wliatever enclosed the ashes of llic deceased, the olla or 
ollarium of tlie Romans. Another Avord, E(J AS UTTTTNESL, the 
recurrence of which on tombs shows it to be a formula, has given 
rise to much conjecture. iVofessor ^Tigliarini connects it with 
analogous Tjatin formuhe ecce sltmy or Inc situs est. 

AVe now give a few of the most celebrated Etruscan funereal 
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iiiscnj)tioiis, as exaiii])los. Tho reader iiinst reinomber ihnt flio 
original Etruscan insoiiptions read from right to left. 

Tn ilia tomb of fhr. Tanjuhili, Car cat ri. 

AVLE : TAE01INA8 : LAliTIIAL : ("LA\ 

AULIJS TAHQUINMi: LAllTIIIA XATA KILIUS 


• In fha iomh of the Volnmnn, Panitfia. 
rvr : VIILIMNA : AV : CAIMTATIAL 

PUIiLlUS VOLQMXIVS AIJUTS (^VPIIATIA NATOS 

With the corresponding liiitin inscription. 
r\ VOIiVMMUS. A. F. VrOLFXS 
CAFA'riA. wriN 


TlIEFTTHf : VFf.lMXAS : TAIfFIlFS : (‘LAN 

TlUKiaUS VOLOMNLK TAUQl’INII I'lllUS 

AVLE : VELIMNAS : TllErillMSA i.NVlMILVNAL : CLAN 

AULOS VOMHINI.K TlltlCIUI (\)N.IU\ NlJKIiONA \.V T\ J’lMOS 


l.AKTIl : VELLMNAS : AVLFS 

LAPS VOIALMNLK AVFA ((iiins) 


AIJNTII . VFfJMNAS : AVLFS 

AKUNS VOIAJMNl.L AIM. I rtllillS) 


IViliiujnal fiepuh’hro/ liisrrijifhn on a sJah in llw !\fnscif (Jhfnsi. 


Etruscan. 

VL. ALIMIM. NVVI 
CAINAL 


l.atin., 

('. ALFIVS. A. F. 
(‘AENMA. NATVS. 


Ill the tiajyomlo thilf ]\rfninrh(‘, (^/iiifsi, 
AJJNTIl : (MVLE : VIIMNA 

AltlJNS (M’.LIUS VIl’KNNA 


In the (hpositu M Grandiiea^ Chinsi. 

AV : PVRSXA : TEKIS : I’VJirVAL 

AULaS PORSKNNA PERI FTTJI S POM PEI A NA'TIJ.S 


TEPNA ; UVll’HE ; AKTHAL . A FILS ; XV III 

PERPKNNA RNFIVS ARUNTIANATVS ANNIS Will 

9 r. 2 
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Eoman. 

Tin*: most anoiont l\oman inscriptions date fromtlio first centuries 
of Koine, Init ilicy are very rare. Tlie following conelnsions may bo 
do(liuH‘(l from their examination: 1. Hiat the first Latin alpliabot 
was composed of sixteen h*ttors alone, like that of the Greeks, and 
that of the Etruscans; 2. That the forms of the letters of those 
tlirec alphabets were, it may be said, almost identical. 

lleniaratus of (kirintli is said to have brought the Greek letters to 
Tarquinii, and to have taught the Etruscans alphabetical writing ; 
and liis son ^rarquinius Kriscus is supposed to have introduced llicse 
letters into Itome, about hOO u.o. Pliny and Tacitus confirm lliis 
tradition that 1 bo Latin letters Avcrc derived from the Greek. Dr. 
]\Iommscri is of opinion that tlio derivation of tho Latin alphabet 
from that of the Cuniann and Sicilian Greeks is quite evident, as 
it exhihits cxaiilly the signs and forms which were used by tho 
Chalcidi(3 and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily; and, ho adds, it 
is even very probable that tho Latins did not loceivo tho alphabet 
once for all, as was tho case in Etrnria, hut in consequence of their 
lively intercourse with Siculy kcqit pace for a considerable period 
with th (5 al])hahet in nso tluTe, and followed its variations, Tlio 
most striking improvement upon tho Grec^k system ofrccted in the 
Uoman alphabet was tluj comphMo eliminatiDii of all composite 
characters, thereby harming a most strictly literal alphabet. Thus, 
the sounder IMl, represented by the Greeks h, was exhibited by 
two distinct letters, which were available in their separate form for 
many other combinations. The same may bo said of tlio PS, 
tlio X, CIT, and otluu' characters of tho Greeks. In tho early 
lioman inscriptions, tho characters used being few, tho same letter 
represented dillercnt sounds. G was einidoycal at the same time for 
G Q and for X, as acna f(jr aqna ; coiinte for quofidlc, fneit for 
vacs for vox. After G was added, C was used fur K. ^flie short 
vowels were frequently omitted, as lehro fv>r lebero (lil)ero), hue for 
bene, kriis for cams, cahte for canoto, pochiin for port d urn ; i was also 
freqiumtly suppressed, and are was wi'ittcm for arie:i, crenat instead 
of eveniat. "I'ho dlptliong cl for i frequently occurs in proper names, 
and in words terminating in that vowel, as Capeins hn* Cnjnns, verfulci 
for vcrtutl. ]\I X tS wcio soiiKitimes also omitted even in tho middle 
of words, as Popeins for Pomprius^ cosol, ccsor, for consol, censor. 
The long vowels were r(*prcscnted by double short vowels, as 
fcolix for felix, juns for jm. Tho conjnnetiou of two consonants 
was prevented liy the introduction of a v’owel between them, fis in 
nacctum, siniskrum, materi, in lieu of auctum, sinislrum, and malri. 
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And tJio coTijTiiiGfion of two vowoIh, by tlio insertion of D, as 
antedae for antcliac^ iind ibis took place occasionally even between 
two Words, wlieiicij wo have med^ nltod, marhl for fnc, alh>^ iiutrl, when 
tlioso words wore hdlowcd by a vowel. 'Jlio aspiiato II is rarely 
found on tlio most ancient inscriptions, it came into general use 
after the 7tli century of Uomo, Avlieu its use was carried to excess ; it 

found in the epitaph of Lucius, son of L. Scipio Larbatiis, who was 
consul in the year 250 b.g. V was a comparatively lahi addition. Q 
was originally represented by a double letter, (1 V, it is found for 
the first timo in the inscri 2 )ti()n on tho tomb of Scipio Uarbatus. 
Y and Z were first. ado 2 )ted from the Greeks in the time of Augustus, 
before which they wrote G8, GS, Sri for Z, and 1 for Y. X which 
Avas originally wril ten C^H, as w/ursZ/a/w, instead of maximiis, was 
added about the same jicricKl. It is found in tho Duilian (Vdumn, 
but according to GiacAamius, tho inscrijdion is not tho original one, 
the orthograidiy bi ing too modern. 'J'ho F or ./Folic digaiuma was 
sometimes used to exj^rcf s tho sound of tho eon.sonant Y, as F(.)T\'M, 
FIliiGO for votim, rirgo. The T.atin, in ancient times, hud no sound 
for tho V, but that of a. vowel: they Mi 2 >j)Tied tho ({re(‘k Y b}' their 
V, when they wrote (Jnick woids in Latin characters. Tho conso- 
nant V Avas tho A^iolic digamma, and answered in power to the 
Flueniciau van. 

TJio most ancient insoripiions of tho h'oiiian.s, those from wdiieh 
wo can deduce tho history of the va}'i:dions of tlieii* wiiit: • and 
s 2 K)kcn langus'.ge, are 1. The hymn of ilu‘ F;ai res Arvalo:-. it is 
])resc;ivcd, in an in?>ei i[)tion, wdiieh was written in the fir.st Y(‘ar of 
the Finjjoror JOlagahalus (.N.n. 21 Avhowas (deeted amcmher<ii‘ the 
College of the Fratix's Arvales. 'I'Jiis iusciiplion i.(mtains the hymn, 
wdiicliappcvirs to been sung Jit their fesli valsfrcmi the must, ancient 
times. Jt was found in digging for the foiindat ir.ns of tlie, riacristy 
of rit. Feter’s, at Jtome, where a leaden co[)y of tlie inscription may 


still bo seen, the original, according to liilsAdud, being hidden away 
or, very jjrobably, lost. A facsimile of tho inscription will be found 
ill llitschcFs “ ITiscm Latinitatis ^lomimcnta Fpigrafica.” The 
following jiassago from this aiicimit hymn wo give as an example 
of the ancient Latin, and its ancient orthogra^diy ; — .LAOS IjA- 
SlOri IVYATF XEYLLYJOItVFMAiaiAhrilNlNtnnFtFd^^ IN 
FLEOllEri SATYPt FV FEhE MAPS IdMEX SAL I STA IJEJL 
BEK SEMYXJri ALTEPXTri ADVOCAIMT GONCrrOS ENOS 
MAllMOB IVVATX) TRY MVE.- Enos, Lases., Juvate! Neve luo 
rue, Marmar, Sins, incurrero in ^dcores ; Satur tu, fei-e ?»l.irs ! linieii 
salil Sta! berber! Scinuiiis altornis adva)ea[)it conotos! Inios, 
Marmar, Juvate! Triiiinpo ! TJiisdanct'-chant ol tlie Aival brethren 
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in honour of Mans, probably composed to be sung in alternate parts, 
is thus arranged by 13r. Mommsen : 


To the Gods 


IS'os, Jjarcs, juvatc 

No lucm ruein (ruinani) nuiiiiers, sinas incurrero in 
pluies ! 

Satur cste, fere Mart?. 


To tlie j 

inclividnal > Tn liinen insili ! sta! verbeia (linien V) 
brethren ) 


lo «i]l the ) Scinones alteriii advociite ennetos. 
hretliren j 

To the God | Xos, Mamers, juvato I 

To the j 

individual | 'rrijiudia ! 
hrethron j 

The Latin of this eliai/t, and of kindred fragments of the Salian 
song, Dr. Mommsen remarks, wliioli wore regarded oven hy philolo- 
gists of the Augustan ago as the oldest documents of their mother 
tongue, is related to the Latin of the 'ihvelve Tables somewhat 
as I he language of the Nibelungen is related to the language of 
Luther, 

2. The inscription on the Duilian Column erected by C. Duilius 
after his first naval victory over the CWthaginians ii.c. 403 (2G1 u.c,). 
It is now in the museum of the capitol. In the opinion of T. Ciacco- 
nus it is not that which was erected in the time of Duilius, as the 
carving of the letters is too good for those rude times, and the ortho- 
graphy of some of the words is too modein. The original inscrip- 
tion, defaced by time, is supposed to have been replaced by this copy 
in llio reign of Claudius. At the end we give the inscrijition as it 
is now, with the restorq^tion of the entire inscription by Ciacconus. 

3. The inscription on the Sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus, 
great-grandfather of Scipio Africanus, who was consul u.C. 45G 
(208 U.C.). It was found in tlio tomb of the Scipios, which was dis- 
covered in 1780. It is now in the Vatican. A nnmber of other 
inscriptions in the same tomb belonging to the Scipio family, exhi- 
bit the slate of tlic Boman alphabet and Latin orthography during 
the fifth and sixth centuries of iknno. 

4. Tho Latin tablets of Euguhiuin. "J’he date of which Lanzi 
brings down as low as tlie seveiitli century of Homo. Dr. Aufreeht 
considers them to bo of the sixth century, two centuries later than 
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Itlio Umbrian biblots. J)r. I.opsius, of Bujlin, stniok by tlio ass<.T(,ioii 
of Lanzi that tho lanj^iiago of the tables is full of archaisms, aiul bears 
groat afiii.ity to tlio J^]truscaii dialect, visited OuhVo for the purpose 
(»f examining tliom as ])]iilological illustrations of <he formation of 
Jjatin. hrom a careful comparison of these (ablets ho arrives at tlui 
conclusion, now universally admitted, that the Latin language, both 
among the people of Italy generally and among tho I'lnbri, was much 
more recent than tho Ltruscan, and that tho lOtrusean literal uio was 
common to tho Umbri. lie might also have added that these inscrip- 
tions leave little doubt that tho Tiatin languagci was mainly derived 
from tho Umbrian. 4’he tables ju'osent, mor(M)Ver, many peculiarities 
deserving the attention of the arelKeol(»gist. 'J’Jie lines, like ilir, 
Ltruscan and other ancient languages, run from* riglit to hdt; the 
letters show that there is little diil'e-rence between the Umbrian 
idiaracler, and that form of ancient (Ireek which we call I’elasgii;.* 
'riio Umbrian inscriptions of the Uiigubian tablets are highly inte- 
losting to tlio pliilologieal student ; the letter 0 is used in platan of V ; 
U, a letter supiK)se(l to have been unknown ii.<\ 37>;), is also to be 
recognised : (Tny)) is used for fire, f(#r br(‘ad, and for wine. 

Niebuhr supposed tho Latin to have been a mixed language, ])ossess- 
inga CjI reek clouiont imported by the Palasgi,aiid another oiiginally 
Italic trib(}. Ihi supported this assertion hy a v(iry aentc and (\ssen- 
t lally true observation. He remarks that, wli(U(;as the words helong- 
iiig to tlio sphere of peaceable rural life agree in (L’cek and Latin, 
the Ijatin expressions f(»r everything ladiuiging to Avarfurc, arms, 
and hunting, have no words corresponding to tliein in Uieek. 

We might point out here other monuments not less useful for the 
study of I* Oman paUeography, hut the examples W(} have here given 
will 1)0 Huilieieiit for our pui posc in this eoneiso ti’eatise. 

Koman iuseripti«ais heeonie less rare during (Ik^ seventh and 
Ibllowing (centuries of IIoukj, aiaairdingas they a]>])roaeh the time of 
the emperors. Inseviplions arc common enough during the period 
of tho emperors. Insci’ihed monuments <»f this period aie found, not 
only ill Italy, but also in France, S]»ain, (Germany, and Ihiglaiid ; as 
(Hblnm remarks, if all our hisloviaiis were h»st, iuseriplions would 
be sutlieieiit to record the travels of Hadrian. Lliese iuseri[)tions 
ought to bo carefully eolloctod, as their inter|)ietati()ii fitapiciitly 
throws some important lights on the history and oust urns of nations. 
Tlio text of those inscriptions is connected either with llio worshij) 
of the gods, the ceremonies of religion, with liislory, as tliry con- 
tain public acts, the names of priests and magistrates, indications of 
epochs and of places, facts of general importance, such as the coii- 

* Miirmy’s Ci’iitiid Itsdv. 
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fitruction and dedication of public buildings, honours decreed to 
citizens. FuucroHl inscriptions are the most mimercjus, and the most 
frequently found in many countries. Altars, statues, temples, were 
dedicated to the g(jds by inscriptions ; vows were made to them, the 
aceomplisliment of which was acknowledged by an inscription on 
the object itself which had boon vowed to them. The names and 
surnames of the gods are usually in the first linos of the inscription 
in tlio dative case, as lOVt SEltENO, MAKTI AVGVSTO. llien 
follows tlio namo of the person who dedicated, and this name is 
followed hy the titles and qualities of the devotee, find sometimes hy 
the motives of tho vow, and itsaccom])lishment (voto snscepto), and 
hy the formula EX. V()T(.), which indicates tho object of tho monu- 
ment. This furmula is also frequently expressed hy EX VOTO. 
S. L. ]\1. or V. S. L. IM. volum solvit lihens morito ; or again ITT 
YOV I<]IJAT\ 1). 1). ut voYcrut dodit, dedicavit. If the inscription is 
Icrmlnated by tlio word, SACRUM, or a simple S, Avhich is its iihbm- 
viated form, it is not tho result of a vow, hut only proceeding from the 
piety of the person at whose cost it was erected. 

Among religious inscriptions wo must also class the acts of the 
colleges of priests, saeriliecs, such as tho tauvoholia (tho sacrifice of 
a hull), suovetaurilia (the saeritieo of a pig, a sheep, and a hull). 
Their object always was the lusilth of the (‘lupcror, or bis sue(;ess in 
some dillieult undertaking. T’lio inscription names tho person at 
whose cost tho saeritice was performed, the magistrate who presided, 
tho priest v;ho made tho invocation, tho singers, iho flute-player, 
the decorator, and tho indication of the date terminates it. 

]iistori(;al inseriptituis eonqu’iso the Senatus consulti, plehiselti, 
the decrees, letters, and addresses of tho civil colleges of tho em- 
perens, agreements with regard to hospitality, clientela, and patron- 
age between towns, colonies, muniei])i,or eorporalioiis, and between 
citizens, military commissions, and all wliieb eoiicerns civil and po- 
litical riglits. In the same class may be comprised tho inscriptions 
oil public monuments, buildings, which usually indicate the date of 
the construction of the buildings, tho object proposed, at whoso cost 
it was built, and sometimes also tho partial repairs rendered neees: 
saiy by diicay. Sueli ai e tho inscri]>tions wbieli are read on arches of 
triiimpli, eolumns, theatres, ampliitheatrcs, basilica), on baths, bridges, 
a(pieduets, gates, walls of towns, and on milliary columns, which 
mark the distances on public roads. These columns usually present 
only the names, titles, and surnames (in the ablative if tho nomina- 
tive is not expressed) of the emperor hi whose reign tho road was 
constiucted or repaired, followed by tho indication of the number 
of thousand Roman paces from the place whieh has been taken as a 
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^poiiit of departure. The name of this place is general]/ foiiiid on 
the column. (See ])ago 52.) 

In those inscriptions, as in all those which belong to tlu^ class of 
historical inonumeiits, tlic abbreviations aro the portion which 
usually present tlie greatest dilTiculty in their inter] »relah‘on. Tlie 
titles of the emperors aro sometimes very numerous, and those ui‘ the 
magisti-ates are almost always indicated by the singlt; initial letter of 
the word. Not to enter too much at length on the usual melhod 
of inteipretation, wo shall hero cite an cA'ample, as in all teaching 
examples are better than rules. In the following inscription, ilis- 
covered at Narbonne, we sliall lind almost all the formiihe relative 
to the titles of the 1 toman emperors: — I IMP. (WlvSAItl. 1)1 VI. 
ANTONINJ. nr. Fir^. DIVJ. IIADIMANI. * jMOPOTI. 1)1 VI. 

TPAdANi. rAirniicL rhONEiHvn. divi. mokyae. ahne- 

VOTL L. AVh*ELl(). WAIO. AVCh AiiMEMAPO. PONT. 
MAXIM. TKIIlViMC. POTFSTAT. I III. IMP. II. COS. 11. 
PllO(,^OS. DEOV.AIANI. NAUPOXEXSES. 

This inseription has few abbreviations, but the lujarly eom])leie 
words will bo of great assistance in rec(*gif5sing them mon) easily in 
inscriptions where they will he fouml more abiidgi'd. In every 
case wo should cndcavoni* to compreliend the construction of the 
sentence, by taking as a guide the viub, if it is expressed, or the 
eases of tlio names, if they aro understood. Tlui following is tluj 
grammatical constjuetion of llie sentence in this inseription : — 
J)e(;uuiani Narhonenses (didieaverunl Ikk; monumentuin) imj)eratori 
(.\iisari Lucio Aurelio Voro Augusto Armeniaeo, pontillei iMaximo 


(cx) tribnnieia poteslate quartum, iiuperatori seioiiulum, eoiisidi 
secundum, ])roconi:uli ; tiliodivi Antonini Pii, n(*[»oti divi I'adriani, 
proncj)oli djivi Trajinii Parthiei abnepoti divi Xervic. 

Ft may be thus translated : — “ The di-cunians ul Nrrboiine (have 
dedicated this monument,) to tlie Em])erur (’;esar Lueins Aurelius 
Verus Augustus Arineiiiueus, chief poiitid, (exercising the tri- 
bunicial power for the hnirtli lime, eiiJ 2 )er»>r ior the second limi^, 
(Joiisul for the second tijue, pj'oconsul; son of the divine Antoninus 
Pius, grandson of the divine Hadrian, great-grandson (jF the divine 
Trajan, surnamed the Parthian, great- great-grandson ot tlui divin(3 
Nerva.” Wo may remark in this iiisei iiitioii --1. The Avords 
decumaiii Narb( 3 neijscs, as a geographical indication. 2. Iho titles, 
preiiomina, and names of the emperor to wliom the inuiiunient is 
dedicated, Lucius Aurelius Ycrus Augustus, at first the colleague^ 
and afterwards the siu;cessor of IMarcus Aiircl i us. 3. 1 lui vsui iiame of 


Armen iaciis, because ho iiiaclo war in Syria and in Armenia. 4. llie 
title of chief pontiff, common to all the emperors. a\1io (iuiabiiied 
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in tlioir persons priestly and imperial authority. 6. Tlio fourth 
trilmneship, the emperors assuming also the ofliee of trihune, which 
was renewed evejy year, and as the emperors renewed this ofliee of 
tribune from ihe first year of their accession, the indication of the 
num])or of the tribunesliip is also tlic indication of the years of the 
emperor’s reign ; the inscription of Narbonne is thei cfore of the fourth 
year of the reign of Lucius Verus, and of the year 1G4 a.d., L. Verus 
having been associated in empire by IM. Aurelius in the montli of 
Marcli, H)1 A.n. G. 'fhe words emperor for the second time. This title 
of emperor followed by a number must not be confounded with the 
same title in the beginning of the sentence, where it is indicative;) 
of Ills sovereign power; hero it relates to two vietojies gained b}^' 
the emporoi-, .and was decreed by the army twice. 7. The words 
consul for the second time ; tlie emperors were sometimes consuls 
before tJieii’ accession to the throne, and also during their leign. 
8. 'fhe title of proconsul which he assumed with all the others. 0. The 
words son, giand.^on, gr<‘al -grandson, and great-great-grandson, 
which indicate liis re.al or a(lo])ted g<uiealogy, each of his i)redeces- 
sors being styled 1)1 V I'll!., a title which Avas given to the emperors 
only .after their death. The successive cx.ainination of the words 
of this inscription thus leads one to recognise tlio subject, the 
period, its authors, and the em])eror who was the object of it. For 
this kind of monument it is extremely useful to become familiar 
Avith the text of impeiiai leg(‘nds, in Avhich the prenoniina, sur- 
names, titles, .‘ind qualities of the emperors are usually written in 
an abbrcviatial form. 

With'regard to the precise date of an historical or any other in- 
scri[)tion, it m.ay be deduced from indications analogous to those Ave 
have just remarked. 1. Hy tlie nninl)or of llie trihiiiieships of an 
emperor, whieii ijivariably answers to the number of tlie ye.irs of bis 
reign, counted from tlie year of liis accession. 2, Sometimes by 
tlie consulships, but the cousnlslilps Aveie not borne year after year 
by the same person; and thus an emperor may Inwe been only' once 
or twice consul, thougli ho may Ikia'c j eaclied I lie foui th or tenth 
year of his reign. In liiis case, and if the numher of lribuncshi]>s 
is not expressed, attention ought to he directed to some otlior event 
of the reign given in the insciiption, eitJioj- to the very nnmher of 
the ef)iisulslii})s, for it is certain that the inscrijition could not be 
anterior to tbc yc.ar in wliieli the emperor exeicised the last consul- 
ship incnlioned in the inscription; or to the surnames derived from 
his victories, for the time in which he obtaineil them is recorded in 
histoiy. 3. By the means of the date itself of the monument 
expressed by tlio n.iines of the consuls in office, as : T. SBXTK). 
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UiATERANO L 0U81’I0. RITFINO. COS.— Tito Sextio Latemuo, 
Lucio (Juspiu linfino coiisulibiis. It may bo kccu by llio li.si uf llio 
Itoniaii (ioiisuls, given by dironologists, that 1'itns Sextins I/rtloraniis 
and Lncins (his^jins liufinns were coiisuLs in tlio year I J»7 4. If 

all otJier iiidioations fail, particular attention ahonldbe given to tlio 
form of tlio titles and to tlic orthograpliy of tlio words. 

Among historical inscriptions the fasti coiisnlares or (^apitoliiic 
marbles may bo considered first in importance. Tlioy contain a list of 
the consuls and all public officers from u.e. 272 to the reign of Augus- 
tus. After the ^X'ar 010, the account is not kept soaecairato as belbrc. 
Only one tribune of the people is named out of tin? ton, and several 
other magistrates are omitted. 'I'hcse inscriptions were found in 
1545, in the Foi*um not far from the Church of Santa IMaria Libeivi- 
trice. They are in several fragments and sadly mutilated, but are 
very legible. They wore collceted and arranged under tlie inspection 
of (Cardinal Farnesc, and deposited in the t^ajiitol. Another portion 
was found in 1815, wliich supplies sonic names which were not 
known before. A facsimile of tlusso was puldished by r>orgh(‘si, 
with learned illnstraiioiis. In the fire whrt))i eonsunu'.d tin* Capitol 
in tlio time of Vitdlius, all the rccord.s preserved there v’cro burnt. 
Vespasian, who rebuilt the temple, had tlui loss re])aired by eo])ics 
from tlio most anti icntic documents ; and it is not imjirobable that 
these fragments are of that date. Another inscription of historical 
im])()rtaiicc is the Kalondariuni rrmnestiiium, or Fasti V(‘niani an 
inscription, according to Suetonius, set up by \’(‘rrius Flaccus, at 
Ihmnosto, arranged by himself, ami engraved cm inaihlc*. slabs. 
Fra«rmeTits of tlie marble slabs of this ancient calendar wcuc^ found 
near ralestrina by an Italian antic|nary, Foggini. The unniths of 
January, Maidi, April, and Jlccembor, wcmc n eovered by him. They 
contain information c<mcerning the festivals, and a earcdi! detail of 
the liononrs bestowed n])oii, and (be triuin]dis achieved by, Julius, 
Augustus, and 'J’iberius. 

Another important iii.scri])tion presents us with one of tin; most 
interesting records of anticpiity. The c(;hd)iated jMnninunitniu 
Anci^rannin, which may still ho read on tlu^ [»oitico (A a tc^mple at 
Ancyra, in Galatia, is a hat in in.scri])tion in parallel columns, 
covering the walls of the pronaos, or exterior jMU*(;h of a temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra. It attests the energy, sagacity and fort urn* 
of the second (Aesar in a detailed register ot all his 2>i*hln’ under- 
takings through a period of fifty-eight yi‘ars. < ’utmneucing Avith 
his ninctcontli year, it bears witness to his filial piety in piT;socuting 
his fixther’s murderers ; it touches liglitly on the proscriptions, and 
vaunts the unfinimltv of all good citizens in liis t.ivour, when 
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500,000 1/omaiis arrayed themselves under the banner of thoi 
triumvir. Tt records his assignments of lands to the veterans, and 
llio triumphs and ovations decreed him by the senate. It signalises 
his prudence in civil allairs, in revising the senate, in multiplying 
the ijatricians, and in thrice ])erforming tlio lustrum of the people. 
It eiinmej-ates tlio magistiacies and iJiicsthoods conferred upon liini 
and boasts of his three times closing the temple of Janus. Jlis 
libtiralil.y is commemorated in his various largesses both of com and 
money, and the contributions he made from bis private treasures to 
relieve the burdens of his subjects. Jlis niaguiticcnco is made to 
ajipear in iJie temples and public stnicliiros he built or caused to bv^ 
built; in liis lialls and forums, bis colonnades and a(pieduets ; nor 
less in the glorious sj'ectacles he exhibited, and tlio mnltitiulo of 
beasLs he liuiitod in the cii’cus. The patriotism of Octavius shone 
conispicuously in the overthrow of tlic pirate Sextus, with his crow 
of fiigilive slaves. Italy, it was added, swore allegiance to liim of 
her own accord, and every piovince in succession followed her 
exam[)le. (aider his aus])ices the empire had leached the Elbe, a 
lioiuau tloet bad Tiavig<\ted the Korlhern Ocean, the rannonians 
and Illyrians bad been reduced, the (’11111)1*10 (’liersoiiose liad sought 
Ills frieiulsliip and alliance. No nation luul bocm attaclanl by him 
without juovucalion. lie liail added I'lgypt to ilio (lomiiiions of 
homo; Ariiicuia, with dignified moderation, he had refrained from 
adding. lie liad ])l.‘inted bonian colonics in every province, 
lie laid rccoveied from the rarihiaiis the captured standards of 
Orassiis. I'Vu* all tlicse merits, and (»thcrs not less i»artieularly 
ennijierated, lie liad l.)c<'n lioiioiired with tlie lanicl wreath and the 
civic crown; he bad rc(-eived from the senate ilio title of Augustus, 
and l)een liailed b^* aeelaniation as father ol' his eoiinlry. 

This re(‘ord pui’ports to be a copy from tlie oiiginal staioniont 
of Augustus himself, engiaved on two brazen pillars, at h’omo : — 
“ iicrum gc.stanim divi Aiigusti .... exemplar siibjcetum.” 
It iTiiis tbrougboiit in the first person : “ Ainios uiideviginti iiatus 
exeveitum privato c(m^i^io et privata iuipensa compaiuvi,” etc, 

]( was first Copied by Jlusbccjiiius, in 1514, and lias liccn trans- 
cribed often since. I’lie traces of the letters have become fainter, 
but the greater care of recent explorers has more than balanced 
this misfortune. In the present coiitauy fragments of tlio (h'cek 
text of the same inscription liavo been tliseovered at Apollonia in 
Pisidia., which liaA’^e served to supply some defects and verify some 
eorreetions.* 

Funereal inscriptions are the most commonly found in all 
* Merivalc, The Ituiuuiis umiur the Kiiipire,” vol. iv. p. 35‘J. 
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fcoiintrios under the Koman domination. They are specially 
characterized by tlieir first words and sigla I) M. Diis ]\ranil)ns 
Sacrum, QVrETI, or MEMOUl AE AE rEUXAE, or TEli EE'r V A E , 
these invocati()?is arc tlieii ibllowed by the nami‘s of the deceased in 
the genitive. Sonietimes their iianios are in the dative or noiuinat ive, 
the invocation to the ‘Gods manes’ is then unconnected with tlio rest 
of the sentence. Examples of those stylos of inscriptions are found 
ill the following taken from urns in the Jlritisli JMuseum : 


]) M 

SEItVLETAE Z( ISrrdEN L 
QVAE VIXTT AXX XXVI 
BENE MEItEX EElUT 
IMtOSEEOLVS ElLlVvS 


DIS. MAX. 
rOl'dU A'S. ET 
AVIUOLA . . VAUKyVKS 
INEEEKMSSI.MI 

LTcixio sv(xn:sso 

V.A. Xlil. M.I.J) XIX 


Eroqucntly the inscription begins with the names in tlnuiominative, 
it is then a iitHlim, or indication of the person bnriod in tlu', tomb 
to which the cippus or marble tablet belongs. 'I’o the nam is of the 
deceased aro added his civil or military tilWs, if l:e had any during 
his lifetime, his age, and the names, (pialities and ivlatio»‘slii]> of the 
persons who consecrated the monument; if the diHurased was a 
Uoman citizen, the name of the tribe in whii^h ho was enrolled p]*e- 
cedos his surname. Jt sometimes liappened (>u the death of a la^ad 
of a family that the surviving members, in consecrating thc^ 1(>nd‘ to 
him, destined it also for themselves, and took cans to mention it in 
the inscrqdion. A few cxamjiles will illustrate these rules. 'J’lie 
following is an inscripfion found at Lyims -.1 ). M. AlhlMLI 

VEXVSTTMlJi, IJXhXXX. V. JMA iXTEItEEtTl. AEMiLI 
GAIVS ET, VENVSTA EFE. Ef. AEMlLiA. AEi^rdliSIA. 
JdBETtTA. IdATEU EOUVM. 1 NEELU !LSSI M A. i’oyEM)\IM. 
GVKAVEUVXT. ET SIBI. VlVl. VVA VAl. ET. fSVli ASGIA 
DEDICAVEK. ADLTVS. IdBEIi EX( ’EITVS. EST. EilMEVh’IVS 


EJ Vril). LEG. The names of Ahuilius lielng here in the genitive, 
we must read T)iis maiiibus Ahnilii Vennsti ; the six abridged 
words or sigla whieh follow iudieate the prohissiou of iEmilius; and 
arc to ho read thus: hfjiouh inrnnmfV rlrfriria pnv. frllrifi, and 

wo learn that ho was a soldier of the 30(h legion, suvname(l the 
victorious, the pious, the happy ; and the word inlcrj\di infoj-ms us 
that ho was killed in the service. The nuiniuatives (hn'us and 
Venusta show that another sentence commcuces. All following the 
Word interfecii may ho construc<l thus : 0>nvs ct 1 c^niftla JiJia 

{ejm) ct Mnilia Afrodma liberta Muter cur cm htfiUdsAma, ] unmdam 
curaDcrunt ct sihi vhi fecerunt ct sub asc.a dcuicurcruv. : Tl^jiuilius 
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Gjiins and Voiinstaliis children, and Afrodisia, a fieed woman, i 

nTi]iap]>y mother, look care to erect this TnonTimcnt, and 
during their lifetime destined it for themselves, and dedicated it 
snl) ascia.” The words adlfatf lihrr exceptan cs/, infoi-m us that when 
the ])]acc of the tomb was conceded by public authority, the patli 
whicdi led to it was expressly reserved. The words librarius ejusdem 
legiones were added to show that tho deceased held the offico of 
librarian or aeconntant in tho 301h legion. Wo may remark 
further in this inscription- 1. That Vennstns has no surname. 2. 
That his prenomcn is tho name of one of the chief families of Home, 
whence it follows that this soldi(n\ at first a slave under the name of 
A^ennstns, was freed by ibo .dhnilia family, and according to the 
general custom, ho took the name of that family for his j)rcn()mcri. Jt 
was tho Siimo in regard to his wife; a slave at first under tho name 
of Afr<»disia, and also made a freedwoman, liberta, by tho TIOmilia 
famil}'. She took this same name for her preiiomcn. Tho words suh 
ascia are variously interpreted ; Useia is the name of a kind of chisel, 
used by stoneemtters, tho ligure of whicli is often found represented 
on sepnlchial nuirhlos. 'They are generally sni)posod to indicate 
that tlio momiment was erected according to the wish of the 
children or relatives of the deceased, and that it was dedicated as 
soon as finished by Ihe stoneenitor fsiih ascia). 

Tlie following inscription shows ns how the name of a tiiho to 
which a deceasid elti/en had belonged was placed: IM. TTIMO. 
Al. K. V(Hj^r. GliATO. The words AF. (Alarco) Titio (irato, were 
tho prt‘nomen, nomcn, ami surname (cognomen) of tho deceased ; 
the letters Al. K read !\lar(a,11Iio. '^liie abbreviation V( )LT is ex- 
plained by tiio woid voltirii.e (tiihus), and thus wo see tlio monument 
was consecrated to Alarcus Titius Gratns, sou of Marcus, a citizen of 
the Voltinian tribe, at Homo. Another inscription presents, L. 
IjKMNIA'S. Fj. F. ()UHi. TATKIINVIS. ami reads Lucius Incinius, 
sou of Imciiis, (of the tribe) Qiiirina, (surriatm^d) ratcriius. VV'hcn 
ibe heirs of the decease^l built a tomb for him at their own expense 
(do suo) th(}y frequently recorded it in the inscription on the funereal 
monument, as in the following example taken from an urn in the 
Ib itish Museum : 

1)1 IS MANIIWS 
I.. l.h:PM)l ErAlTIHAK 
PATIilS OPT I MI 
L. LKPIDIA'S 
MAXI MVS F. 

I)F^ SVO. 

Magistracies, piicsi hoods, military grades and functions arc very 
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jlicqucntly indicated in funereal inscriptions, but it would bo impossi- 
ble to j^ive their noiiiciiclatnro in this concise treatise;. i\)r their 
inieipretathni, jccoiirse must be had to the hiri;c coll(.*ctions ol* 
inscriptions. It will bo sulliident for us to plai;o before the reader ii 
list ot the most dillicult abbreviations, or those most usually found 
on Komau moimmeiits. In this list wo shall not include (dther 
]>renomiiKi or c(\<5nomina, as those words will not bo likely to pre- 
sent any difficulty to the archieologist. 

SrOLA; Olt, ABIJHKVIATIOXS T\ IJOMAN JN8tMMITJ()\S. 


A. agor. annis, angustalos, augiis- 
talis. 

A. A. apud agrum. 

All. AC. 8MN. ;ib actis sciiatns. 

AK. CVU. jodilis (Minilis. 

A. KKVM. a frinnonio. 

A. 11. 1). IM. ami(;o hoc dedit 
monumeiitum. 

A. K. ante kalendas. 

A. 0. F. C. amie.o oplimo facien- 
dum (juravit. 

A. V. anlilitia polesta((‘, ainico 
posuit. 

A. S. Ti. animo solvit libens, a j 
sign is lc?gionis. ! 

A. T. y. arani testament(» vovit. j 

A. XX. H. F8T. anuoium viginti i 
hie (;st. 

V 

lb A. bixit, pro vixil- annis. 

lb J)E. 8E, ]\r. bone do sc inorita3, 
vel UKu ito. 

Tb M. 1). vS. bone moifuti, bone 
merito do so 

Ib 1\ 1). bono publico datum. 

R. Q. bene (piioscat, 

lb y. bone vale. 

RX. AXOS. yjT. ME. VI. DI. 
Xyil. vixit annos scptoin, 
menses sox, dies docem sep- 
tom. 


(b Jb IMF. (•onjiigi beno inonMiri 
hM-it. 

(ms. VKUW l\ lb, rrj (MO NS. 
Ib Ib Ib censor poipctuus, 
l)a(ev ]>atTia\ 

C(^ll. 1. AFJi.(b bb eobf)rs ])iinia 
arricanoiaiin roinauoriim. 

( b 1 . ( ).^N. i>. ^I. F. eivium illiiis 
(aniiiuni nouiini*. b'.UM*. me- 
renli fecit. 

(b K. Ij. (b S. Ii. F. (b <*onjngi 
C!iib'sijno loco couecssso sibi 
libeiiter tiei-i curavit. 

C. lb T. curavit j)oni liluluin. 

Cb lib (dvis romanus ; eivium 
romanorum ; enravcruiil. I'o- 
* tici. 

C. S. 11. »S. T. 1b h. eonununi 

sum]»tu bieredum, sit 1il)i 
terra lev is 

i). doeiiuns, decuria, docuiio, 
dedieavit, dedit, dovotus, 
dies, diis, divus, domiuus, 
doiao, dtnnus, (piimpiagonta 

I). (J. 1). Ib d(;cui ioues (;olunia3 
dodcruut publi(*e. 

I 1). E. 1). S. dccroto (locurioiiuni 

' datum sibi, doiio dedit de 
suo. 

D. K. OCT. dodicatuin kalcndis 

octobris. 


(b lb ]\I. eonjugi bono meronti. 
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I). M. ET. M. diis manibus et 
memorias. 

D. N. M. E. dovotiis numini 
majcslati ojns. 

D. 0. 8. Deo o])timo Racnim ; 
(liis omiiibns «.'ici nm. 

1). r. P. J). D. (l(j propria pceii- 
iiia (ledicaveriiiit., do pocniiia 
pnbliea duiio (bid it. 

D. 8. F. a IT. 8. E. (l(i sno l-ici- 
iiiidnin ciiravif., ]iic situs esfc. 

D. T. 8. P. d(^dit tnmnlmn 
siiniptn proprio. 

E. DVP. crigi emravit. 

El ) V. 1*. D. (‘dill in in popnlo dedit. 

E. E. (ix (idicto, (‘jiis jotas. 

E. II. T. N. N. 8. oxbimiu hairc- 
doni litnlns iiosi.ri Vion so- 
guitiir. 

E. I. M. i\ V. ex jure manmin 
('(niRortiiin vo(;o. 

E. 8. F V Id.B. M. E. ei sibict 
1 i 1 )( iT f i s 1 noi in 1 n oiif mn o rtixi t. 

E. 'V. E. 1. 8. ex tostauionto liori 
jnssifc sibi. 

E, V. L. 8. votuiii libciis solvit. 

VAV, facinndmn emravit. 

E. V. faeerti enravit, faciinidiim 
(inravit, ftjeit oondiiojiiiin, 
folix constaiis, fidui (jom- 
luissnin, ticjri (mravit. 

E. 11. E. Ibii'i luenis fecit, beri 
bierodos feceriini. 

E. J. D. P. 8. ll(3ri jnssit do po- 

cniiia sna. 

F. ]\T. 1). D. D« fecit moniK'.nin- 

tiivii datum deer e to decu- 
rionnm. 

F. V. I). 1). L. ill. fecit publico 
dccrcto dcoiirioiium locum 
monunioiiti. 


F. Q, Flanicn Quirinalis. 

F. T. 0. fieri testamento curjivit. 

F. V. F. fieri vivens fecit. 

6. L. geuio loci, 

G. JM. genio inalo. 

G. P. 11. genio, sen gloria populi 
liomani, 

G. D. gi’atis daliis, vel dedit 

(t 8. g(‘nio sacrum, genio senatus. 

G. V. 8. genio uibis sacrum,, 
gratis votum solvit. 

IT. babet, bfm, basiatus, luercR, 
liic, homo, lioncsta, honor, 
bora, horis, host is. 

IT. B. M. F, Iw.res heme merenti 
fe(iil. FC. faciimduiii ciiravit. 

IT. C. CV\ hie eondi ciiravit ; 
hoc cinerarium constituit 

TT. 1)1). hauedos dono deden^; 
honori donins divirno. 

ITE. ^3. E. 8. P. hceres monn- 
meiitum fi'cit siia peciinia. 

IT TO. LOV, TI ER. N. 8. 

mu LOU. TIER. NON. 8EQ. 
hie hicus hix>rcd(ini non se- 
! (jiiitur. 

i II. L. ir. N.T. hniio locum hacros 
non ten eat. 

11. ill. AIL IT. N. T.. 

' TT. M. AT). TT. N. TI?AN. Jioc 
monumontiim ad limnidos 
non transit. 

TT. N. 8. N. L. 8. haires non so- 
quitur nostrum locum so- 
piiltiira?. 

HOC. M. 11. N. E, P. hoc mon- 
umentiim Inxirodes nostvi 
feeoiaint poncro. 

! TT. P. C, hronis ponendum cura- 
j vit, hie ponendum ciiravit. 

' IT. 1\ a L. I). D. D. haucs pon- 
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endum curavit loco, dato 

decreto dccurionnm. 

FT. S. C. P. S. hie curavit poni 
sepulchrum,hoc sepulchrum 
condidit sua pecunia, hoc 
sibi condidit proprio siiinptn. 
IT. T. V. P. ha3rcs ti tnlum vi viis 
posnit, huno tituluin viviis | 
posuit. 

I. AG. in agj’o. 

T. C. Judex cognitionum. 

F. I). M. inforis diis inalcdictis, 
Jovi dec inagno. 

J. F. P. IjAT. in fronte podew 

latum. 

IT. V. IID. duumviris dedicanti- 
bus. 

IT. Vlli. AVG. dmiinviris Augiis- 
talis. 

IT. VlTl. COL. duiiinvir coloniec. 

II. VIK. I. T). duuinver jnri 
dicundo. 

II. VIP. QQ. Q. liW O. PEC!. 

ALIMENT, duumviro quin- 
quennali qnsestori rewpiib- 
licm opcriim pecunim ali- 
mentariae. 

III. Vm. AET). CEK. triumvir 
a^dilis cerealis. 

Till. V. quatuor viratuH. 

I III. VIR. A. P. E. qnatuor vii i 
argento, vel aiiro. publico 
feriundo. 

nil. VIKEI. lOVK. DEIC. 

^uattiior viri juri dicundo. 
null. VlK QQ. 1. 1). sox vir 
quinquennalis juri dicundo. 
IN. AGP. PXV. IN.F. r. XXY. 

in agro pedes quindecim in 
frOnte pedes viginti quinque. 

I. O. M. D. D. {SA(!. Jovi optJmo 
inaxiino diis deabus sacrum. 


I. 1*. indHigentiss/nio patrono, 

irmocentissimo puero, in 
pace, jussit poni. 

I. S. V. P. impensa sua vivus 
posuit, seu viri posuore. 

K. B. M. carissimiB, vel carissiino 
bene mcrenti. 

K. CON. (►*). carissimaB conjugi 
defun ctaj (©ai rwo-a). 

K. D. calendis dcceinbris, capito 

diminutuR. 

Ij. liberta. 

Fj. B. 1). M. libens bone morito 
dicavit, locum bene mcrenti 
dedit. 

L. F. C. libens fieri curavit, 

libertis liicicndum curavit., 
libei tis fieri oir-avit, locum 
fieri curavit, lugens fieri 
curavit. 

LIB. ANIM. V(Y[\ libero animo 
votum. 

Ij. L. fa. (^. L. libertis libor- 
tabus familiisquo liborto- 
ruin. 

L. M. T. F. J. locum monumenti 
testamento fieri jussit. 

TiO(‘. 1). EX. D. J). locus daiuR 
ex dccreto doeuriomim. 

L. P. ( \ I). 1). I). locus publ ice 

conccssus datus decrcto de- 
curiomim. 

li. Q. ET. lilB. libertiscpio et 
1 ibertabuH. 

fj. XX. N. P. sestortiis viginti 
numinum ]iGndit. 

MAN. IB AT. IF. manes iratos 
habcat. 

M. B. memoriae hemva, merenti 

bene, mulicr bona. 

c 
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M. U. M. SACK, magnso deum 
matri sacrnm. 

MIL. K. PB. milites cohortis 
praetoritje. 

M. P. V. iiiillia passiis quinquc, 

monumcntum posuit vivens. 

NAT. ALEX, nationo alexan- 
drinns. 

NB. G. nobili genere, 

N. D. F. E. no do familia exeat. 

N. II. V. N. AVG. imnciipavit 

hoc votum numini Augusto. 

N. N. AVGG. IMIT. nostri Au- 
gusti imperatorcs. 

NON. TRAS. II. L. non transilias 
liiinc locum. 

N. T. M. numini tutclari mim- 
cipii. V 

N. V. N. D. N. P. 0. nequo von- 

detur neque donabitur nequo 
pignori obligabitur. 

OB. HON. AVG VH. obhonorom 
auguratds. 

II. VIB. duumviratfls. 

O. 0. ordo clarissimus. 

0. E. B. Q. C. ossa cjus bene 
quiescant condita. 

0, IJ. I. N. R. S. F. omnibus 
honoribus in republica sua 
functus. 

O. LIB. LIB. omnibus libertis 
libertabus. 

O. 0. ordo optimus. 

OP. DOL. opus doliare, do- 
liatum. 

P. B. M. patri, seu patrono, seu 

posuit bene mcrenti. 

P. C. ET. S. AS. D. ponendum 
curavit et sub asciA dedi- 
cavit. 


PED. Q. BIN. pedes quadrati 
bini. 

P. GAL. prefectus Gallianim. 

PIA. M. IT. S. E. S. T. T. L. pia 
mator hie sita cst, sit tibi 
terra levis. 

P. M. passus millo, patronus 
municipii, pedos mille, plus 
minus, pontifex maximus, 
post mortem, posuit mcrenti, 
posuit maerens, posuit monu- 
mentum. 

P. P. pater patriae, pater patra- 
tus, pater patrum, patrono 
posuit, pecunia publica, per- 
petuus i^opulus, posuit prae- 
fectus, prmtorio praepositus, 
propria pecunia, pro por- 
tiono, pro praetor, publico 
posuit, publico propositum. 

P. Q. E. vel P, Q. EOlt. posteris 
quo eorum. 

P. S. 1). N. x)ro salute domini 
nostri. ^ 

P. V. S. T. L. M. posuit voto sus- 

copto titulum libens morito. 

Q, K. quaestor canditatus. 

Q. PR. vel Q. PROV. quaestor 
provinciae. 

Q. R. vel Q. RP. quaestor rei pub- 
licae. 

Q. V. A. HI. M. II. D. V. qui 

vel quae vixit annos tres, 
menses duos, dies quinque. 

I Q. V. A. P. M. qui vixit annos 
plus minus. 

R. C. romana ci vitas ; roman i 

civos. 

R. N. LONG. P. X. retro non 
longe pedes decern. 

ROM. ET AVG. COM. A81. 
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Romae et Angnsto coininimi- 
tatcs Asias. 

J{. I’. C. rcpiiblicixi causa, rc- 
publicas conservator, rcpiib- j 
licae constituendas, retro ! 
pedes centum. ) 

R.R.PROX. VAVW r. CliXX nil ! 
rejcctis ruderibns proximo 
cippnm pedes centum sep- 
tnaginta qnatiior. 

R. S. r. reqnietorinm sibi posiiit. | 

8. sacollnm, sacrum, scriptiis, i 
semis, sonatus, sepulclirnm, i 
sequitur, serva, sibi, sin> j 
giili, situs, solvit, stipen- I 
dium. j 

S. uncia. ! 

8, centuria. 

S. somuncia. 

SB. sibi, sub. , 

8. I). D. si mill dcdcrunt, rd 1 

^ dedicavonint. 

ET. L. L. r. E. sibi ct libertis 
libertabus postcris ejus. 

8. F. 8. sine frande siia. 

8GN. signum. 

8. M. P. I. sibi iiionnmcntum 
poni jussit. 

SOLO. PYB. 8. P. D, J). D. solo 
publico sibi posuit dato 
dccreto decurionum. 

8, 1\ C. sua pecunia constituit, 
sump til proprio curavit. 

8. T. T. L. sit tibi terra levis. 

8. V. L. T). sibi viveus locum 
dedit. ; 

TABVL. P. IT. 0. tabiilariuspro- 
vincim Ilispanice citerioris. 


T. C. testamento constituit, vel 
curavit. 

T. T. F. V. tituluin tostamontum 
fieri voluit. 

V. (/. P. V. vir clarissimus pno- 
fectus urbi. 

\r. D. 8. vivens dedit propria 
sum])tu, vivens do pccunia 
sua. 

E. 1). X. l\r. Q. E. vir egregius 
devotus numini majestati 
(pio ejus. 

V^l. IJI. 810I\ sexto idus septem- 
bris. 

VII. VIR. EPTJL. soptem vir 
cpulonum. 

L. A. 8. votiiiu libcns aniino 
solvit. 

VO. DE. vota dcoennalia. 

V. 8. A. Ij. P. vote suscepto animo 
liboiis posuit. 

V. V. 0. V. viri clarissimi. 

VX. B. U. P. IT. 8. E. 8. T. L. 
uxor bent} meronti fecit, Lie 
situs cst, sit tibi terra levis. 

X. mille. 

X. ANNALIB. dccennnlibus. 

X. 11 IF. K. F. dccinio quarto 
kalendis febriiarii. 

X. Vlb\ AOlf. DAM). ADTli*. 

IVO. decemvir agris dandis 
at t ribuf }nd i s j ud ii^a nd is, 

XV. YTR. 8 AO. F AO. quindocem- 
vir sacris faciendis. 

XXX. P. IN. V\ triginta pedes 
in front e. 

XXX. 8. 8. trigesimo .stipendio 
sepul tus. 


2 (2 
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EXAMPLK8 OF ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS OP DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

Inscriptimi on Duilinn Column, u.c. 493. B.c. 261. 

0. BILIOS. M. F. ('OS. ADVOUSOM. CAKTACINIENSEIS. EN. SICELIAD. 
HEM. CEliENS. ECKSTANOS. C'OONATOS. POPLI. ROMANI. AKTISVMAI) 
OBSEDEONEl). EXEMET. LECTONEI.S. OAUTAOINIENSErS. OMNEIS. 
MAXIMOSQVE. MACJISTRATOS. I.VCAE.S. ROVERO.S. HELICTEIS 
NOVEM. CASTRETS. KXFOOIONT. MACET-AM. MOENITAM. VKBEM 
PVCNANDOU. CEPET. EN(JVE. EODEM. SrACESTIlA'I’OD. I’liOKl'ERE 
REM. NAVEBOS. MArId CONSOL. I’KIMOS. C'ESE'l'. RESMECOSQVE 
<B,AKESQVE. NA VALES PRIMOS. OUNAVKT. PA1!AET(}VE DIEBOS. LX 
CVMQVE EIH. NAVEBVS CLASKIS. POENICAS. OMNIS. PARATASfiVE 
SVMAS. COPIAS CAUTACINIENSJS. 1‘RAESENTEU. MAXVMOD 
DICTATORET). OLOROSr. IN ALTOI) MARID. PVCNANDOJ). VICiET 
XXXQVE : NAVEIS, CEPET. (,‘VM. SOCTEIS. SEJTESIRESMOMQVE DV(.!IS 
(^.VTNREHMOSQVE. TIIIRESM(JSQVE. NAVEIS. XX. DEPUESET 
AVROM. (lAPTOM. NVMEI. (D CU O) IKJC. 

ARCENTOM. CAPTOIM. fRAE UA. NVMEI. CCc TonO (J. 

CRAVE oAi'To.M . AES (X ' (;.t.)joc c(; L)i),) c' o ci, '),),? c' C ( jp!);) ocoIdoo cccIooo 
cooIoDO ccoIoDO ccclpoa o ('oL>;).'i c'ccLm.) ('(.’ola.aa ccclaao ocdooa 
ccolaoo ccclio;) (!(;c[,'j,);) ccclo!>.> cc'clo:).) (.’(jcroaa (C(!looD pondod 

TRIOMPOCIVK NAVALED. PRAEDAD. POPLOM. RO.M.VNOM. DONAVET 
CAPTIVOS. OART.VCIXIENSEIS, 1X(!ENV()S. DVXE’l’. ANTE. <^VRO# 
PRIMOSIJVE. CONSOL. I)E. SICEI.EIS. CLASElJVE (’ART.VCINIENSEOM 
TIUOMPAVET. 15AB0M. KEROM. EECO. S. P. Q. R. El. IIANCE. COLVMNAM. P. 

Tn nioro modem orthography. 

C. DVILIVS. JI. r. COS. ADVEKSVS. CAUTIIAGINTEKSES. 
IN. SICILIA. REM. GERENS. EGESTANOS. GOGNATOS. 
rOPVLT. ItOMANI ARCTISSIMA OBSIDIONE. EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES. CAimiAGlNlENSES. OMNES. MAXIMOSQVE 
MAGISTRATES ELEITIANTJS ItELICTIS NOVEM. CAS- 
TKIS. EFFVGERVNT. MACELI.AM MUNITAM VRREM. 
rVGNANDO. CEl’IT. LNQVE. EODEM. MAGISTRATV.RKOS- 
RERE REM. NAVIBVS. MARI. CONSVL. PRIMUS. GESSIT. 
REMIGJSQVE CLASSESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMA^S. ORNA- 
YIT. PARAVITQVE DIEBVS. LX. CVMQVE. IIS. NAVIBVS 
CLASSES. PVNICAS OMNES PARATASQVE SVMMAS. 
COPIAS. CARTIIAGINIENSES. PRAESEXTE. MAXIMO. DIC- 
TATORE ILLORVM. TN. ALTO. MARI. PVGNANDO VICJT 
XXXQVE NAVES. CEPIT. CVM. SOCITS. SEPTIREMEMQVE. 
DVCIS. QVINQVBREMEMQVE. TRIRBMESQVE. NAVES. XX. 
DEPIIKSSIT. 
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AVRVM. CAI’TVM. NVMMI. III. M. DCC. 

ARGENT VM. CAPTVM. PKAEDA. NVMMI, 0. M. C. 
GRAVE CAPTVM. AES. XXJ. C. M. PONDO, 
TRIVMPIIOQVE. NAVALl. PRAEDA, POPVLVM. ROMANVM. 
POXAVIT. CAPTIVOS. CARTI1AGIN1EN8ES. INGENVOS 
BVXIT. ANTE. CVRRVM PRIMVSQVE. CONSVL. «E. 
SICVLIS. CLASSlOQ. CARTnAGINlENSIVM. TKIVMPIIAVIT. 
EARVM, REUVM. ERGO. S. P. (J. B. El. IIANOE. COIiVM- 
NAM. P. 

CapiloL 


Inscription on the SircopJiaijus of L. Scijiio Barbatus, great-grandfather 
of Scipio Africanas. Consnl V.O. 45.3. ii.c. 2))7. 

CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARBATVS. GXAIVOD. 
PATRE 

PPOGNATVS. FORTJS. VIR. SAPIEXSQVE. QVOIVS. FORMA. 

VIRTVTEJ. PARISVMA . 

FVIT. COXSOL. CENSOR. AIDILLS. QVEl. EVPi’. APVD. 
VOS. TAVRASIA. (JISAVNA. 

SAMNIO. CEPI'l'. SVBLGIT. OMNE. LOVCAXA. OPSIDESQV. 
ABD0V(!1T. 

* Vati'-on. 


On the tomb of Lucias Scipio, son of Sc. BarbaUts. Cunsid V.C. 

It. c. 2.311. 

HONC. OINO. PLOIRVME. CONSENTIONT. R 
DVONORO. OITVMO. FVJSE. VIRO 
LVCJOM. SCIPIOXE. FIJilOS. BARBATI. 

CONSOL. (JENSOR. AIDILIS. IIIC. FVET. A. 

IIEC. CI'R’IT. CORSICA. ALElllAQVE. VRBE 
DEDET. 'J’EMPESTATIBVS. AIDE. MERETO. 


According to the Augustan orthography. 


HVXO. VNVM..PLVmMI. CONSENTIVNT ROMAi: 
BONORVM OPTIMVM. FVIS3E. VIRVM 
LVCIVM. SCIPIOXEM. FIIAVS. BARltATI. 


CONSVTj. CEXSOH. iEBlLlS. lUC. FVIT. 
me. CEPIT CORSICAM. ALERl AMQVEVRBE.M 
DEDIT TE.MPESTATIBVS. yEUE.M. MERI’iO. 
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Epitaph of Syphax, king of Numidia, who was brought to Italy by Sdpio 
Africanus, to grace his triumph, b.u. 203. 

SYI’HAX. NVMIDIAE. KliX. 

A. SC. riONE. AFRO. IVR. BEL. CAVSA. 

KOII. IN. RIVMriI. SVMORNV. 

(JAl’TIVS. rEBDVCTVS. 

IXTIBVRTINO. TERRI. RELEGATV. 
SYAMQSERVIT-V-INANIREVOL 
SV1*REM. B. CLAVSIT 
E TATIS, ANN. XLVIII. M. VI. B. XI 
CArriVlTS. V. OBRVT 

T\ c. scrro. conditosepvl. 

It iiiay bo written at length in the following manner : 

SYITIAX. XViMIDlAE. REX. 

A. SOIPJONE. AFRICANO. IVRIS. BELIJ. CAVSA. 
KOJIAM. IN TRlVJIPirVM. SVVM. ORNANEVM. 

( 'A PTi vvs PEKi) vtrrv'S 
IN. I’llJVRTINORViM. TEKKIS. RELEOATVS 
SVAMQVE. SEllVlTV'l’EM. IN. ANIMO. REVOIiVENS. 
SVPKRlMAiM. BTEM. CLAVSIT. 

AITATIS. ANNO. XliVIll. MENSE. VI. DIE XI 
CAPTIVITATIS. VI. OBRVTVS 
P. C. SCTPJONE. CONDrJ’ORE. SEPIILCRI. 

Vaikan. 


Epitaph on the tomb of C. Poblieiiis liilndm. According to Burto-n he 
ims prohabhi grandson of the C. Pobl. Bibulus, who was tribune in v.c. 34-1. 
Tide tamhljix the dale of the monument about C30 o.c., 123 n.c. 

C. POBLICK). L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
VIRTVTlStiVE. CAVSSA. SENATVS 
CONSVJ/rO. I’OPVLIQVE. IVSSV. LOCVS. 
iirON VMENTC). QVO. IPSE. POSTERIQVE 
El VS. INFERRENTVR. PVBLTCE. DATVS. EST. 

At the foot of the Ca^iitoline JliU. 


Inscription of Augustus, on his restoration of the Aqua, Jtdia, B.o. 34. 

rSIP. CAESAR. DIvT. IVLl. F. AVGVSTVS. 
I’ONTIFEX MAXIMA’S. COS. Xll. 

TKIBVNIC. POTEST. XIX. IMP. Xllll. 

RIVOS. AQVARVM. OMNIVM. REFECIT. 

Oh the Porta St. Lorenzo. Home. 
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On ike arch of TUus. a.». 82. 
SENATVS. rOPVLVSQVE. POMANVS 
BIVO. TITO. DIVI. VESPASJAIII. E. 
VESPASIANO. AVOVSTO. 


Another inscription supposed to have been on the other side of the arch, 

IMP. TITO. OAESAKT. DIVl. VESPASIAKJ. V. 
VESPASIANO. A VO. PONTIKrCl. MAXIMO 
TllIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VII J. P. J’. 
PBIXCIPI. SVO. S. P. B. 

QVOII. PBAECEPTIS. PATBIS. COXSILIISQVE. ET. 
AVSPrClIS. OEXTEM. IVDAEOBVM. DOMVIT. ET. 
VBIIEM. TTIEBOSOLYMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SE 
DVCIBVS. BEGTBVS. OEETJBVSQVE. AV'l’. FBVSTBA 
PETITAM. AVT. OMEIXO. IXTEXTATAM. DELEVPi’. 


Oil tlw column of Trajan. lA.i). I lii. 

SENATVS. POPVLVS(iVE. B(.)MANVS. 

IMP. (1AES. DlVl. NEliVAE. F. 

TBAIANO. AVG. GEUM. DAIBCH). PONT 
MAXIMO. TBIB. POT. XVII. JMl’. VI. COS. VI. P. P. 
AD. DECLABANDVM. QVANTAE. ALTITVDIN/S 
MONS. ET. LOCVS. TANTIS. OPEIMBVS. SIT. EGESTVS. 


Oh the arch of Septmins SciHrits. a.d. 20."i. 


IMP. CAES. liVClO. SEPTIMIO. M. FIE. SEVEBO. PIO. 
PEPTINACI. AVG. PATBl. PATBIAE. PABlNliCO. ABA- 


BK^O. E'l’ 

PAETIIICO. ADIABENICO. I’ONTIFIC. MAXIMO. TBIBVNIC. 

POTEST. XI. IMP. XI. tJOS. III. J’BOCOS. E'l’ 

IMP. CAES. ]M. AVK’EIJO, L. FIL. ANTOXINO. AVG. PIO. 

FEIilCI. TBIBVNK!. POTES'P. VI. COS. PBOCOS. P. P. 
OP'J’IMIS. FOBTISSIMISQVE. PBJNCIPIBVS. 

OB. BEM. PVBLICAM. BESTITVTAM. IMl’EBl VMQVE. 1>0- 
rVLl. BOjMANT. PROPAGATVM 
INSIGNIBVS. VIBTVTIBVS. EOliVM. DOME FOBISQVE. 
SENATVS POPVLVSQVE. BOiMANVS. 

The words opriMis kortissimisqvk PKixuirmv's were mibsiitiitcd by 
Caraoalla, after ho bad put his brother Gota to death /v.n. 213, for 
the original words p. skpi'. i.vi*. Kii.. (ih'i'AK. nobiliss. caksaui. 
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On the arch of OalUenus. A.o. 260. 

GAJjLIENO. CLEMEKTISSIMO. rRINCII’I. 
CVJVS. 3NVJCTA. VIRTVS. 

SOLA. riETATE. SVPERATA. EST. 

E'J’. SALONTXAE. SANCTISSfMAE. AVG. 
M. AVRELIVS. VICTOR. 

DEEICATISSIMVS. 

XVMINI. MAIESTATIQVE 
EORVM. 


On the M'ch of Gimstantinc, erected on hie cictory over Maxeutiue. 

A.i). 312. 


JML*. CAES. EL. COXSTAXTINO. MAXIMO. 

P. E. AVGVS'I’O. S. r. Q. R. 

QVOJJ. INSTJXCTV. 1)1 VINITATJS. MEXTJS. 

MAGXVI’VDIXE- CVM. EXEKCTTV. SVO 
TA^I. J)E. TVRANXO. (}VAM. DE. OMXL EIVS 
EAC'I'iONE. VNO. TEMPOI.’E. JVS’l’JS. 
RE3rP(]RLT(iAM. VLTVS. ES'P. AILMIS. 
AUCVM. 'I’RIVMI’JIJS. INSIGXEM. DICAVJT. 


Fpitaphs. 

M. AliUlVS. OlOMEOES 
SI15J. SYIS. MEMORIAE. 

MAGISTER. PAG. AVG. EELIC. SVBVRB. 

Pompeii. 


M. AIjLEIO. lA'CClO. LIBELLAE. PATRI. AEBILI 
11. VIR. PRAEEECTO. QVIXQ. ET. M. ALLEIO. LIBELLAE. E. 
DECMIIOXI. VJXIT. AXNIS. XVIJ. I.OCVS. MOXVMEXTI 
PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. ALLEIA. M. E. DECIMILLA. SA- 
CERDOS 

PVBLICA. CERERIS. EACIEXDVM. CVRAVIT. VIRO. E'J’. 
EILTO. Pwnpdi. 
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J;aevoleia. I. lib. TYCIIE. SIBL ET 
C'. MVKATIO. FAA'^STO. AVG. ET. I'AGANO. 

CVI. DEOVUIOKES. COXfcSENSV. I’Ol’VJA 
BISELLIVM. OB. MERITA. EIVS. DEGUEVERVNT 
HOG. MOKIMEXTVM. XAEVOLEIA. TYlMIE. LIBERTLS. 
SVIS. 

LIBEHTABVSQ. ET. G. MVNATl. FAVSTJ. VIVA. FFGIT. 

Pmiiipeii. 


M. POR(l. M. F. 

EX. r)E(.'. DEGRE'l'O. 

IN. FRONTEM. I*. XXV. 

IN. AGRO. FED. XXV. Pomi,eii. 


IVIJA. ALFlWIiA 
TUG. JAG-liO * 

INFELIGIS FATRIS INFEIilX. FROliES 
DEA1<]. AVENTIAl-:. SA(jERDOS 
EXORARE I’ATRIS. NE(!EM. NON. FOTVI 
MALK MORI. IN. FATIS. IIJ.E. ERAT 
VIXI. ANNOt>. XXIII 

“I know of no linman coinposilion no affooting a« tliiw, nor a 
liistovy of deeper inkToat.” — JiyrvH, 


I). iM. 

DASVMIATI SOTERIDl. LI 
BERTAE. OF’J’IMAJO. ET. G( A 
IVGJ. SANGTISSIMAE. liENE 
MER. FEC. L. DASVMIVti. (!AI. 

1ASTVS5. GYM. QYA. VIX. AN 
XXXA'. SINE. VELA. QVE 
RElvLA. OITANS. VT. I1>SA 
SIBT; FOTIVS. SVFERSTES. FV.. 

ISSET. QVAM. SE. SIBI. SVJ’ER 
STITEM. REJilQVJSSET. 

Oii (t- cijt^)us in ihn Hviiinh Museum* 
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DTTS. MANIBVS 
CLAVniAE. PISTES. 

1‘llIMVS. COXIVGI 
Ol’TVALfVE. SANCTAE 
ET, PIAE. liEXEMERITAE 

NON. Al'XiVOS. PAROAE. STATVISTIS. STAMINA. VITAE 
TAl^L BENE. COMl’OSITOS. EOTVISTIS. SEDE. TENERE 
AMISSA. ESr. CONIVNX. CVR. EGO. ET. IPSE. MOROR. 

SI. EELIX. ESSEM. PISTE. MEA. VIVEKE. DEBVIT 
TRISTIA. CONTJGERVN. QVI. AMISSO. CONIVGB. VIVO 
ML. ESI’. TAM. MISEUVM. (iVAM. TOTAM. PERDERE^ 
VITAM. 

\K(.'. VITAE. NASOI. DVBA. PEREGISTIS. CRVOELIA. 
PENSA. SOKOHES. 

RVl’TAIJVE. OEEKHVNT. IN. TRIMO. MVNERE. FVSI 
O. NIMIS. INIVSTAE. TER. DEXOS. DARE. MVNVS. IN. 
AN NOS 


DIXR'R’TVS. GRAVIVS. FATV.M. SKJ. PRESSIT. EGESTAS. 
1>VM. VITAM. TVLElfO J’RIMVS. PISTES. LVGEA. CONIV- 
GIVM. ' 

Galleria Lai>i<laria. Vatican. 


D. M. 

O'l’TEDIAE. /MYRNAE. OOMVG. B. M. Q. V. ANN XVI 
M. VIII. G. SALVIVS. ABASOANTVS. FEGIT. ET. SIBI. ET 
SVIS. J’OSTERISQVE. EORVM 
iri(,!. lAOEO INEEIilX ZMYRXA. PVEELA. TENEBR.IS 
QVAE. ANNOS. AETATIS. AGENS. SEX. ET. DEOEMENSl- 
BVS. OOTO 

AMISI. LVOEM. ANIM^M. ET. RAPVERVNT FATA INIQVA. 
(’ASTIOU VT PROBIOR SERVATIOIl VLLA MARITO 
TE PREOOR HOC. QVI RELEGES. SI PIETAS HABETVLLA. 
' LOeVM. 

SKI SIMILE TITVLV.M TIS NON’^ SCRIBERET OSSIS 

DISCEDENS DIG /MYRNA....!'] ITERVM TERET 
IN... 


Galleria La^idmHa. Vatican. 
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VITREA. PIIKYNE. VIXIT. TEhVSENOS. ANXOS 
OAUA MEIS. VJXT SVBITO FATALE. IJAT^TNA 
PLORENTEM. VITA. SVSTVLIT. ATJJA. DIES 
00. TViVlVLO. NVNC. SVM. CINERES. .^IMVL. NAMliVE. 
SAORATl 

PER. MATKEM. CARAM. SVNT. I’OSITIQVE. UFA 
QVOS. PIVS. SAEPE. COLTT. PRATER. CONIVNXQVE. 
PVELLAE 


ATQVE. OBT1TM. XOSTRVM. FLEIMIU'S. VS(iVE. LVOENT 
1)1. MANES. ME. VNVM. RETfNETE. YT. VI VERE. POSSINI' 


OVOS. SEMl’ER. COLVr. VI VA. LI RENTE. ANJMO 

v'r. sLN'r. Qvr. cineres. nostros, rene. florirvs. 


SERTl 

SAEPE. ORNENT. DIOAT. SIT. MIIFl. TEIEiA. LEVIS. 


Gallrrht Lnjintldrid, VutlauL 


Cl I RISTLVN I n sou [J *tio\s. 

• 

As <)liristiaTi inscriptions form a porlion of Roman inscriptions, 
hoing conteinpoiancous and in the same language, wc have tluuight 
(it to introduce hero a short notice of them. 

( Ui ristian i nsei i pt ions form a soparalo class. They are all i nmu’oal , 
and are for the most part found in the catacombs, or subterranean 
(auncterics* of the eaii}^ Christians in Rome. l.hey are cliaracter- 


* Tlio Nvonl is <lorive«l lV<mi 

ilie ruc(ia«?nt formulto iu tlu*. OliriHliau ('-'’• “dormit, in piu-n. ” lio sl(*.ci)s iu 

l«\aco; “dormitio EljidiV the .sUTpiii*? jdaco of KIpis; *• cuMriiliiui Anrolho.” 
the bloepinj; clia^iibi-r of Aiuelin. The term eniucomb was applied to smI)- 

t(‘rraiioaii cometcries at a mueh later period. 'Plic pracdi.v of subterranean burial 
amon^^ Iho early Christians was evMently d.rivod from tlie Jewish enshaii of 
])urying tlic dead in ox(3avated sepidehn^s, and thus may liave h(‘en adopted hy tlie 
early j” wish converts. The Roman Jews lia«l a very early eatacomh of tlieir own, 
ill tile Monte Verdo, contiguous to their place of abode, in the '.rraslovonno quarter 
of Rome. This suhtciTancan mode of sopulluro is undoubtedly of Egyptian origin. 
It is generally supposed that the early Christians used hr their burial iilaccs the 
excavations made hy the Romans for procuring stone and ccmenl. for building 
lairposes. TJiis is an erroneous view. Recent geological observations on tlu* sod 
of the Agro-Romano have shown that llie surface of the Canipagna consists ot 
volcanic rocks of dilferent natures and ages. The earlit^st of the se-ries, the tula 
lithoide, was constantly employed from the curliest njjfts iii the. Imi hlmgs of the 
city, as attested hy the massive bl<K!ks of the Cloaca IMaxima, the iabulainim ol the 
Capitol, and tlie walls of Romulus; the second, or tufa gninolare, which lliough u 
has just consisteiK'y enough to retain tlie form given to it hy the excavator, eamiot 
ho hewn or extraetcil in blocks; and the puzzolana. which has been extensively 
us(?d in all ages tor niortar or Roman cement. The tufa lithoule an a J>nz/ ana 
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ised by symbols and fonnulso peculiar to the Gliristian creed ; the 
idea of another life, a life beyond the grave, usually prevails in 
them. 

The s^nnbols found in connection with the funereal inscriptions are 
of three kinds ; the lai’gcr 2nx)portion of these refer to the profession 
of Christianity, its doctrines and its graces. A second class, of a 
partly secular dcsciiption, only indicate the trades of the deceased ; 
and the remainder rej) resent j)ro2>er names : thus a lion must bo 
read as a projicr name, L 'o, an ass, Onager, a dragon — 
Dim-out ius. Of 11 lo first kind the most usually met with 
is the monogram of Christ.* The other symbols genev 
rally in use are the shij), the emblem of the church, the 
fish containing the initials of iT^rrov? Xgarros Otov 

Ytos ^orrrjf)) the emblem of Christ. The j>alm, the symbol of martyr- 
dom. The anchor rcin’osen ted ho^Ki in immortality ; the dove, peace ; 
the stag reminded the faithful of the pious asj^iration of the 
Psalmist; the horse was the emblem of strength in the faith; the 
hunted hare, of 2)ersecution ; the j^eacock and the jhconix stood for 
signs of the resurrection!' (Jhrist as the good i)astor and the A — Q 
of the A2)ocaly2)sc were also introduced in the cpitaidis. IGven 
persojiagcs of the pagan mythology were introduced, which the 
Christians cmjiloyed in a concealed sense, as Ori)licus, enchanting the 
wild beasts with the iiiusic of his l.yro, was the secret symbol of 
( hrist as the civilizer of men leading all nations to the faith. Ulysses, 
fastened to the must of his shi^.), was sup2)oscd to i>roscni some faint 
resemblance to the cniciiixion. 

The most usual written formuhe arc II. If. I. P. hie rc(2uiescat in 

were ihuij aloiu* iiscmI for hiiilding purposes by the lloiiuins, uiid the catacombs arc 
iKJVor found «.'xcaviitt.d in th('st\ ^]"ho catacombs were lituvn only in the tufa 
gniiiolarc, and were con.so<iiicntly excavated exi)ressly for burials by the early 
Christians. The Christian architects carefully avoided the massive strata of tlie 
tufa lithoide, and wo bcli<‘ve it is asecrtaiiicil that all tlio known catacombs 
are driven exehisivel}’ along jla* courses of the tufa granolaro. With equal care 
these subterranean engineers avoided the layers of imzzolaiiii, wJiieli would have 
rendered tlaar work insecure, and in which no j)ci’maiient rock tomb couhl liuve 
boon constructed. ^J’lius wc arrivo at tiic curious fact, that in making the cata- 
cmnbs the excavators carefully avoidtid the strata of hard stone and ilie strata of 
soft stone, used respectively for building and fur mortar, and si leeU‘d that cumvc 
i>f mc<linm hardness which was best a<la2>te(l to tlicir ]>ccnliar purpose. — Edinburgh 
Iteview, OXX. • 

* This inonogmm is nut of Christiuii origin. It was probably only adopted by 
the Christians, as it occurs on coins of Vrubus, who was not a Clirisiiaii, and in 
inscriptions anterl(»r to Chvistianiiy. It was not in received use among the Chris- 
tians until the time of Constantine. Tlic cros«, alone, is found us an ornamcnlal 
ilevice in Egyptian painling.s tiftceii centuries before the Oliristian eia. 
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paco, IBO^APi. MEMOKIAE. The followinj^ avo aLso soiuctiines 
met with ; anima sancta salve, bibas (vivas) in (liristo, and all llioso 
in which the name of C’hiist or the idea of a resurrection are 
expressed : gratia plena ; innox ct diilcis, nobilo deciis ; Kero, Xoro 
(for the Greek Xaipe) ; lux vivas in Deo; pax tceuin sit; pndicto 
feminje, quiescas in pace ; qui in meum Deum credidit : recessit in 
somno pads; recorditur illiusDeus; Spirit.iis luus in pace ; servus 
Dei fidelis ; vivo in (rterno ; zezes (vivas) pie zczes (pie vivas). 
The pagan D. M. was also retained b}' ilic Christians in the earlier 
ages. When (Jhristianify was esfahlished on securer foundations, im- 
precations and anathemas against any person who should violate the 
tombs, were also employed in the inscriptions. Those formnhe are 
sometimes found— male pereat insexmltus ; jaeeat non resurgat, cum 
.Juda partem liabcat, sc quis sex»ulchrum hnne violaverit ; set mali- 
dictus et in perpetutim {inathcinafo constrict ns. 

In edassifying the Itomaii inscrix)tions, M. de Rossi has adoxited 
the following divisions ; The first comprises those inscriptions only 
which contain some express note of time, and are there ♦’ore sus- 
ceptible of exact chronological an angemeifl.. 'i'ho second comx>risos 
the select inscriptions, viz.; first, sacred and historical ones, and 
next those which, either by testimony, by forms, or by symbols, 
illustrate the doctrines, the worsliix), or the morals of the ( In istians. 
The lliird, tho iniroly topographical, assigning each inscription its 
proper xilace among the fiiicient localities of Romo. This comit^-Tscs 
also inscriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as in- 
sciijjtions of s^mrious origin or doubtful authenticity.* 

In considering tho chronological aiTangcmoTits of (du istian in- 
scriptions, it is iinjportant to keep in view that in tlio eailier cen- 
turies tho Christians kci)t note of time cither by tlie years of the 
bishop, or by some of the civil tbrms which prevailed if. tho various 
countries in which they lesided. In Itorac tho common date was 
that of the consular year. The common use of tlie Christian era 
as a note of time began, as is well known, later than tho sixth cen- 
tury, at which 31. do Rossi’s scries tormiiiatos. In 31. do Rossi’s 
collection one inscrii^tion hears date from the year 107 a.d., and 
another from 111. Of the period from the year 201, in which tho 
next inscription with a date occurs, till tho X)eacc of tho church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found ; after the 
l^oace of the churcdi tho number of dated inscriptions incieases 
rapidly. Between the accession of ( ’unstantino and tlie close of tho 
fourth centuiy, his collection contains 450 daled inscriptions, and 
the fifth century presents about the same numlKU' ; but in tho sixth, 
* Kdininiixb K^'virw, CXX. 
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tho number again declines, that century producing little more 
than 200. 

In those cases wlioro no note of time is marked, M. de Rossi has 
availed himself of other chronological indications and tests, founded 
on the language, on the style, on tho names, and on the material 
execution of the inscription, in determining the date. Out of the 
1 1 ,000 extant Roman inscriptions anterior to tho seventh century, 
M. de Rossi finds chronological evidence of tho date of no fewer 
than 1374. 

One of tho leading peculiarities of these inscriptions is tho frequent 
disregard of tho usual rules of grammar, and the tendency to the 
corruption of words, as “ cum uxorem siiam,” “ cum quern,” “ pro' 
caritatem,” “ santa” for “sancta,” “sexes” for “ sexics,” “posuete” 
for “ posiiit,” “ isoribit ” for “ scribit.” AVe find also the cockney 
aspirate and its contrary anticipated in their inscriptions ; as 
TToss.v (ossa), Houdine, IToctobres, Hetiouna, and oc for hoc, ic 
for hie. The letters also of these inscriptions are usually very 
irregular. They are from half an inch to four inches in height, 
coloured in the incision •with a pigment resembling A^cnetian red. 
The sense, too, of tho inscriptions is not always very obvious. An 
extreme simplicity of language and sentiment is the prevailing 
characteristic of tho earlier inscriptions. But on tho other hand, 
exaggerated examxdes of tho opposite style are occasionally mot 
with. 

Another peculiarity in these Christian inscriptions is tho disuse 
of tho three names usually assumed by tho Romans. M. do Itossi 
has given twenty inscriptions with the names complete, prior to 
(Constantine. Of those, no fewer than seventeen have prenomina, 
whereas after Constantino prenomina may bo said entirely tu dis- 
api)car. Tho gentile name w'as displaced by new forms terminating 
in ntius^ as Ijactantantius, Crescentius. The names of tho fourth, 
fifth, and later centuries arc usually fanciful appellations, as ttuttis, 
c/Wts, ayamj, Decentia, Brudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, Renatus, Re- 
domptus, Ih’ojectus ; or self-abasing appellations, as Stercorius, Con- 
tumoliosus. Compound names are also found, Deus dodit, Servus 
Dei, Adoodatus, (juod Deus vult. In general, the Christians took the 
names of their saints, sometimes they retained their pagan names, 
such as Afrodisius, Mercurius. They assumed also the names of 
animals, as Loo, Onager, Ursa, Ursula. 

At the date of the discovery of the Roman catacombs, tho whole 
body of known Christian inscriptions collected from all parts of 
Italy, fell far short of a thousand in numbei*. Of these, too, not a- 
single one was of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier than 
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f553 A.i). At present the Christian inscriptions of Borne alone, and 
anterior to the sixth century, considerably exceed 11,00(1 They 
liave been carefully removed from the cemoferics, and are now 
classified by Cavalier do llossi, previous to their bcinj^ fixed in th (3 
walls of the Christian museum, recently formed by order of I’ius IX., 
in the Latemu Palace. A large number of these inscriptions 
are also inserted in the walls of the Galleria Lapidaria in the 
Vatican. 


SIGLA ; OB. OmilSTIAN ABBUEVIATIONS. 


A. avo, anima, aulus, &c. 

A. B. M. animai bene morenti. 

A. D. anima dulcis. 

B. F. bonse feminas, bonm fidei. 

B. M. bene morenti. 

BVS. V. bonus vir. 

F. clarissiraa fomina, vel filia. 

C. 11. coipus requicscit, vd re- 

positum. 

D. depositus, dormit, dulcis, &c. 
IX B. Q. dulcis bene quiescas I 
D. D. S, docessit de sojculo. 

D. 1. r. deccssit in pace. 

DM. Dominus. 

DPS. depositus, depositio. 

II. E. I. P. hie roquiescit in pace. 

IN. D. in Deo, indictiono. 

IN. P. D. in pace Domini. 

IN. X. in Christo. 

M. monumentum, memoria, mar- 
tyr. 

N. DEVS, nobile dccus. 


P. pax, ponendus, loosnit. 

P. ]\r. plus, minus. 

PPS. probus. 

P. Yj. pie zezes. 

Q. quiescat. 

Q. FV. AP. N. qui fuit apuil nos 

i 

I E. rcecssit, roquiescit. 

I E. I. PA. rcquioscat in pace. 

i 

I S. salvo, spirituH, suus. 

. SAC. VG. sacra virgo. 

I S. T. D. spiritus in Deo. 

: SO. IVI. sanche nuunoria). 

S. T. T. C. sit tibi testis CJcluin. 

j Oavoveru, defiiucta. 

TT. titulum. 

V. vixit, virgo, vivas. 

V. B. vir l)onus. 

V, C. vir elarissimus. 

VV. F. vive felix. 

V. S. vale, salve. 

V. X. vivas charissimo. 

X. Christus, decern. 

Z. Zcscs, Zc(7o (Jesus). 
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iiandhook of aucbjkoloqy. 


EXAMPLKS OF CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OP 
OIPPHRENT PERIODS. 

D, M. 

P. LIBERIO VICXTT 
ANI N. II MENSIIS N. Ill 
DIES N. VIII. K. ANICIO 
FAVSTO ET VTRTO GALLO 
GOSS. 

Publins liibcvio lived two years, three months, and eight days. 
Anicius Fanstns and Virius Gallns being consuls. A.n. 102. 


servjlia. annorvm. xnr 

I'IS. ET POli. COSS. 

Servilia, aged thiitoen, died in the consulate of Piso Bolanua. 

A.n. 111. 


TEMPORE. ADRIANI. IMPKRATORIS. MARIVS. ADOLES- 
CENS DVX 

MILITVM. QVl. SATIS. VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CIIO CVM. 
SANGVINE 

CONSVNSIT. IX. PACE. TAXDEM QUTEVIT. BEXE MEREN- 
TES CVM 1 

LACRIMIS. ET. METV. POSVERVXT. I. D. VI. 


In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adiian, Marins, a young 
militaiy officer who had lived long enough, when with blood ho 
gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in peace. The well- 
deserving set up this with tears and in fear, on the Cth before the 
ides. A.D. 1.10. 
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ALEXANDER MORTWS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER 
ASTRA ET CORPVS 

[N HOC TVMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT SVB AN- 
TONINO 1M1"0 

QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE PlTJl AA'TEVENIKE PRAEVI- 
DERET PROGRATTA 

ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA ENTM FLEOTENS VEHO DEO 
SAGRIFICATVRVS 

AD SWPLICIA DVCrTVRO TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS 
INTER SACHA 

ET VOTA NB IN CAVEHNTS QVIDEM SALVARl POSSIMVS 
QVID MISERTAS 

VITA SED QVID MISEUIVS IN MOUTE CVM AB AMICIS 
ET PA RENT IB VS 

SEPELIRI NEQVEANT TANDEM IN COELO CORVSCANT 
PARVM VrXIT (,)VI 
VTXfT IV. X. TEiM. 

In Christ. Alexanclor is not dead, but lives beyond tli ^ stars, 
and his body rests in this tomb, lie lived under tlie Kiu[)cror 
. Antoninus, who, foreseeing tliat great benefit would result from liis 
services, returned evil for good. For, Avhile on his knees, and about 
to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to exocuf.ion. O, sad 
times! in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, ailbrd no 
jirotection to us. What can bo more wretcdicd Ihan such life? and 
what than such a death? when they could not be bulled by thear 
friends and relations. —At length iJ icy sparkle in heaven, lie has 
scarcely lived w'ho lias lived in (^hristian times, a.d. KJO. 

Fi'om, the cnaetvnj of St (hlVosto, 


AVIIELIA DVLOhSSLMA FILIA QVAM 

DE. SAECVLO EEGESSir VIXTT A\N. XV. M. IIIJ. 

SEVERO ET QVTXTIX COSS. 

Aurelia; our sweetest daugliter, who departed from the world. 
She lived fifteen years and four months. Severus and Quintiuus 
being consuls, a.d. 235. 
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B. M. 

CVBKJVLVM. AVIiELlAH. MAKTIKAIO. CASTISSIMAll 
AI>QVE. rVDL 

CISSIMAE ‘FEMJNAE QVE FECIT. IN. COIVGIO. ANN. 
XXI 11. D. XU IT. 

BENE MEKENTI. (.»YE VJXIT. ANN. XL. JVI. XJ. J). XllJ. 
DEI’OSITIO FJS 

DIE. III. NONAS. OCT. NEI'OTIANO. ET FACVNDO. CONNS. 
IN TAGE. 

To ilio well dc.'ioi'viiij'. 

The eliMiulxjr of Aurelia Miirliiia, niy wife, most eha«lo auil iiiedf.st. 
who lived in wedlock twcnly-threc j’eai's and Iburfoc.-n daya. 'j 
the vvell-desci’vijijf one, who lived forty years, eleven months, and' 
thirteen days. Mei' hiirial Wiis on the thij-d nones of October. No- 
potianus and FHCUudns being consuls. In peace, a.d. dSti. 

Galleria iMiridaria. Vat if an. 


hTOIANU. NEOFTI’O 
IIENE.MEIIENTI QVl VI 
XIT. AN NOS. VI 11. DXV. 
i{E(iVTKSt!lT IN FACE I)N 
EL. OliATlANO. AV(i. 11. ET. 

I’E'l’UONiO IMIOBO. {'S. 

To Bomanus, the neophyte, the wcll-de.serving, who lived eight 
years, fifteen day.s. lie je.st.s in the peace of the Lord. Flavius 
Gratianus and I'etronins Probns being consuls, a.d. ;-{71. 


IIIC OVlESt.UT ANgjLLA J)E1 QVE DE 
SVA OMNIO I'OSSIDIT DOMV.M ISTA 


QVE.M AMICE DEFLEN SOLACIVM.(i HEQVJUVN'I’. 

PBO IIVNC VNVM OllA SVBOLEM QVE.M SVJ’EKJS. 

Tl'l’EAI KEQVISTJ ETEltNA KEQVIEM FELICITA. 

S. CAVSA MANBIS lllIX. KIILENDAS OTOBUIS 
OVOVIIBITINVS E T ABVMDANTIVS II 1C SIMVL QVIESOn’ 
DD. NN. GKATIANO V. ET TEODOSIO. AAGG. 


Thus read by M. de Eossi : 

Flic ipiiescit aiieilla Dei, (piaa de suis omnibus possidet doniuin 
istam, quam amiesa deflent solaoutmqiio requjrunt. Pro hao una 
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om subolo, qnain suporstitem reliqiiisli. yKtc^nia in }e(inio felici- 
tatis causa nianebis, XIV. kalondis Octobris, Caicurbitiuus ct Abum- 
dantius hie siiniil quiescimti. IJDXX Oratiaiio v ct Thcodosio 
Align sti s (Con sii 1 i bus). 

Jlere rests a haiulniaid of Cod, who out of all her riches now pos- 
sesses but this one liouse, whom her friends bewail, and seek in vain 
for consolation. Oh pray for this one roiuaining daiighler, whom 
thou liast left bcliind ! 'I'hou wilt remain in the tdornal repose of 
happiness. On iho 1-t of the Calends ot October, (hujurbitnmis 
and Abumdantins lost here together. In tlic consulship (*f nnr 
Lords Cratian (V.J and Th(?odosiiis Emiieiors. a.d. :'> 80. 


PMUPE'rVAM riLDLlM NVTIMTOK COSSIDKS li’SM 
me MEKJTVS KIMIM MAOMS DEKVNCrE PEIOCLhS 
me KEQVllhM FELIX SVMIS (MkOLN^riLVS ANMS 

luo msrrvs talas antimioo vixi r an ms lx x 

IJErOSITVS DOMINO NOSTl.’O Al.M^ADIO II KT !'L. liVIMNO 
VV(’(.'S8 NONAS NOhl'IMlI. 

You, our nursing father, oecujiy a. perptMiial s(.‘at, being dead, and 
(Icsorvingan end of your great dangers. Here happy, you lind rest, 
bowed down with )'ears. Here lies tho luior Antimio, wl .> lived 
70 years. Ihiric'd on the nones of Xo\amd>er ; our Lords Arcadius 
for the second l iiiio, and Flavius Kidinus being (rousuls. A.i>. 

( ! tiller in .Lapiiliirin. 


LEVITAE (’OMViNX l*ETUOMA FOILMA TVHOKLS 
11 rS MEA UETONENkS SEHIHVS ossa L 0('0 
TAIK^ITE VOS LAChlMlS HVi.CKS (A'AI COMVliE NAI’AE 
VIVENTEMQVE DEO (MIEDITE FLETE NEFAS 
DP IN TA(^E Til. NON OCTOHIHS FESTO V(\ CONSS. 


Petronia, a priest's wife, the ty}>e i)f modesty. In this placci I lay 
my bones ; spare your leans, dear husband and •daugbiers, and be- 
lieve that it is forbidden to wi‘i;p for oiui who lives In (od. lluried 
in peace on the did nones of Octob(?r, in tlie consulate ot lusstus. 
A.n. *172. 


I 
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IIASimOOK Ob' AUiJn/EOLOaY. 


JKENE IN PACE. ARETVSA IN DEO. 

Irene sleeps in peace. Aretusa sleeps in God. 



\'al(^ria sleeps in [>eaee. 


7XYni!\H IIK’ AJ) DOUMIPADVM. 

Zuticiis laid here io sleep. 

DOMITIAMJJS AMMA SlMPhEN 
DOUMIT IN PACM 

IhiiiiitifUiius, a simple soul, sleu]>s in peace. 

MGEEORVS AMMA 
DVliOIS IN REFlilGEinO. 

NieopJioj'us, a sweet suul, in a place of refresh men f. 

IN PACE 

AVIiEhlO. FELKM QVI IHXIT (JVAl C01V(M^] 

ANNtlS X. VI n DVLOm. IN (!OiV(UO 

BONE MEMORIE HIXIT. ANNOS. L. V 

RAPTVS ETERNE DOMVS. XII KAL. lEA'VAETAS. 

Ill peace 

To Aurelius Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in 
sweetest wedlock. Of good memory. He lived fifty-five years. 
Snatched away eternally on tlie twelftli kalend of January. 
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PBIMIT1V8 IN VACK QVT P0S1' 

MVLTAS. ANGVSTIAS FOUTlSrilMVS I^IAKTYK 
ET, VJXIT. ANNOS P.M. XXX\ IJI OONIVd. 8 VO 
PERDVL(MSSIM() BENEMEHENTI FECIT. 

Pririiitius in peace: a most valiant martyr after many lorimmts. 
Aged :J8. Ills wife raised tins to her dearest well deserving 
husband. 

LANNVS XPI. MARTIK IllC HEOVJESCIT. 

8VB I)rO(B.TZiANO 1»AS8VS. 

Lanniis, a martyr of Clirtsl, rests liero. lie snftered under Dio- 
cletian. 

NABIRA 1\ VAVE AXJMAJ)\ LCIS 
QVl IVrXIT ANNOS XVI. M V 
ANTMA ^FEl.ETEA 
TITVLV FACTV 
A PARENTES. 

Navira in peace; a sweet soul who lived It) yt^ats and o months; 
a soul sweet as honey : this epila])h was mad(‘. hy her ])arenis* 


SEVEKO ElIJO DVD 
( ISSIMO LAVIfENTIVS 
PATEli BENEMERENTl QVI JU 
XIT ANN. JTTI. ME. MIL DIES. V. 
ACCERSITVS AB ANOELiS VII. IDVS. lANVA. 

Laurence to his sweetest, son Srverus. hoine away h\ aneels on 
the 7th ides of .lanuary. 

MACVS PVEB INNOCENS 
ESSE lAMINTER INNOCNTIS COEPJSTl. 

QVAM STAVILES TIVI HAEC YVVA EST 
QVAAI TELETVM EXCTP ET MATER ELd.ESJAE 
MViVDO REVERTENTEM COMPREMATVR PEt^TOnVM. 
GEMITVS STRVATVR FLETVS OCVLOKVM. 

Macus (or Marcus) an innocent boy. You have already begun to 
be among the innocent ones. How enduring is .siieli a life to you ! 
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IIASniiOOK OF AliCIIAiOLOaY. 


IJow gladly will yonr mother, the church of God, receive you, re- 
luming to this worlci. Lot us restrain our sighs and cease from 
weeping. 

GaUeria Lapidaria. 


FAX 

HIO MIHI SEMPEE DOLOR EEIT IE AEVO 
ET TVVM BENEEAlilLEM BVLTVM LICEAT VIDERE 
SOi’OEE 

CONIVNX ALBANAQVE MIDI SEMPER CASTA PVDICA 
EElilCTYM ME TVO GKEMIO QVEHOR. 

QVOD Mini SAXCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVIKITVS AVTOR 
RElilCTlS 'I’VIS TACES IN PACE SOPOllE 
MERITA RESVnOlS TEMPOltALlS TIBI DATA REQVETIO 
QVEVIXIT ANEIS XLV. MEXV, DIES XTIl 
DEPOSI'I’A IE PACE FECIT PLACVS MARITVS 

I 

Feaco 

This grief will filways weigh upon mo : may it ho granted me to 
behold in sleep yonr revered countenance. IMy wife Alhana, always 
cliastc and mcKlost, 1 grieve, deprived of your support, for our 
Divine Author gave yon to mo as a sacred (boon). Von, well- 
deserving one, having left your (relations), lie in peace — in sloop — 
you will arise — a temporary rest is granted you. She lived 45 
years, 5 months, and i:j days. Buried in peace. Plaous, her 
husband, made this. 


Galleria Lapidaria. 
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TABLE OE EGYPTI.W lillB iNOLOf iY. 


Dynasty. Wilkinson. Bunsen. 

Eep>ius. 

Events. 

I.— THINITK. 




Menes 

2700 36-12 


EoiiMiied the t.enii»l'* of Phtal> at 
Mi'tnpliis. 

JJ. -TIIINITE. 




Kii-aiF.Kn«»s 

[ 



Inlrodiit tii)n <>r the wur.shi]) of ihc 
hull. Apis at Men.pliis, Alnevis at 
peliopolis. 

in.— MEMl’IfITE. 



» 


3ir..2 

3010 

Building «»!’ the pyiiiniids id' Sakliara 
and l)!i''lu>ur Cijepsius). 

IV.-MEMl'Hin:. 




Siirni': ' 



Builder of the pyramid of Aheoseer. 

N0U-SllOl<’O (SuiMlIS il.)* 
Menkauk (MY(’I-RINM s) . . ! 

2450 3220 

3120 

BuiMers of the great Pyramid. 

Biiilih r of thf' third Pyramid 

V.- KI.KPHANTiNE. 




SlIAKRK (CePIIREN) . • ■ 



Builder 'd llieseeoiui Pyramiil. 

VI.— MEMPHITE. 




Paw 4 I*»topA ) 

^ t Apappiis \ 

Nopp-ke-rf.. 

Nironuft (tJrFKN'). 

2210 3071 


Was the lirst who added a royal pre- 
noinen to his ]tli(aietie. nonie?i, Cidl- 
ing liiniself Muire-Papi. 'I'lm M;eris 
of till- (Jreek.s, aceoidiug to Bunsen. 

' Tomhs tit' this period at Beni IWu- 
liaiinntsl ol Kofoor. 

vn.—MEMPurrr.. 




VIH.- MEMPHITE. ' 




1 X.— HERACLEOPJT A N. 




X.— HEUACLEOPITAN. 




XI.— THEBAN. 1 




Senofrkf.ke. 

Amux-m-hr I 

1 2031 ■ 2B01 

2330 

\ The last king of the X Ilh dyuit.dy. 


* Mr. Birch reads these two names as Khufrb and Khsuk-K?iitfkr, and regards them as two 
names of the same monarch, which opinion has l)eon confirmed by the new tablet ol Abydos, lonud 
by Mr. Diemichen, and by the tablet of Sakkara, discovered l)y Manette. Sii ■ afua lie Ojnsiders to 
be the Supirrs II. of Manetho. 
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l^nnsty. 


i Wilkinson. Biinsen. Tx'p^liis. 


Kvonts. 


Xn.— THEBAN. 
OsinTASKN 1 . . • 


Amtjn-m-iie II. 
Okikta.skn II. 
O.SIIITASES IJI. 

Awtjn-m-mi: Jli. 

Amun-m-hr IV. 
Skokknokk. 




26.54 ■ 2120 J’lie .Sfsoncliosis of Manollio, and tho 

oripiiial Si^sostris of tbo G rocks. 
Knilt the original sanclunry of Ihe 
toinplo of Amun-ll.a at Jvnrnak. 
I’lroctiHl the olielisk, and built tho 
tPTnjilo of tho .Siin (lln) nt HeUo> 
; fiohs. 'loinhs of lils age nt Boni- 

Jfns^nn. 


Till' AIcn'n.i of llie Labj-ilnth iind ot 
tln‘ Liiko (Wilkinson). 


X IV.—XOITE. 


.XV. ) 
XVI. V 
XVlLl 


THK HYKSOS 
ou 

suF<:i‘ni':Bi> 

KINGS. 


XVIII.— THEBAN. 
AM(».*«!S 


1S20 livw 


AMU> 01 ’ 1 I I. 


H 08 101.1 


T nor MRS I. 


1 17-5 


AMlIS-TfOU-HI'T MO I 

TlIOTMEfl II 1464 

'rjrwMKsJlI MOI 


'I 


AikHTNorii 11 1414 

Tiiotmt'S IV MIO 

AMnNociiJil I-IOI 


1’hr sliophevd.'* driven out by Amosis, 
■ Avho a.ssuinos the title ol* J^ord of 
; Upvev and Eovver Egypt. 

' Adilrd home new cl);i)nl>P7*.s to tlie 
giwt tein))le of Knvnak. Crude 
bticlv nrclies imcd in ICgypt. I’lie 
s'lniKtone rjnarries of Sllsilfs begun 
to Ihj generally used for building. 

]\fade additions to tho grout temple 
ol Karnak, and erected two olx'Iisks, 
one still standing. 'I'he granite 
' ipawies of Syene used for obvlisks 
and slaincs. 

A queen who reigned ■with Thulmes 
II. and 111. .sh(' ('Vf'eti'd the great 
olii lisks at Karnuk. 

Erected rlUtnel•ou^ buildings in’J’helies, 
and tlironghont Egypt, built tho 
s;uictuary of the temple of Amun, 
at Karnak; made great addition.s to 
Karnak, and built the chamlxjr " of 
the kings." Moniuuctita at Mem- 
phis, IIeliopoli.s, Coptos, Ombos.bear 
nis name. 'I’ho obelisks of Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople, and 8t. John 
T..ater.an, betir his name. The Speos 
Ait'-midos begun. A great con- 
queror. Reigned 47 years. 

Added the smaU edifice attached to the 
i first ttie.i of the temple of Karnak. 
i 'Phe great Sphinx at the pyramid boars 
* his name, and was cut out of the 
rock hy his order. Ills name la on 
the olx'lihk of St. John Laterun. 

Added to ihe groat temple of Karnak, 
built ihe principal part of that of 
Luxor. Erected tho two sitting 
colossi at Thebes, one of which bus 
bi'cn known as the ‘‘ vocal Mem- 
non." 'I’he temple of Eileltli^ia 
(El KaW bears Ids name. The 
name of his queen, 'Paia, was usually 
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Dynasty. 


Am UN Toonh. 

Atinub-Uakhan . . . . 


ITonua 


Wilkiusim, liunsoii. Lppshis.| Kvonfs. 


I introiliiml ^^Ith liis own In lii-? ro- 

I conls. 

; Sfiiriibioi iisj'il as n.‘coi\D, (Jroat pro- 
KVi'ss in tin; arts of sculpturo aiul 
paiiiiin;;. 

•• •• Siranqrr kinp;s \\ho introiliico.I siin 

wo^^llip. T('l-ol-Ainarna thfir t-api- 
tfil. Tombs of tills piTloil at 'I’cl- 

I I'l-Amarna. 

^33^ •• i Miulo suhliilons lo llii* j'lc-jit li‘n)i»l(' of 

Amun, at Karnak. llislovi'il tho 
worsliip of Aiomi. 


XlX.-DlOSPOMTKS OR : 
i’U KUANS. 

RaMBSI’S I ! l.Tit . HOO ; 1410 


Sia'iii 1 ■ 

OSIRKI-Mr.NKT'TilAiI. 

1322 

i 

i 

UAjrKsE.s 11 i 

! 

1 

l.'ill 

1 

! 

! 

i 

i 

1 

PrilAHMEN 


i 

1 

j 

1322 1 

ri’HAHMF.N-SR-l*TlYH ... 

1?'.7 


1 

XX.— DiaSBOIA'TKS. 

[ 

i 


SliTIlI, OSIRKI 11 1 

t 12.32 


Sethi, OsTRET III ! 

JtAMEHEaJll I 

12.32 

12U» 

1297 1270 

RamesksIV ; 

UAMK.SKS V j 

Ramkses VI j 

RAMEsraVir 1 

Rahbhes Vill 

1189 \ 
ll«5 1 
! IISO f 

lire ) 

^ ini 


IlAMESKa l.X 

liAMi'SFS X 

RAMESra M 

Ramuses XII. 

Ramuses Xlll. 

j 1 161 

I 1142 

I 1138 

! 

1 

! 

! 

XXI.— TANITK. 

j 


Smbndes 

AMUNSE-PEriOR . . . . 

■ I06t> 

■ 1019 

i 1112 1 


liiiilt llu- hyposlylo ball of Karnak; 
oamiUMKvtl iMiMiinoniiim at Abyikw; 

. il( <lu‘al<‘it Toinpli* of Aimm at koor- 
j n h ( rii'*lK‘s), Mis tomb in th<* 

' va!li-y of lln‘ kin/-, 
i Hanicsfs Ibo (.In-al, slylnl Miainnn, 

I or .\iniin-iuai, Tin* Si'sostris of tbo 

(}IV^•k^. A }-rcat poiniiifror. Hiiilt 
! tin* l.'.tiir-.'' mn or M.ilai’o-toniido 

^fiPd Aliinnonimn') at Tlii)»c.«-'. 
i A'M.'«i i< the l(‘)n)>Ii«' of (aixormni 
I fwixt n.’ik, uihl bad his ' . torus sen I |i- 
Imvil on tli * w.tMs; «*rcctcd Uio 
. o’,i li*ks Jit Kiixor; oompli Ud tianpli* 

[ at !\oorn"b; rn i lt* i ji (‘olos,s.d ^talu(* 

j of bimsilf in rod j;ranilo in tin*. 

! l{fm**si-inn, jind .mollna’id Unu'.stont* 

i at AKaniibis. ( ‘onii»b t'**! Mnnno* 

1 niinn ami binpio of o.<,ivis at. 

j Abyibs. 'I’iibb t of Abydos I ’l omi 

i ot tin* of tb(* apniiiii'nt, 

! MUl)H lin'd by bis ortlor; nuuk* 

j coin blfraolo additions to Mu* tcinjik* 

: of Tfli.'ib, at Alemplils. S<t np a 

I labli t i'i.innv'niorjiti\ !“ of bis vif* 

1 lories on tliP rocks near Uerylii'. 

! 'Tin* ns'k ti;ni]ib; of .•Vboos:ml>’‘l. 

1 Anan^lan i.(:e of I’-Kypt. 

I Tbe. exodus, according; to Sir (1 NV'il- 
I kinson. 

I Not admitted in tlu’ I lieban JMs. 

I 


Added avenue of S[)hinxes to tlio Ktvat 
I temple of Karmik. 

I Called also Miamun and Amnnmai. 
Built temple at. jMedeem t Malioo. 
.A Kreat eompieror. Art betrinniriR 
to evince dee line. 

’Theso lour were sons of Bameses III. 

Made additions to tbe t mple ot 
Karnak. 


j IX' clhio of Thebes. 



If AS DUO OK OK AnoiLKOlOGY. 


AVI 


1 ijnuisty. 

Wilkinson. 

Bunsen. 

PlOXK 

JOia } ‘ 


PiflIIAM 

1001 1 ! 


XXlf.—BUBASTJTE. 

1 


SllESHONK 

:)!>() 

0.S2 


OsORKON 

lies 


I[F.R-SIIA-.s1.|1 



OsORKOX 11 

952 


SlIFSIK^NK 11 

02'J 


TfKr.AT 1 

01 t 


OffiiRKOX in 

.S99 


SuKsiioxK iir 

S72 


TfKI.AT, TaKF.I-OTII II. . . 

s!2 


X\lll.- TANJ TE. 



Pi.siiAr 

S18 


SHESnONK JV 

Sl5 


pKTlTRA.'-ri'.S 

777 j 


XXIV. ^MTE. 

4 


BofTiKniTs 

7:57 

7i:i 

\XV.-Emi(.)l*IAN. : 

Saraci), or SnKiir.K I. . . 

711 

797 

.Skuki'iion. 

Sarato, or Smfrf.k II. . . 

7''2 


fFlllJAK 




.vxvj.-sAiri;. 

f’rtAMATJK (I’SAMMITrrilTr^ lA «*<) I 

Nr.ffi CIO 

PHAMMETTCIHrS II 594 

Avi.-rrs 

Amams (Ami .... r^«9 


r*SAMMKMrCS 525 

XXVll.— PKRSIAX. 

OAMr.Ysrs 025 

D.MUTJS HySTASI’ES . . 519 

Xr.«xF.s 4SS 


! 


Events. 


1 IHkIi jiripsts according to Sir (1. AVil- 
‘ * i klnson. 


I’he Shislmk of Scripture, and Ihe 
contemiiorjiry of Solomon. 'riio 
firsl king of lower Egypt. Ris<' 
of Biibuhtis. Took Jerusaloin; and 
I'lTordetl his campaigns on the out- 
side of the great temple of Karnak. 

Adorned the temple <»f Pasht at Ihi- 
hisil-; 


Called " riic Wis<‘.’' Sole king oi 
this dynasty. 


Sr) ur Sava of Scripture. 


ri)o I’irhaka of Scripture, and tlin con- 
t(‘mporary of Ifezi*klali, addl'd eouvl. 
to the ti'inple of Medeonot Halion, 
rh-l.e^. 


Accepted the .services of the (rreeks; 
marie iuhlitions to tlie temples in 
Tliches, and to the temple of Pihali 
nt lllemphi.s. KiseofSais. Revival 
of Eg 3 'pttan art. 

Africa circumnavigated by Iiis orders. 

Made additions to the temple at Kar- 
iiak. 

' Tlie 1 foplira of Scripture. Tlie school 
of Heliopolis Honrished. New gods 
found 111 tlie sculiitures. 

His name was the same as that of the 
first king of the 18t!i dynasty (called 
by way of distinction, Amosis); 
madr* several additions to t.hfi Templo 
Ilf Neith, at Sals; erected temple to 
J.sis III Mem})his. Solon, Thak*.s, Py- 
thiigorjis vibin d Egypt. 

Ilis short reign of six months was cut 
short. Iiy Ihe Ppi>iim conquest, n.r. 
525. 

Egypt conquered by Cambyses. The 
monuments of Egypt injured and 
destrojred liy the Persians. 

, The Pertians expelled from Egypt. 

In the second year of Xerxes, tiie 
Egyptians were again reduced to 
subjection, and Artabaniis, bis 
brothGr,«made governor. 



M^l^KSDlX. 


Dynasty. 

Wilkinson.! Bunsen. 

! 

AurAltAKlJS .... 

. . 462 

AUTAXEIIXES . . . 

. . 462 

Xf.bxks J 1 

. . . 121 

ISfXJOIAMIS .... 

. . 421 

liAKirs Norm's . . 

. . 42 U 


XXVIJI.—SAITE. 


AMVKT.I'.US 1 

j 

411 

1 

\X1X.— mknuksian. ! 


.NKi-nK'M-n:-) 

4ii5 I 

.•\i noitis 


ISamthovii.s 

.‘186 I 

1 

\.\X.— SI'JBKNNVrK. 


.N 

.•tsl 


rK»>S, »l TAflKW .... 
NI'Otanf.i’o II :up 

XX.KI. -I'KilSIAN. 

UtHl'S :ii2 

\U.-<KS ;SH 

Dakii's :k;'' 

MACKDOMAN. 

I'mi-ir Arii>..i-i:s .... :w:i 


Af.KXAMJKU 

of Alpxaiuior tljr (iroaf) 

IM'OI.KMIKS, on K\(;iI).K 
s, «»v S<jti<:r .... 


f’nir,Ai>Ki.rni/s 

Kiii-.iy:KTi:a -*^0 

l’lMT. 01 *ArijU 22 1 

Kl’Il'lIAMvS ‘-U 

\ IMULOMliTOU 1«0 

Kijhugktk.s II., or Physcon . MS 


•SoTEU JI. (»r L.VIMVKITS . . Ilfi 


^lo 


I lA*p.sUis. Kvenls. 


'llie Ksyptiiins a^ruiii ivvolicil, and an* 
iissislwi by tlic tJrc'fks. 


Ill Ills Inilii yi'iir. tJn* lOfiyidhuKs iv- 
vnlk'd aj^aiij, ami siim'i>dL*d in lVo<* 
iiiK their eounlry fnan Ihe 
AmyrUens K'l aine kiii^. 

IhiKiied hix yearn, lleiddoiim visiud 

l‘-g.vpt. 


•Vdd' d tu the ((‘iiipl.'a nl' Tln'h ■.». 


riie Xe»‘lal*is Ilf I’liny. I>i*licated a 
Mnall ehapel to Athur, and hiiilt a 
teni|)K> i»r l^is at I’hil.v. I’lalo 
veiled K!i3}d. lli> aar •nplwm'iw in 
ilie MuiMMitn, r<>nnerly aup- 

[••»Md *o lie that of .Ale.xaiider. 

• 

Iiot’eated l>y the l’rr.‘>i.*i's. ’I'lie laal ot 
the lUmv.iohs. 


^.!oll^l^le^l of Ivi.vpt by .M \andei, i..e. 


.Mevaiidiia roiinded, ii.i . The 

aaiietnary at Kam.ik rehnill. 
I'loleniy inaile K‘>veiiior of KiiVjif, »!'■ 


.M.irried - I. l-.nrydui ; 2. Ilerf-niia*. 
Serapeiiin I ah . ary .Mnseuni 

built at M.'X.nidri.i. 

M.\r. ■Vr'-ime. t'omniiam-d to lelmild 
the ll•nlpl■' ol lM^at Phil:)'. Pli.iiosof 
,VU \:iinln:i built. iJcii nice founded. 

IMar. liennie,.-; eD e’o d Pylon ol K.ir- 
nak; founded siuall temple a I K’Dayr, 
near Iv'Ih*. 

M.ir. /Vrs-ime. I'eniple :it Ant.i‘«)p)>lis 
(tJow. cl. Kcbcer) t reetcd. 

Mav. ( .'IcopaVra. A decree of t\)e prie^t- 
bood of Meiiipiiis (the Poisi-tta stone) 
set lip in IjIn lionour. 

Mar. Cliiip ilr.i. T>‘iiipl" of .Vpol- 
liiiojiolis M.intia (I'^llou) loiuided. 
Toniple at OinliO'i IoiiikImI. 

Mar. — l.t'leopatra : 2. ( I' oeati.t ( 'occe ; 
eonseeraled simill tiiupl'* to .Vtluir 
at Philie. Sni.all t(;iiii»l<‘ at Ivlfoo 
en-eted. (Jreek iiiM-nption con- 
taining a iioiiiion of the priest. s .•■et 
up at Piiiln*. 

;^ju,-,_l.Clcop.alr!): 2. Sehiie. Tempi" 
encteil at Coiilia l.atopolis. Kx- 
lied 


i 
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Dynasty. Wilkinson.' Bumen. ' Lepsius. 


Events. 


Ar.KXANUKR I 

1Ut> 

■ With hi.s ni-4her. Mar. Cleop.itra. 

1 Ijathyrns rotund, 88. Ihebes taken, 
after three years’ siege, and the 
monuments ruined. 

BKItlNirK 

81 

: .. , Daiiglit'T of Latliynis. 

.\i.rx.AMM i: 11 

S'O ’ 

Bt'queaths his kingiloin to the Romans. 

IboMsii.s or Aui.icn;-! . 

G5 

Mar. Cleopalra; exi)elU*d 58; restored 
.'i.i. 'rem]>le of Ombos completed. 

l*’i'oi.F..Mi. the elder son of 


|)iod'»ru4 Siculus visited Egypt. 

Aui.ktiw 

51 

Willi Cleojiatra, his si.ster and wife. 
Temple of Ed too completed. Teinpie 
of Isis at I'hilai continued. 

Ptolfmv, the younger . . 

17 

Mar. CU}op.itra al -o. 

Cr,i'.oeATUA ...... 

41 

Alone, and then with C.a'sarion, !i>'i 
lum, by J. Ciesar. Hmlt temple\:iL 
llermiinihis (Erinent). 


30 

1> gypt becomes a Roman province. 

A.l). 


EVE.NTS. 


122 Viriit of Adriiiii to Ejrypt; «»iul .iKaiii A.n. l:u». 

2!>7 Takin.'^ of Alox.uulrla I>y Diodoti m. 

M2r» ("•MPK'il <»f' .N fjpa in lli** rdufii of (Juinnnitiin* ; Atl'anasins; Arius. 
.2751 KUict of ’rij( <i(|i.sliis ; ^lp^tmctiutl of tlur temple of Senipis, 

(522 (Joiiqne?.t of Ejiypi. by Aim-ou. 


'I’Ahl.K Oi' (llJMKK AND J?OMAN AimSTS. 

'Flic lolhnNin'j; lirtl :iin) iLitcs of tiiiinoni artislH ul* Ancioiil (Jivccc jiml liyiy 
lijus b(vn laUi'M iVuni .hilius Silli;.’,’s Dictionary of tlio Artists of Antiquity. 


Olymp. I u.o. 


N.inii s «»r &e. 


( Niu-mporary l*’.vnits. 


VI. 3. 
XVIJI. 


' lUd.ilii.s of Allien.-. Smilis of .Euiiia. 

I Kuelicir 1. (iisi overs the art of painting, 

j Dibuliules of florinth, aiul his d:iughter Core, ' 

} flr.-l iiiaUe pl.l^^.•r■t^l^l‘;. 

j I’hiloele.-, tlw’ K^vpti.ni.or Cli'anthe.s 111 j Coriii- Ijihitus of J'’.lis ami Cleostlienes 

j tliiaii, in\em paintin'' in outline, 'riu lr eon- ' of Pisa re- establish the Oliin* 

I feiiiiior.iries aie Arego, Cratu of .‘'iejon, ami plan games. 

I Sain ias of .Sanio.-. 

i Aniiees iJic Corinthiun, ami J'elepli.im-s 1. the 

j Sieyoni.m, exi-rci-e the art of p.iiiriog. 

^ rii" precise dales of the above f.icts are 
I nneeilain.) ' 

. 770 About, this p-riud liourisiiwl Chi'vsipiiro of Coneims of VAis is victorious ivi 
I Cno-siis, the .•irchiU'Ct. ami Telecles and j running. The era of th'- 

riieodorus 1 , sons of lllnrens. in a rather | Olympiads begins. 

lat'T iieriod Metagenes 1., sou of Ch'Tsiphro, 

I Pacnins 1. of KpliesUs. ami Ijcavchus of 

Bhegium. ; 

. 753 Itomc built. 

' 70fi Shortly before ihis film* Bnlarchn.s, tho painter, | Penlathlon ami wrestling in- 
J apfK-'ared in .\sla. 1 trodneed at the Olynipi' 

I : gaine-. 



APP£\\/JIX. 


Olyinp. 

1 

B.C. 

1 Xanios of Artists. &c. 

Cotempovary Kvenis. 

XXV. 

j 6S0 

i 

Glauou,s 1. invents the soldering of iron 

(Uiariot raei'-s eslahli^hed at 
Olympia, 

XXiX. 

1 66t 

! Kuchelr II. and I'aipjaiumns, (\irinthian n;o- • 

1 dellers, exon isc their art in Italy. i 


XXX. 

6U'> 

1 ClcopliantU", the Curinthiun, nourishes. 


XXXV. 

! 610 i 

M.ilas of Chiii.s .ijipeam as a Kculptor. 


XI.Il. 

i 612 1 

.Miceiados, the Chian, prjictiees seulplure 

AgeofSobai, 

XLVlll. 

1 

.Miiesarehiis, the Klrnri.in, the father of I’y ilia- | 
goras, bed UK'S einiiieiib as an engraxer of ■ 
previous stoii'-s. 1 



1 QUO 

Li]).'\'uus and Sey ills, natives of Crete, at' aln ; 
great eiiiinenii* in Keiilptnring inaihle. ■ 
.Vhont this perhid nourished also Anther* > 
inns or All hi neii.s of <.'hio.s, i tyre." of Na.\os, j 
and Kiidtiiai.'^ Ill" Athenian. 


I.LII. 



1‘olycrates, tyrant of Siiimw. 

MV. 

56 1 

. Ari.'ioele.s, the ‘ ydoiiun, tlonridies. 


LV'. 

.160 

; I'ciillu.", I'ro. ahty of Agrigt-ntuni, ll'*nii'hes. 

1 

risisii'iiUis ii"iirps soverei!;ii 

1 lower at Athens. 

LVlll. 

SIS 

' Teefii’ti.s and Angelio ni.ike the statute of the 
i Lellan Ai'oll.». 

: Ahonl till', lime tioiiriMicd al-.o llupalus and 
Ailieinsof ( *hio',.;niil I’heiicli s tlje f .ueonian, 
seiilptors; iKmta'S, 1 »<'ryeli.| i.s, mid m* do, all 
ol Liu f-aia, .s;aiu.iries ; ami l’li(<»donis II., 

' ilie .Saml.m, au eiigra\er. 


l.IX. 

fvlt 

Sy.'idrasaii'ltiiari i-s, (,.i<v(i.«Mtioni.iii si.iluaries, 
f’ourisli probably aiHuit tliispaiod. 


LX. 

.'’liO 

Halliyeie" ti.e M..gne."jan, a Mutu.ivy, and .Spin* 
lliani'., Ml aivhiiiTi oft oniiMi, ilouri*.;!. 

AlMMtt this iMiie Aniisiate.s, C.ill.e.M |jriis, .\n* 
liniacniileh, ami rorinus, areiiiiecls, I.iy the 
ioniKiiitlon of the 'llinple of Jnpiter Olyin* 
pins at A till II.". 


lAI. 

fj^iO 

Cletotas, of Sieyon, the statu.iry 

1 

rhe."pis he(rin.s to have his play.i 
e.\hihite(l. 

LXII. 

.5;i2 

■ Di'iJiejts I. of Crot»ma, slaln.iry, lliani."hes. 


LXV. 

, . 520 

, Agel.id..*. of .Vrgos, sl.itu.ivy, ni.ikes a sl.iliie of 



1 

j 

; A'l iclius. .1 victor in the ttlynipic games. 

1 

LX VI. 

510 

^ A'aladas make,s a eliariot in honour of flu* 

1 


virliiry <»f Cl' Ji^lUoii' S M (UyinjiM juhI altoiil 
tin* sime i^criiKl i*iinobI«*s a \iclt'ry <'l)taiu«*il 
liy rnirisulifiis. 

(lallo I. <»r rhrysijiiieinH ami Kutt-lMas 

ul' AiK«>s.iml <.iiiail:ts llu*, I«i«a«l.i-iminimi, 
llMiiri.'>ii as .^latuaiii'.". 


J'lsi'llaliiUi' I'Xprllnl fl'»m 

A I lions. 

I*'myiiii-hiis nlilains liis lirs* 
jniz'* as a thauialic pnct. 


Ainiiliiciati.>, tho M.iiiiar.v, nmkfs iln* I’ti'iiP* <if i 
ji Anlemir niaUos statues ul* Il.iinio- 

iWus ai\»\ Av\st»»v;i*\Uin. \v\stot l«*s U .and liis '■ 
hiutlicr Canadius 1., luilli of Weyoii, IV.uvisli 
as staLuaries. 'I'his wa.s the age also uf CMu- 
urrlius of rilioffiain. • 

1Iog«‘sia.s UTul Ih’gia.-. of Atlwiis, .Menarlmius 
niid Soklas of Naiipactus, 'IVlopham s II. of ^ 
J’liocLs, ;ii:d Arcrsilaus 1. flourisli as statiu- 
rii*.s. Aglaopbo I. of 'PliaMW, father of I’oly- ■ 
GNOTi;s and Arisl«|ilio, oxoicl-es »ho .n t. of 
painting. Sillax uf |{lH'gluni, the jKiinfor, 
flourishes. 


.KM-.fiylii.s ]rio(|m < .w. 

trag' ilirs. 
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I i 

Olymp. I B.C. , Names of Artists, &c. | Cotemporary Events. 


LX XI. 4. 4U3 : DeniopIiilnsJ.and Gorgasiispractiso tbo artsof j 

j painting and making plaster-casts at Home. | 

LXXlf. 492 I Siomius, slaiiiury, flourishes. 

- — 3. 490 j • . . . . . . . . Battle of Marathon. 

LXXIII. i G Inucius of rEginii, statuary, flourishes. Pytha- 

{j;ovas 1. of Khegittm, iH'gins to exercise the 
art of statuary. About this time Pukidias ! 
is horn. j 

LXXIV. 4 SI A scai us, the Tlx-haii, forms for the Thessalians ! Epicliarmus flour islics. 

a statue of .Jupiter ou( of the .-^iMals of the ! 
i'hoeinns. Amyrlams, TMyllns, and Chioiiis j 
jirepare several .statues out of the s|K>iIs taken | 

; from the The.s'yilian.s by the Plujoians, uhich | 

j j :ire dedicated bj' tin? latter at Delphi. Aris- I 

j tomedo is alstj engaged in Ibis undertaking, j 

L.XXV. j 4 m 0 } Syniioo of yKgin i, statuary, fiourisho.s. Aristo- j Battles of Thenuoi»ylaj and 

j I medes and Suerates, two Theban statuaries, j Salamis. 

I ; flourii^h. Crltias Nesiot.i makes statues of j 

' Ilarmodius and Ari>t<ig« iton, whieli are al- ! 
i most immediatjcly erected. 

l.XXV'l. 476 I Anaxagoras of .Egina makes a statue of .fiipi- .Eschylus produces his Persa* 
ter at the request of several states of Greece. i and obtains a prize, 
which participalni in the victory over Xer- 
xes at Salamis. Idtuiysius 1. and Glaucus 
of Argos, and Sinw* of yKgina, flourish. ! 

Ilippodamus. uii arehitect of aMiletus, fortilies 
tJio IVlra'eus at Allums. 

liXXVMI. : .. .. .. .. I Sophocles produces his lirst 

' . tragedy. 

LXXVIII. Onatas of .Egiua and Calaniis make a chariot 

in honour of lliero, l.itely ileceasi'il, whicli is 
afterwards dedicated at Olyinjiia. Their con- 
temporaries are .Agelad.ts of Argos, Hc'gias 
of .Alliens, (’allitele.s, Calynthu.s, Ilippias, 6v- 
i pliroiiisciis, and I'a*>il«*les I. Ageladas and 

! Jlipiiias here mentl<»ned were instruetors of 

; I’heidias. 

LX XIX. 464 , Dem<»philu.s Jl. of Iliniera, and Ncseiui of Tha- , Pericles appears as a public 
SOS, flourish ns p'linlers. cliavacter. 

Ij.X.XX, 460 ! Sn.-itratus I., statuary; Mlco 1. <if Athens, sta- , 

I tn.iry and p.unter; and yirolwJdy Olympus, 

I ' sl.diiary, flourish. 'I’d tins periiHl likewise 

1 1 heleng IVir.v^ixoTUS and Aristoplio, painters 

of Tliasos, and Dionysius of (’oloplui, a 
j 1 painter, and probably (.'imo of Chwia', lo- 

i i gether with Arcesilaus Jl.aiid Nicanor of 

j ' I'aros, who practised tlie same art. I 

liX.X.XI. j 466 j Ptoliehus of t'oivyra, idaluary, flourishes. Soon Death of .Esciiy his. 

j 1 alb-r this year .-Vgaadas 11. of Argos ])re- hairipides appears us a tragic 

; I pari-s . a statue of Jupiter for the Messenisuis ' poet. 

I j occuiiyiiig X.iiipactus. j 

IjXXXII. ! 452 j Acestor of Cuossas, ami IHolichus of jEgina, , 
flourish as ^taluaries; .S<-.vninus .is a statuary 
1 I and eiigr.iver, and hu«-a«lniiis ;i.s a sculptor, j 

2. , 4,')1 j .. .. .. Decemviri first created at Konic. 

I I PuKiniA.sof Athens, attains great einiiionce. j 

! I 

LW.XIIl. 1 448 : Alcanieues, an Atltenuan, and vVporacritus the < 

Parian, both pupils of Phktdias, Uourish as 
; i statuaries and sculptors. In this yH'riod like- ; 

j wise Crilias Nesiota is still living, and the 

j following artists are engagetl in their several 

; profes-sioiis: Cydo and Diodotns as slalua- 

j rics *, Xonocles tlie Athenian, u statuary ; 

I Pana iius the Athenian, cousin of Phi.idias by 
thn father’s side; T’lisUrnetus, the brotlier nt 
Ph rant AS, and 'I’imagoras oft liiahis -painleis. 
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Nmiiips of Artists 


IjXXXIV. j 411 Libn, the Klivan, builds tlio Pi'iiiplc «f Zoiis 
I Olj mpitis. iU 3 's, tlif* rrjKraver, ilourihlius, 

lAXX V. :i. 43.< PHKim.vs dedicates hin sialttc Athene, made 

I 0/ ivory and gold, in the. I'ortheimn. 'J'ho 

Vestibtile of ibo. Acropolis conimcncfid. 

r<XXXV. 4. 437 Pheidias cnmmpucos his statiio of Zpus Olyin- 
pitis, with the asxi'stanco of (lolotf's of I'ams. 

I About this linip llouvisb Ictinus t^dlu rati-s, 

. ]Mptap;pncs II. of Atluuis J^typax of (;_ypnis 

arcbitpcts, and, probably, Ciurpio, 

liXXXVL ; 43G ^ Concbus and Mnpsiclps architects; Ctosilaus.a 
j I statuary, and proljabl.v llpimdrius 111., a s*a- 

1 ' tnary, liuurisii. This appears to have been 

t.Iip jwrifid when Sot'rates, ilio jibiloMopher, 
bestowed attention on sculptin''. 

4. 433 PntiMm.s dedicates his statue ol Z« iis Olvm- 

piin 

LXXXV'^il. . 433 PniamAS cU'-s 

. .Myro of ICleuiheva, .and PoLiSLr.rrs I. of 
/Vrjtos attain f<rent eminence as statuaiies. 
About lliis time tlourihlidlal.'o (lie followin:? 
I sratuiries: (Julio 1. of Klis, OorKias of I,u- 

conla, Pliradnio of ArprosSi'opas ol lilis, and 
I ! riieocoMiius of ]\Ie{rara. 

3. tsn (Jalainiy niukes bis stai ue of Apollo, tlie Av rfer 

of evil. 


LXXXVIir. 42> Anipliioof (jnohsus, statuarj', and Pa-oiiiiis II. 

of Meiide in Thiaee, statuaiy eml scnlptor, 
lloiniMi. 

I.XXXIX, 421 .Soslratus of Phegium flourUbed as a statu- 
ary. 

XC. .'2 1 PoiACLhTtiB I, of Argos makes bi.'^ .statue of 
Here. 

A pel I as, Dion.yslodorns, Mceratus of Athens, 
Nicodamus of Ma'nalii.s, Pericletus and .S<»s- 
t ra Ins ofCln«>8, flourish as sUI iiarle..». Pra.yi.is 
•and Andro'-thenes, lw<» Athenian sciilplor.s, ■ 
decorate with their producliohs the leiiiplent 
Delpiii. Cleisthcnes, the architect, iloun-lie.s. 
l aip.dam\’.s. t lie Argive, rel)uild.s tlie Ikro’um 
' \ near ISIy ••'iw. ‘ 

To this puiod we ahouM in .all proivihility 
lefer (.'allimachus Knrarnij re\ro(.. 

XOJ. i 416 


XCII. 412 ■ Tjj'ciiis, llie son of Al^vro, flourishes as a st-atn- 
I ary. To this period we should pnd>ubly icf. r 
'J’hericles. 

; 408 I Pbryn'*, the statuary, flourishes 
, 4 ( 1.1 1 Antiplianea of Argos and Aristander of Paro.s 
i I flourish as statuaries. A large group of 

I I statues is dodicati d at Delphi ]\v the Laeed'- 

! monians, in c/iinracmoratioii of their victory 
at yEgos-potamos, made by the following 
I arti.sts; Alypiis, i’atroclc.s J. and Ginoclms II. 

' of Sicyon, Deineius II. of (’litor, Piso of Ca- 

j laurc a, Stimolas of Arcadia, Tht ocosnius of 

Megara, and Pisander. 

Alcamcnes makes statues of Athene and Hera- 
I cles, which are dedicated in acknowlodgrni'nt 
; of the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. 

398 ! AristocUs IV. flourishes as a si’ulptor. 


XClIl. 

XDIV. 


XCV. 3. 
XCV. I. 


Ct'lemporary I'Jv ■ul^. 


Herodotus couiplet''.s liis his- 
tory at riiurii. 


r.'ii-ipidps prtHliico.s lii.-i Medea. 

Conunencement of tlie IVlopo- 
nesiau war. 


Periclf.^ dies. 


Ariftophanes produces liU 
Nul*eH. 


Kvpeditiou of ilji; Atheniait.'t 
Hg.iin -t Sicily. 

Al. iltiailes (unineiif as .i states- 
man. 


Eiirlp'idi-s dies. 
Sopliocles ilies. 


Socrates pul to death. 

2 V. 
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Cotompomry Events. 

XCV. 4. 

307 i Zi'rxis of iloracloii, the distinf^iii.slied painter, 
flourishes. To this peiiotl we niii.st refi'r, 
also, Androeytlus of Cy/lcivs, and Eupompns 
' of Sicyon, painters; Naueydes the Arrive, 
brother and liistnie.tor of I'olycletiis 11., who 
was also engaged Jis an artist al)out this time ; 
Dinomenes, Calllcles of Mega ra, ami i)teda- 
lus ii. of Sicyon, uli statuaries. 


XCVI. 

39ti Kvukhasius of Kplicsus, '1 nnantlic.s of Sicyon, 
Piiuso, and 0«dot(‘s il. tlonri^h as painters, 
i'antias of (Uiio.s, a statuary, flourishes. 

Veil taken by the Romans. 

XCVII. 

362 Scoi-As, the celebrated Parian sciilpfor, builds 
tJjf temple of Fallas at 'I’egi'a. Aristodc* 
nius f., .‘1 painter, tloiiri.shes. 


3. 

390 

'flic Gauls lake ami burn tJie 

1 cit 3 ’ of Itoine. 

XCVlll. 

3SS To this ]>(;riod belong Ctesidemus, the ]viinter, 
and the following statuaries, all of whom 
were pupils of I\>lycli:T! s I.: Ale.xis, Aso- 
i jK)d<irus, Aristid<‘.s, l‘liryno, Dino, Atluajo* 

1 durtis, and 1 »enieas 11. 


C. 

3SIJ Polyclotus JI. «)f Argo.s, Cleo I. of Sicyon, De- 
moci itus 1. of Sicyon, flourish as statiiarii's, 

1 and Painphilus 1. <*r Aniplupolis, and Ku.ve- 

nidas, as painters. 

Plato and Xenophon liouiish 

Cll. 

372 ' The following *statiiari(*s llourisli : Aristoglfo 
, ' of riielK's, Ccpliisodutus 1. of Athens, I)a*<la- 

1 in'! il. of Sicyon, llypatodorus, I*aus.*iiiias 1. 

■ of Apollonia, I^dyeles 1., Xenophon the Athe- 

nian, Callbtoniciw the Theban, and probably 
Olynipiosthenes and Strongylio. fteiuoplioii 
the Mess(‘nian, and Kucl<*ldes II. the Athe- 
nian, practise .vculpture; and Miecio, and 
Kpiiorus the Ephesian, the instructor of 
AfKi.i.Ks, flourish as ixiintors. 


‘2. 

; 37 1 . 

’ Buttle of Leuctra. 

cm. 

1 3CS Lvsri'iM:.s, tin- Sicyonian, first appears as an 

1 ' artist. 


CLV. 

' 301 Eupliranor, the dl.-'UiigiiiShcd statuary and 

1 painter, and Fit wij’ki.es, eminent in the .nrf.s 

1 of statuary .and sculpture, flourish. To this i 
period, also, belong I’.upliruuides, and Hero- ' 
dotus the OlyiilhUiii statuaries, Cydias of 
j Cythnos, and Nieias 1., painters, 'flic last 

, of these artists assisted Fkaxitkli s in the 

(Jecoration of his statues. 

j 

■ - 3. 

302 . . . . . . . . j 

' '/'he bjiltle of Alantinea. 

cv. 

' 300 Nicoiiiacluis a 'rhet*au painter, flourishes. j 

i'hilip reigns in Maecdon. 

CVl. 

. 350 ScoPAS, the l*ariaii, I'Ugagetl with other artists 1 
in building the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

, Brlct»‘S of Sicyon, the father of Pauslus, | 

flourishes as a painter. Pauiphilus 1., of 
Anjphipolls, is still living. 

'file sacred war. 

1 

1 

4. 

353 , .. .. .. .. 1 

1 IVIuusolus, king of Caria, dies. 

evil. 

3.52 : Ai*ki,li-s just ai)pears as a painter. Aristides ! 
II. of I’hebes, Echio, and 'riierimachus, all • 
painters, now flourish. 

The Mausoleum at JJaUccmmssas, built ]>y 
I'liiteiis and Siityrus,is about tills lime deco- 
rated witli figures by Si'opas, Pi{AXiTKr.r,», 
Leochares, 'IMuiolheas, Brj’axis, and I’ylhis. 

This was probably the age of the statuary 
Cha>reus. 


4. 

.349 

Olytitliiun war. Demosthenes 
delivers his Olyntiilan ora- 
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Olynip. 

CVIII. 

CIX. 

CX. 

3. 

CXI. 

CXTI. 


2 . 

CXIII. 

CXIV. 


3. 

r,\V. 

cxvir. 

CXVIII. 

OXIX. 1. 

cxx. 

CXXII. 


n.c. I Nnmos of Artists, 


348 Corylws, tlie painter, flonri8h**s. 

3 »5 

344 Philoeh.'ires, the Athenian, appears as a painter, 

340 Antorides aiul Leonlion llourisli as painters. 
Lcocluircs is still livinsj. 

i 337 , 

i 3.3B Antidotns the pupil of i'hiphranor, ('annaril- 
I das, and l^eonides of Anlhedon, tlourish as ■ 

j I»a1ntJ‘rs. 

332 Ai'fm.ks flourislios. 7’he painters cotemi)o- 
I , rary with him are, Atnpliio, Antiphiliis the ; 

I'-K.vptlan, \ie«>phanes, Asclepiodoriis, 'riii’o j 
ofSiinios, .'M<-Janfliiis,/‘au.siasiifSievon.'rJie' 
onmestus, Nielas" II. of Athens, and Ctesilo- j 
chus, the pupil, and perhai»s the brother, of 
I AtiLM’s. P\U(iOTi‘‘M.s, the iMiKiaver on j>ic- . 
j eious stones, flourishes. 'I'o tliis ]>«'ru»d at>o ; 

belon<r l*liilo (he slatuaiy, P.unphiliis H. (tie • 

I seulptor, and iHnoerates, an ardiilfrt. of Ma- 
i eeilonia. I 

, 331 I 

328 i Alciiiuichus, Arislodes V., and I’hiloxenus j 
I ' (the last two inhabil.udsof Kretria), IIouiyIi ' 
ns tiairiters; and Anijdiisiratus as a statuary , 

, and .seiilptor. i 

i 321 . LvMriTs still liviia;. In this period the sub- ! 
I .ioined artists flourish: Ijysistratus the . 

tirother of Lvk’Wu.s, Ap]K>lodonis, Jo, P*>- ' 

lyeuctus Rilanio the Atlienian, Sostratus 
111., and Sthenis tin* Aiia'iiian, statuaries; 
(Jlaudo the Corinthian. Ciryllo, Isntenias of 
Cliah'.ls, Arislo and Ids brother Nieeros, bolli 
I of 'I'hehes, paiiil<*rs; and probably >ii*iies- 

: t rat us 1 1. sculptor. 

■ 322 I 

320 j na-tond.is, (tie Sieyoni.in, floiirislies ;js a sta- 
I tuiiry. 

3ls^, 


312 , Ilryaxis -'till cxe, rises tlu‘ arts of statUM-y and , 
1 sculpt un-. 

308 Arri.i.i.i and Xains II. tlie Athenian, still ' 
living. Inogenes, iVtsciis, and Aiislolau.s 
son of Itiiisias, flourish as jiainlei.s, and 
(Lilias (.1 Aradns as an areldtert. r«i tin.', 
pcviml uc sliould also n'ti r Mena-ehinus tin- 
Sicyonian. 

304 Prototiienes of Caunns p.dnis In th- i'tand nf 
llhodos lii.i li»?ureof lalysus V.M.ir.' I'l ion 
decorates Avi 111 his j».di:i iiie:.s iJie i'. lujde of 
Ihc Goddess at Jhniio. 

This was probably tiu; au;** of iV.ixitek-s 11. the 
I eiifii'aver. 

300 j Cephlsodfitus II, a statuary, sculptor, and 
j painter, and Tiinardm.s a .stUuaiy, Ixdh 
' sons of iVuxl teles, now flourish. Paippiis, 

' Kuthycrates, Kiitychiiies of Siryon, Piicenix, 
Pyromachus, and risIcratesofSieyon, floiiiish 
j .IS statuaries; and Athenio of Alaronea and 
I MochopaiiPs a.s painter.'.. 


I 292 


Bedas, sf n of Lysippus, Chares «»f IJndiis, and 
Xeuxiades, flourish na statuaries. 


Coteniporary KvonU. 


Titnoleon undertakes the expe- 
dition to SyruiMise. 


Rattle of Ctia?ronea. 

Alexunderasceiids the, throne of 
Macedonia. 


Tlie batite of Arbelu. 
Aristotle (lotirishes. 


Alexander dies. 


I )i*nio.sthenes dies. 
Meii.inder. 


I»r-iiietrius I'ljalerc’us Governs 
.Atlifii'. 

r.yiunru.s lifyfins to flourish. 

.Viiiif-oiiijs, r.ysiinaclius. Seleu- 
c-iiN, I’tol' iuy, n.ssuirie the 
M.'iine of kin:,-'* 


The (u-Iehiated Alexandrian li- 
brary colleftcd and ai ranged. 


2 ! •: 2 
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Olymp. j 

D.C. 1 

NaiiU'S of Artists, &c. 

Cotemporary Events. 

CXX.V. ; 
2. ■ 

2rf0 

279 

Omphaliu, a painter, flourishea. 

'riic Gauls attack Greece. 

CXXVL I 

276 i 

Pisto and Xenocralcs flourish os statuarios. 


CXXVllI. 

CXXIX. 

268 , 

264 1 

Cantharus, the Sicytmian, practisi*s the art «ir 
statuary ; and Mydo of Soli, and Arcesilaua 
III., probably of Sicyon, that of painting. 

The Romnna become masters 
of all itidy. 

The Parian marbles engraved. 

CXXXllI. 

218 

Nealces and Arlgoniw llourisli as |Munlei-s. 


cxxxv. 

210 , 

'I'inianlhcs II., painler, flourishes. 


OXXXVI. 

236 ' 

1 

1 

Isigonns, Pyroinadius, Stralonicus. and Anli- 
guniis, flourish us slutuaries, and Leontlscus 
us a painhT. 


CXL. 

220 

1 

j 

Anaxandra. the daughter of Nealees, practises 
the art of painting. 

yi]ginota, a nuj^lellor, and his brother Pasias, a 
l)ainU'r, flourish. 


CXLII. 

216 

Mico 111., of Syracuse, lliinrishes as u statuary. 


CXLVJI. 

1 192 1 

Stadieus, Atlieniaii statuarj^ flourishes. 


CL. 



Library of I’orgumos formed. 

CLI. 

1 180 

CosMiiUis, Konian architect, flouiislK’s. 


GLia. 

! ! 

IIeracli«lea 1., a Macedonian, and Metrotlorus, 

1 probably aii, Atlieulan, floinish us paintc*rs. 

P. I’erenllus flourislies. 

CLV. 

> 168 

1 Antlieus, Polycles 11., Callistratiis, CoHixeinis, 
Pytlil.is, Pythocles, TiinoeIo.s, and I’miar- 
cliidcs, flourish as statuaries ami seniplors. 
'I’o thi.s period we should probably refer 
Philo of Hyzaiitium. 


CI.Vll. 

i 152 i 

1 Pacuvius, the tragic potii and paiuter,fli)urishes. 


CLVlll. 3. 

1 116 


Covintij destroyed. Greece sub- 
jceifd to tile Romans. 

CLXXVJ. 3. 

' 71 

Arce.‘«ilaus IV., sculptor, the Intimate friend of 
L. Luculhis, flourislies. 


CLXXIX. 2. 

03 

■ 1 
1 
i 

1 Valerius of Ostia flourishes ns an architect. 

1 The following artists flourisiieil about tijis 
period: Pa.si teles, statuary, sculptor, and 
i engraver; 'rinioniachiis of Myyantiiim, and 
Arellius, painters; Cyrus, iirchilecl; Po-'i- 
donius <»f 10pb<'sus, statuary and engraver ; 
Ix'ostratides, and Pytheas 1., ongnivers; 

! Cuponius, Roman sculptor; and Epityn- 
clianus, engraver on precious stones. 

(.licero, (.'ic-sar, Viirro,aiidSa]lU''t 
flourish. 

• 

48 

. . * 

Biiltle of Pharsalia. 


. 42 


Rctttlo of Philippi. 


31 1 

V 

. Rattle of Actium. 

ULXXXVll. 3. 

30 ! 

In this period Pasiteles still practises the arts 
of sculpture and engraving, and the follow- 
ing artists also flourish: Sanrus, Bairachiis, 
I)i<»genes, Lysias, and, probably, Stefihanus, 
sculptors; Auluriius Evander, Atheid:in 
wailptor and engraver; Dionysius, Sopolis, 
Lndius, Pedius, a youth, and Lulu, a female 
born at CyKiciis, painters; Dioscorides and 
Adnio, engravei-s on gems; and Posis, a 
Roman modeller. 

Augustus constituted emperor. 

Horace*, Virgil. Livy, 'ribullus. 
and Vitruvius flourish. 

1 


28 

.. 

Palatine library of Augustus 
formed. 


APPEyOTX, 
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1 

Olymp. 

H.C. ■ 

Namo.s of Artists, &c. 

(kitenniorary Events. 


20 ! 

Chtniarus, a statuary, flourishes; probably, 
Meneluus, it sculptor. 



51 . 

Dorothous and Fabullns fiourl>li as painters; 
Menu, the. Athenian, as a Ntatuary and 
sculptor ; and XeiUHlorns as a statuary. 

Ner«) emperor. Senecii, Persins, 
and Lucan fiotirish. 


CO 

! 

; Agpsander, AlheniMlorus his s«iii, and Polv- 
1 dorus, make lor 'I'll us, n\Iio alierwanls !«> 
came einiKTor, tlte cidebraled group »»r the 

1 Duucuoii. 

1 To litis period aDo Ixdong Cratei us, the two 

1 Pytliadori, Polydectes, Ileruiol iii.s. Aitemo, 
and Aphrodisios of 'rralle.s, sculptors; Cor- 
nelius PInns, Atfiti.s Prisciis, 'I'lirpilius the 
V'eneiian, and Arlenitdoriis, painters; and 
l A’odus, an engraver on pn eious .stones. 

V esp.'isittti ei n pt‘r or. 

71) 


'I'itits enipiTor. Eruption of 
Aiotiiit Vesuvius. Pliny the 
cldi-r dies. 

IJST 

OF TIIF IMMNCIPAf. OUEKII 

AND 


AllOfirri'XJTO. 



^Froiii Fncijclojurditi of ArcJtiivctnrc,) 


liKI'OKK I'll K IS r. 


Name of Architect. 


(Vulury. 


rriiicipal U’n.lis. 


i'lu odorus of Suinus 

Herimi{j:on('s of Alalw^nda . . , 

Aj^ainidcs and Tvopiionius of) 
Dclplii ...» 
DemcU iu? of KpUcsiis 

Mujnili 11118 of Mc(;ara . . , 

Maiidrocles of Samos 

Chirohoplius of (Ji'cle 

Tythous of Prii'ue. . 


Spciithavus of Corinth 

Apiplos of Klis 
Idbori of Kib . 

Ic Linus of Athens . 

Callicriitea of Athens 
Muesiclfs of Athens 
Antistates of Athens 
Scopus of Greece 

Arch las of Corinth . 
Cullias of Aradus 
Ayclius of Aradus . 


7th hahyiinrh at L» mnos; some buildings atSiurta; and tl-e 
, lelilple of Jupiter at S niio . 

.. ’^•■m]»ie i»f Itu’elnis at Ti*os, and that of J)i.ina at A!ug> 

m-.'ia. 

t of Aptdlu at Delplii ; a tcinpie dcdirated to 

•' ■( Nfpluii*', near Manlina-ii. 

GLli flout iiiu.ition of the temple i>f Diana, which had bcim 
begun by Cher.Miihron. 

A«iiiediirt.s with many other iditice.s at .Satiio.s. 

Wtsrtlen bridge over the Thraiaan [{osphont.'., erected by 
the conmiaml of Dai ins. 

'J\ riiph* of Ci re.-, and IVoseriiiiie : aiiolher tlie I'aphiaii 
Vemi.s; and one of Ajiollo; all at 'I’ege.i. 

nth Mausoleum ol \itembiii in Cat ia; design for the, temple 
of I’alhis at I’riene. In the former he was assisted by 
iStati'us. 

Ilebuilt the temple of Apollo at Delphi, wliieli had be<,ii 
df'stroyed by lire. 

Portico at Mbs, 

. ! T* inple of J upiter Olympius at Olympia. 

' Parthenon at Athens ; temple of Ceres and Prosetpine at 
Klettsis ; ti iiiide of Aik>IIo Kpiciiriiis in Ar« adia. 

■ Assisted IcUiin.s in the erection of the I’ai tin mai. 

l*roi>yhi-a of the Pailhenon. 

A U-inple of JiipiU-r at Alliens. 

One ."Hie of iJa: tomb of Mausioliis ; ii column of the 

temple at Kpliesus. 

iith Many temples, and other edifices, at Syracuse. 

'I’eniple.**, &c-, at Hltoiles. 

reinplc of the Ionian .Ksculapius. 
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BEFOUK CHKISr. 


Name of Architect. | Century., PrindpalWorks. 


Miipsltifs . . . . I . . i TeniplP «)f Apollo at Alagnesia. 

CleoinfiK'S t»f Athens . . ! 4th i Plan of the city of Alexandria. 

iJinocrutes of Macedonia . . ! .. ■ Uebuilt the temple of l)iafia at Ephesus; enguged on 

j ! works at Alexandria ; was author of the pro|Tosit ion to 

' ! transform Mount Athos into a colossal hgure. 

A ndron lens of Athens . . .. ‘ Tower of the Winds at Athens. 

Calliiriaelius of Corinth . . .. * Iteputed inventor of the Corinthian order. 

Sostratus of (.! nidus . . . .. ! The Ph.aroa of Alex.-iridrla. 

Philo of Athens . . .. Enlarg' d the arsenal and tlie PIra'ns at Athens ; erected 

! Ilie great theatre, rebuilt l)y order of Adrian. 
Knpolemus of Argos . . . . Sfveral temples, and a tli(’:itrc at yXrgos. 

Phseax of Agrigontniii . ’rd Varhms buildinKs at Agrigi'iitum. 

Cossutius of Koine . . . , *iiid ; iVsign fur the banplo of .Jnidler Olyinpius at Athens, 

llermodorus of Sidiiuiia . . ' .. j 'I’emple of Jupiter Slat(M’ (Minerva Clialeidiea) in the 

; l•’orIlm at Koine; temple ol Mars in the t-'ircus Fla- 
minius. 

Cains Muilus of Uoiiio . . . . ; 'IVinpIe of rfononr and Virtue, near the trr>phies of 

\ Marius at Koine. 

Valerius of ()>titi . . .1 ; Several aniplii theatres with roofs. 

Batrachus of Laeoiiia . I."! 1 'I hese two arohiteets built several templet, at Koine. TJie 

Saurus of T.iaconia . . i" . name of the fii-st (/5aTpa\os) sipinfiesa fnig ; and that ot 

! the latter (<faupo«;) a lizard; and they perpetuated their 
names on soiiio of their works by the allegoriial repre- 
sentation of these two animals sculptured upon Iheiii. 
♦* ; riie churches ol St, Eusebius and ol St. horenzu fuorl 

le Mura, at Konie, still contain some colinnns u hose 
pede.'^tals are seiilpiiired with a li/ard and a frog. 

Dexiplianes of Cyprus . . . . Jielaiilt tlie Pharos ol Ale.\;mdiin, at llie eoruniand of 

t'i.'opatra, tin* other having Jallen down. 

Cyrus of Rome . , , .. \ichit* et to Cieero. 

Post iiinlus of Home . . .. Many woiks at Koine atid Naples. 

Ooccelus Allot us . . .. Ci<tto at Puzzuoli ; giotto «>f Anna*. 

Fnssilius of Homo . . .. .Seveial buildings at Rome; the fust Roman w ho wiofa 

on architutiire. 


AErEK CIIKISi’. 


Name of Areliitect. Gontury.I Princ ipal Works. 


Vitruvius Pollio of Eaiio . . 1 1st Basilica Jiistitia; at Faiio ; a gnat writer on urchi- 

' 1 torture. 

Vitruvius Cerdo ot Verona . .. 'rriumplial arch ,'it Veroim. 

Celer and .Sevoriis of Home . . . ^ Colden House <d’ Nero. 

Kabirius ol Koine . . . •• ! i^iduee of Dumitian on Mt Palatine. 

Miistiuscd' Koine . . ; 'J'eiiiple of Ceres at Koine. 

Eroiitinns ot Rome . . . ■ v'Jnd ■ He has left a work on aquedurts. 

Apolloduvus of Damascus. . * .. I Forum 'Prajaiii at Rome; a bridge over the Danube, in 

! Low er Hungary. 

Laccr of Home 'A bridge over the, Tagus, iu Spain ; a temple, now dedi- 

calevl to San Ciiullauo. 

Detrianus of Kume . . . Moles Hudriani, and the Pons A'llliis, now ealled the 

C^astello and Ponte Saul' Angelo. 

Antonlmis. the Senator of Koine .. • I'luiiheon at Epidanrus ; luitlis of .'Esculapius. 

.Nicoii of Perg.'iinus . , .. Si*ver.il tine works at Pergamus. 
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LIST OF HOMAN EMPEKOHS, EMPHESSES, AND Til El U 
RELATIONS. 


OAIUS JULIUS Ci^:SAR. 

Son of C. Cicsar and of Aurolia, 
bom 100, poiitifcx maxiinns 03, 
prJBtor 02, conmil 51), dictator -18, 
assassinated 41 b.c. 

Cornelia, wife of Caisar, danghter 
of L. Cinna, died 08 KC. 

JvLiA, danglitcT of Ctesar and 
C«)vnclia, inarrii'd to PoiniMy 
50 B.O.. died 51 li.c. 

JcLiA, sister of Cfosar imd wife ol' 
M. Atiaa Riilbns. 

Atia, danglibT of A. Bulbiis 
and Julia, wifti of Cains Oct i- 
vias, mother of A«igu>hiK. 

C. Octavius, fatlier of Augustus, 
ilied 58 n.o. 

CAIUS OCTAVIUS C.ESAU AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son of 0. Oehivius and Atia, 
niec'O of Julius t’sesar, born 
03 U.O., declare<l emperor 29 in;., 
obtained the. iiamo of Augustus 
27 n.c., died 1 1 A.u. 

Cluoia, daughter of Clodius and 
Fulvia, iirst wife oftlctavius. 

ScuinoNlA, second wife of Oclaviiis, 
niarried 10 n.c., wnti «livorced by 
him in order to marry Id via. 

JuviA Drusilla, was luarrietl iii>t 
to Tib. Claudius, and afterwards 
became tliird wife of Augustus, 
bom 57 n.c., died 29 a.d. 

OoTAViA, sister of Augustus, 
married lirst to C. Marcellus 
50 n.c., aiul sub.scquently to 
Antony 10 n.c., died 1 1 n.c, 

jMakcelliis, son of 0. Marcellus 
and Oetavia, marrieil to Julia, 
liaugliter of Augustus, was 
adojdcd by him, and was des- 
tined to bo bit siicees.sor, but died 
in 23 B.C. 


Marcella, daugliter of C. Mar- 
ccllus and Oetavia, was thrice 
married -lirsl, to M. Agri])pa; 
second, to Julius Autonius; 
third, to Sextus Appuleius. 

Mark's Amin’pA, sou-in-law of Au- 
gu.stu.s, ])oru 03 n.e., died 12 a.d. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus and 
Scrihoin i ; wife ofM. Mar(;(*lhis, 
Marcus Agrippa, and lastly of 
'ri))eriu.s, born 39 n.c., died 

11 A.D. 

(Vvir.s :nid Lucius, .^ou.m of M. 
Agrippa ami Julia - Cains, Ikuii 
20 L.i ., Cmsar 17 n.c , died 4 n.c. ; 
L’leiiis, born 17 n.' .C.osarsaiuo 
y.*ar, died 2 a.d. 

AcffiuuA PosTi >n s, won of M. 
Agrippa and ilulia, bom 12 n.o., 
Ca^•^ur 4 a.d., killed II a.d. 

Jui.iA. dangliter of M. \grippa 
and Julia; wife of L. (Emiliiis 
ruiilus, jjauislic.l by lier grand- 
father, Ange.-iiiis, to the i.shmd 
'rn*inems. died 28 a.d. 

'riu.uiMu.s Oi.AUDiu.s Neko, muiTicJ 
to Li via Dni.silla, fat her of tlio 
l']iu[»er<»r Tiher'u-. 

4 ' IBEUl rs C 1 , A U D I US NEllO 

O.ESAR, 

Sou-in-law of Augn.stii.s, born 42 
(!;esar 4 A.D., emperor 14 
A.D., .sinolhei’eil 37 a.d. 

Duusvs sv.Niou, brother of Tibe- 
rius, bm-u 3»8 W.C., died 9 a.d. 

Antonia, wife of Dru.^us senior, 
born 38 n.c., poisoned 38 a.d. 

Drusus .ju.sioit, hon of Tiberius, 
born 13 n.r:., poisoned 23 a.d. 

liiviA, or I.ivfLLA, daughter of 
Prusus seiii«)r and Antonia, and 
wife of Pr: -uis junior, starved 
32 A.D. 
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Julia, (hui^litur uf Onmutj juuior 
anil Li via, married to Xcro, son 
of Geriiiuiiieus ; arionvnrds to 
RulH lliiis lilaiuliis. 

(iKUMAMci s, son of UrusiiH si iiior, 
born IT) n.c., Ccenar 4 a.d., ])oi- 
aoni-d 10 A.i). 

Ar.iiii'iMXA si:xiOK, dau^liter of 
M. and of Julisi, duiigli- 

ter of AugUbtiis ; w ifo of Gernia- 
iiitMis, born lo n.c., starved 113 

A.IJ. 

Niiiio and nuusis, sons of (ierina- 
uieiis and A;^rippiua. Niro 
born 7 a.d., starveil 31 a.d.; 
Drusiia born 8 a.d., died of 
hunger 33 a.d. 

CAIUS ai:SAiJ CALIGULA, 

Son of German ien.s and Agiip- 
pina, lK>rn 12 a.d., » inpcror 37 
A. D., billed 41 A.D. * 

Clai DiA, lirst wife of Caligula, 
married 33 a.d., died 3(» a.d. 

i 

OuKSTii.TiA, eonsort of Cn. rito, | 
second wife of Cargula. 

liOLLlA PaILINA, (‘Spouseil alul 
shortly after repudiated by Cali- 
gula, 38 A D. 

C.'ESOXIA, f(»nrtli nife of Caligula, 
married 31) .i.n., killed 41 a.d. 

Diu’siLr.A, ilaughb r of Ciesonia, 
killed 41 A.D. 

DitusiLLA, sister of Caligula, born 
17 A.D., died 38 A.D. 

Julia IjIvilla, sister of Caligula, 
youngest daughter of Germani- 
eua and Agrippiim, inavried to 
M. Venieins, born 18 ad., killeil 
41 A.l). 

Tin. CLAUDIUS DRUSUS NI5RO j 
(fKUMA\rCUS, 

Son ol‘ L)ruaus senior (brother of 
Tiberias) and Antonia, 'burn 10 
rt.c., emperor 41 a.d.. poisoned 

;)1 A.D. 

1’LAUTIA UuiiULAMLLA, filvt Wife 
of Claudius. 


A ELIA Petina, second wife of 

Claudius. 

Valeuia Mes.salina, third wife of 
Claudius, killed 48 a.d. 

AiVHirriNA jrxioii, daughter of 
Germaiiieiis and Agrijipina, W'as 
married lirst to Cu. Domitius 
Ahcnobarbu.s 28 a.d.), by whom 
.she hail a srui, aflerwaribs the 
Kinperor Nero; ne.vt to Crispus 
Passieiius; ami thirdly to the 
Kinperor Claudius '-I I a.d.}, al- 
though she was his niece. Mur- 
dered nU a.d. 

Duusus, sou of Tiberiu-s and L’lau- 
tia Urgulanillo., iiied in infaney. 

( LAI D! A, daughter of Tiberius and 
Plautia Urgulanilla, killed G5 a.d. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius and 
(Klia iVlina. 

Huitan.mit .s wm of Clandins and 
Mo.ssalii)M, born 42 a.d., 2>oisoned 

.'5r> .A.D. 

ni:ko claudils c^ksak uuu- 

srs GFKMAXtCUS, 

Son of Cn. Domiliiis Alieno- 
bnrbiLs and Agrippina, son-in-law 
of Claudius, born 37 a.d., Cmsar 
oO A.D., cinjieror ol a.d., killed 
Iiiin.M'lf G8 A.D. 

()(TA^V.'Tnst wife, of Nero, daugli- 
ler of the Kmjieror Claudius and 
Ales.salina, marrieil to Nero 53 
A.D., killfd lieivelf (J2 a.d. 

Porp.EA Sauina, .^leond wife of 
Nero, ili(‘d <)(; A.D. 

Sta'hlia Messalixa, third wife of 
Nero, married (JO a.d. 

Cj.ai DIA, daughter of Nero and 
Popiaea, born Ol a.d., died .samo 
year. 

SKK. SIJIAMOIUS GALDA, 

Bi*rn 3 B.e., emperor 68 a.d., 
killed G9 a.d. 

M. SALVIUS OTHO, 

Born 32 a.d., emperor 68 a.d., 
killed same year. 
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A. VITKLLIUS, I 

liorn 15 A.i)., i‘iii])t'ror 69 ■ 

put to dcaili fc>.inio year. I 

1.. ViTJKLLii s, lather of the emperor, | 
died 49 A.i>. I 

L. ViTELurs, son of the ]n’etT<lin", j 
and brotlier of the emperor. 

T. FIAVirS SAIUXdS VKSl‘A- 
SIANUS, 

liuni 0 A.D., emperor 09 a.i>.. 
died 79 A.j>. 

Fi,avia DoaiiTiLi.A, wife of Vesjia- 
sian. 

UoMiTiLiiA, daiii^hter of Ve.spa.siaii 
and Flavia Domitilhi. 

'riTUS FLAVirS SAIUNUS vi:s- 
FAJSIAXUS, 

Sou of Votpasiaii and Flaxia 
Doinitilla, b(uu 41 a.d., Cjesar 09, 
emperor >vith Jiis father 71, sole j 
emperor 79, died 8J A.i>. 

AimiciDTA, tirsl ^vife of 'ritns. ! 

Haiuma FniMMiA, secmid wife, of j 

Titus. ! 

I 

Ji:l(A, daughter of 'Oilus and Fur- 
iiilhi, marricHl FJayius Sahimi.s, 
iiejdiew of VespaHiaii. 

T. FLAVll S DOMlTTAftHVS All- 
GIJS'ITJS. 

Son of Vespiihiau and Flavui 
Domitilla, horn A.i).,Cjesar 09, 
emperor a.d., assa.ssinaied ‘90 

A.I). 

DoAiiTiA, wife of Domitian, died 
140 A.i>. 

Axonyjivs, sen of Domitian and 
J4«)mitia. 

M.CUCCKIUS XFUVA, 

l>(,rii 1)2 A.D., emperor 96 a.d. 
died 9S a.d. 

M. IJLFIUS rUAJANUS, 

14orn 59, associated in the enii‘jre 
witli Nerva 97 a.d., sole emperor 
98, died 117 a.d. 


PoMPElA PurnNA, >Yife of llh' Fill- 
pi ror Trajan, died 129 a.d. 

'ri{A.)ANTS rATKR, father of tli.« 
I’niperor Trajan, di* d 100 a.d. 

i^rAiiiMANA, sister of 'rrajnn, dieil 
111: A.D. 

jMatidia, daughter of INrarei.inii. 

I’. A'JdUS HAlUUANrs, 

So)i-iii-hiw of Malidia. 'rrajan’.s 
nieee, ])orn 70 a.d., adopled l)v 
Trajan (17, i-mperor same year, 
tiled lOS A.D. 

Jrr.iA Saiuna, wife nf Hadrian. 
graiidinVec* of Trajan, h( ing 
dangliler of jMalidia, wlio was 
ilangliter of IMariaiia, ‘rrajan'.s 
sislm- ; kilh^d lierself 197 A.D. 

I’avlina, si.-d* !’ of IFadiian, mariieel 
In S('t viamis. 

r. .Klfl'S lIADia.vNI'.'- ANTO- 

NINIS 

Horn SO A.D., adnpled hy Ha- 
drian 1I>S \.D., ejiiprror same 
Year, tlied 101 a.d. 

Anma H \Ti:uiA-F,\i stina Sl-.Ninu, 
wifeof Aii+oninu.s Pins, born 105 
a.d, «li('d I J I A.D. 

liAMiHics .V.vn)N'i.M:s, son (»f Anlo- 
niniis and F-.iistina. 

d. AlJIHOLirS ANTOXTNIJS, 

»Son-in-la\v of Antniiimis I*iu.s, 
and .son rtf Hailrian's si.der Pau- 
lina, born 121 a.d., atlnpti.'d by 
Antoninn.s I9S, eniperor 1 01, died 
ISO A.D. 

AnN'T \-FAI STINA .irNKMt, wifc of 
51. Aurelius, dangliter of Anto- 
ninus Pins and the elder Faus- 
tina, died 175 A.D. 

Annd S YEias, younge.4 son of 5lar- 
eiis Aurelius and Faustina, born 
109 A.D., Cm.sar 100, died 170 
A.D. 

LFCIUS AIJUFXH S VFUITS, 

Son of li. Oe inn ins Cojnmodiis, 
who liad been adoj»D-d h> Hn- 
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driuu ill 180. On thu death 
of his father in 188, ho was 
adopted, along witli M. Aurelius, 
by M. Antoiiiims ; asbo<dated in 
tlio eniiiire by M. Aurelius Inl, 
died 109 a.d. 

Anma hreiLLA, daiiglil( r of M. 
Aurelius and the y(»unger Faus- 
tina, and Nvile of Tiueiua Wrus, 
banished to Capn‘je ls:> a.d. 

L. AUKKLUTS COMMODUS, j 

Filler son of Maieiis Aureliua j 
and Faustina tin* younger born | 
101 A.D., (Visar KJO, emperor | 
170, solo emperor ISO, strangled ■ 
192 A.D. ‘ ; 

CinsviNA, wifi! of Commodus. died ! 
.IS8 A.J». I 

iiKTiVUJS ri:iiTixAX, ! 

Horn 120 a.d., emperor 192, | 
assassinated after a rei^ii of 87 \ 
days. 

Titiana. wife of IVrtinax. 

M. DIDIUS SALVIUS dULlAMJS, 

Burn 188 A.D., ernj»eror 198, put 
to death after a reign of 00 
days. 

Manlia Si'AXTilla, wife of Didius 
Juliaiius. 

Didia Oj.ajja, daughter of Bidius 
•Julianus and Seantillu. 

0. FFSCKNNIUS NI(;Fdt, 

Saluted emperor liy the legions 
in tlie Fast 198 a.d., killed 194 

A.D. 

OLODIUS AFBINUS, 

Named Caesar by Septimius Sc- 
verus 198 a.d , took title of 
emi)eror 1 !m;, defeatid and killed 
by Srpjiniins Severus 197 a.d. 

L. SFlTlMinS SFVFKIJS, 

Born 1 40 a.d., empmor 198, 
master of tlic whole empire 197, 
died 211 a.d. 

JrniA Domna, wife of Septimius 


Severus, starved herself 217 

A.D. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
NUS CARACALLA, 

Sou of Septimius Severus and 
.Julia, born 188 a.d., Cajsar 196, 
Augustus 198, emperor with his 
brother Cleta 211, sole emperor 
212, assassinated 217. 

Fi'lvia Pdait'I’illa, wife of Cani- 
ealla, put. to ilealh 212. 

SFUriMTUS GETA, 

St't'oikl .sou of Septimius Severus 
and Julia Domna, born 189 A.D., 
C.esar 198, (‘inpeior with his 
brother Caraealla 211, assassi- 
ualed by him 212 a.d. 

MACRIXUS, 

Born l(!l, (‘mperor 217, killed 
218 AD. 

DrADiMWNiANVS, SOD of Macrriiius, 
Cmsar 217, killed 218. 

M A RC I IS A rUFTdUS ANTON 1- 

NFS— FLAGABALUS, 

•^Prii'st of Baal, the Sun-god), 
SOU of Varius Mjirecllus and 
Julia Scemias, born 20;“) a.d., 
emperor 218, put to deatli 222 
A.D. 

JiLTA CoKNKMA Pau.a, first wife 
of Flagabalus. divoivetl 200 a.d. 

Aiii iLiA Seveua, second wife of 
Flagabalus. 

Annia FArsTiNA, third wile of 
h8agabalu.s. 

.IiLiA SiF.MiAS, mother of Elagu- 
balus, killed 222 a.d. 

.JriJA IMiFSA. bister- in -law of Sep- 
timius Sev( riis, aunt of Caiaoalla, 
and graudmotber of l^dagabalus 
and A. Severus, die<l 228 a.d. 

M. AURELIUS AT.EXANDKR 
SEVERUS, 

Sou of Gessius Marcianus and 
Julia Mjmiroa, was first cousin of 
Klaga})alus,^ bom 205, adopted 
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by Elogabfilus with the name of 
Oieisar 221, eiiipeixn* 222, astsuaisi* 
uated 235 a.d. 

Meaimta, second wife of Alexander 
Governs. 

Baiiijia Orbiana, third wife of j 
Alexander Seven is. 

JuuA Mama:a, dauj'hh'r of Julia 
Moosa, and inolhcr of Alexander 
Severus, put to death 235 a.d. 

lIiiANics Antoninth, emi)eror in 
Asia during the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus. 

MAXIM IN US 1., 

Bom 173, einpt'ior 235, assassi- 
nated 238 A.D. 

Paulina, wife of Maxiininus. 

Maximus, son of Miixiininus, Cmsar 
235, killed 238 a.d. 

Junta Fadilla, wife of ^laxiiuu.s. 

TitUvS Quautinus, innperor iu (iier- 
many during the reign of Maxi- 
ininus. 

M. AN'rONlUS UOliDIANUS 
AKRIOANUS 1., Patlh, 

Son of Metiiis Murnllns ami 
IJlpia (hirdiana, born J58 a.d. 
einiieror in Africa 238 a.d., put.s 
an end to his lili^j^^r riigniug 
•10 duy^. 

Fabia OiiKSi’iLiA, wife of lior- 
diiinus pater. 

GOKDIANUS AFh’TCANUS IL, 

Filtu^ 

Son of "(lordiaiuKs Af. 1. and 
Fuiia Overtilla, born 132 a.d., 
emperor with Ids fntiier 238, 
kille<l -10 days afterwards. 

D. OdildUS BATJBNUS, 

Born 178, emperor with Pujiie- 
)ins 238, inas.siHTe<l after a reign 
of threx) monlhs. 

M. CLODIUS rUPlENUS MAXI- 
MUS, 

Burn IGl a.d., enii»eior with 


Balbinus 238 a.d., iiiaKSsaered 
al)Out three mouths afterwards. 

OOUDIANUS 1»IUS HI.. 

Omudsonof (Jordianus the eldc 
Ixnii 222, Cie.sHr 238, (‘inperor 
same year, a.ssiissiindod 2-1 1 a.d. 

TnAxip ii.r.iNA, wife of Gonliun 111. 

M. Jl LIUS PlllldPPrs. I , 

Born 201 a.d., emiuror 211, 

kill( d 200 a.d. 

Maiu’IA Obai’ilia SinKiJA, wife of 
Philip the elder. 

M. JUIdPS PIIITJPPUS II., 

S<»n of Philip llie eldir, horn 
237, Cajtwir 211, Angnstus 217, 
killed 210 .\.D. 

.Mmjims. emperor in Mwoia and 
l*annonisi, 210 a.d. 

JitrAi’iAMS, einper(»r in Syria 248 

A.D. 

PAUA-riANUS I , , 

S1VNS.ANT« p-»'y known OUCUIUH. 

0. iMKSSlUS QPIXTUS TUAJA- 
NUS OIOUIUS, 

Born 20l a.d., c-mperor 210, 
drowneil ill a Img 251. 

Ftuouili.a. wife of Deeius. 
IIkklnmus Ivi in sees, .son of l)c- 
<‘iu.S Ca'.sir 210 Angii.-jlus 251, 
killed Mone yt iir. 

llo.sriJ,iAM s, .-on of |)«i*iijs, t.'jewir 
2 10, 1 iiiperor \\il,h (Julius 251,’ 
tlietl same year. 

U. VlBirS TllKBONlAXUS GAL- 
LUS, 

Fiiuperor 251, put to death 251 

A.i>. 

VoLUSiANus, .son of (Jallus, Cinsar 
251, emperor 252, killed 25-1. 

/IhiiLius .jFmiliam s, born 208 a.d., 
emperor in Mte>ia 253, killed 
251. 

(JOIJNELIA SUI'LKA, wifo of Afllui- 
liaiins. 
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W laOINlUS V Ar.KlilANUS, Skniou, 
Born lyO, emperor 253, taken 
prisom.T by the Persians 200, 
<lie(t 203. 

Maiuntana, weeond wife of Vale- 
rian. 

P. fdCINlUS VALEIUAXUS EGNA- 

TfUS (^ALIdKXUS, 

Stni of Valerian by liis first wife, 
(*mperor 253, assa.ssinate<l 208. 

Salonjna, wife of (lallii-nus. 

Saloxlni'S, Hon of Giillieniis, Ijorn 
212 A.i)., ojosar 253, i)ut to deatli 
251) A.i>. 

Qr:iNTr.s JrLirs Galijeni s. youni^- 
est son of (lallienus. 

Vai.ertam’S jrNiou, son of Vah*- 
rian and Mariiiiana, killed 2GS 
A.n. 

liiciNiA (tALLiena, aunt o^‘ Gal- 
lierius. 

PosTEMES 1 ‘ATEu, cmporor in Gaul 
258, killed 207. 

JuLfA Don AT A, wile of Posluiuus. 

PosTEMi's rrur.s, Augustus ijiG.aiil 
258, killed 207. 

fiAEMANUS. 

LOLTiTANl’S. 

QriNTES Valexs Aelianus. 

VjCTOiiiNES TATEU, iisstjoiatod ill 
the empire of Ganl by Postu- 
mu.s 205, killed 207. 

ViCTt)UiXES FLLius, Ciosar in Gaul 
2G7. 

Vkjtouina, motiier of Vi^torinus 
senior. 

Mauhs, emperor in Ganl 207, 
killed after a reign of three daj'.s. 

'rEPiuoi’S PATRU, emperor in Ganl 
207, ilefeated by Aurclian 274 

A.IJ. 

iJK'rs FiLiXTs, son of the above, 
Caisar in Ganl 207. 

Cyuiades, emperor in Asia 257, 
killed 258. 


MACUTAxrs rA'i'EB, emperor in the 
East 201, killed by his soldiers 
262. 

Macuianus FiLiL's, soii of Macrianus 
I^aitir. 

Ql'ietes, brother of Macrianus 
tiUlLS. 

Bausta, emperor in Syria 202, 
killed 204. 

Ingenues, emperor in Mocsia and 
Pannoniii 202. 

Uegaltanes, emperor in Mcesia 
201, killed 203. 

Duyantilla, wife of itegalianus. 

Valens, emperor in Aehaia 201. 

Ihso Fueot, emperor in Tlic.ssalia 

201 . 

Alexander ^103iilianu.s emijeror 
in I’gyi)t 202. 

Saturnines I., emperor 203. 

Tueuelltaxes, (‘inperor in Jsauria 
2i;i. 

CEI.SES, emperor of Carthago 205. 

Aereoi.es, emperor in Illyria and 
BJietia 207, killeil 208. 

Seli'Icies Antoninus, emperor in 
Syria 207. 

M. AlJI^iailUS Or.AUDlUS 11. 

GOTIIIOUS, 

Boi n 211 A.D., emperor 208, died 
270. 

Censor I XUS, ernpuror at Boulogne 
270. 

Qeixtillus, brother o# Claudius 
Gotlucus, emperor at Aquileia 
270. 


AITUELIANUS, 

Bom 207 A.D., cmporor 270, 
assassinated 275. 

Severina, wife of Aurelian. 

Sei'Times Odena i’Iit’s, king of Pal- 
myra 201, associutod in the 
eiiipiro by Galliemis 204, as- 
Kissinated 200. 
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Zenobta, last wife of Odcnathiss, 
queen of Palmyra 2G1 . 

Hekodes, son of Otlcnatliiia by liis 
first wife, Augustus 2G4, killed 
2G7. 

Ttmolaus, son of Odonathus uiul 
ZcTiobia, Augustus 2GG, taken 
prisoner by Aiir(dian 27G. 

VAIJAT.ATlirS ATllKN01X)li(^P, SOU of 
Zciiobia, emperor in Syria 2GG. 
taken prisoner by Aurelian 27:1. 

Maoonius, emperor 2G7. 

Firmus, emperor in Egypt 27r>. 

M. CLAUDIUS TACITUS, 

Emperor 275, assussiimted 27G 

A.i). 

M. ANNIUS FLOUIANUS, 

Brother of the emperor Tacitus, 
born 2112, emperor 27G, killed 
same year. 

M, AURELIUS PRORUS, 

Born 2d2, emperor 27G, massa- 
cred 282 A.i). 

BoNi'Sies, emperor of Gaul 280. 
SA'nmNiNvs, emperor of Egypt and 
Palestine 2S0. 

Prool’LI’S, einp(jror of Cologiu} 280, 

M. AUKELIUS CAltuSr* 

Born 2:-i0 a.d., emiKii'or 282, 
kill(^l by lightuing 28:i. 

M. AURELIUS CARINLS, 

Eldest son of Cams, born 210 
A.I)., Ciesar 282, emiA-ror 280, 
killed 284 A.i». 

Magnia Ukbioa, wife of Cariinis. 

M. AURELIUS NI MEKIANUS. 

Youngest sun of Cams, bom 25 1 
A.D., Cwesar 282, Augustus 280, 
died 284 a.d. 

Nigriniancs, son of Cams. 

Marcus Aurelianus J ulianhs, em- 
peror in Pannonia 281, killed 
285. 


VALERIUS DIOCLiriTANUS, 

Born 245, emperor 284, atloi)tcd 
Galerins 292. abdicated 'dO.'), diod 
:a:j a.d. 

Prtsi'A, wife of Dioeletian, exeeiili d 
bjMU’dcr of r/ieinius 915 a.d. 

M. AURELIUS VALEHH S MAX- 
iniANUS 1. 

Slyl(‘d llERcn.irs and .h)Mi’s, 
assoeiatid in tta? empire willi 
Dioeleliaii 2SG, abdiealed 905, 
retook the empire 90G. abdicated 
again 90S, eiii[)eror a scjc-ond 
tiuK' 909, strangled himsitlf 910 

A.D. 

El TiioPiA, wile of IMaximian. 

Auandis, empiTor iii Gaul 2S."», 
killed 287. 

Aeijanis, emperor in Gaul 28."!, 
killt d 287. 

* CKuai sri s, emperor in Britain 287, 
assassinated 289 a.d. 

Ai.LHTri s, emiwior in Britain 299, 
killed 29(; A.D. 

Ae’iiiLLKi s, emprror in JOgypt 292. 
I)o.Mrnrs Domitiam s, (‘inperor in 
I’lgypt 90.7. 

CONSTANTIIS I. ClILORUS, 

Born 2.70, C-esar 292, emperor 
905, died 90G. 

IIeikna, lirst wife of Conshintiiis 
Cldoms. died 928. 

Tjiuoj)Oua, second wife c)f Coii- 
stuiitiiH Clil<»rMs. 

GALKKIUS VALEini.'S MAXIMI- 
ANUS. 

Adopted and named Ciesar hy 
Diocletian in 292, Augustus and 
empi'ror 90.5, died 911. 

GALEinA Valeria, daughter of 
I liocletiaii and T’risca, and second 
wife of (oderius Miixiinianus, 
oxr'culed hy onler of Licinius 
915 A.D. 

•Flavtis Valkru s Seveui’s, named 
Ciesar hy Maximianiis 1. 905, 
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Augustus and emperor 306, put | 
to death 307. ; 

(tALEUTITS VaLEKIT'S ]\rAXTMIANr8 [ 
11., Daza, son of Gjilerius, named I 
CiBsar ])y Difx*Ietian 305, son of ^ 
th(j Augusii 307, emperor 308, 
poisoned liimsolf 313 A.n. 

Candidtan’t s. natural son of Gahi- 
riiis Maxiinianus, pul to (U‘atli 
by TaeiniiiH 313. 

M. ArRELirs Valeiuts ]MAXKNTirs, 
sun of Maxirnianua I. ami Kn- 
tfopia, born 282, emperor of 
ftoine 3(M>, dro\vne<l in tlie Tibia* 
312 A.Jj. 

lloMELra, son of Maxentina, born 
306, C;e.sar 307, died 30‘J. 

AiiEXANDKU, (‘inperor of Oartliage 
306, put to deatli 311 A.l>. 

LieiNirs SENIOR, son-in-law of 
Conataiitius (Jldorua, born 263, 
associaled in the empire with 
(iulerins Maxiniianiia 307, pul 
to deatli by Jiis brotlier-in-Jaw 
Onatnntine 323. 

(JoNSTAXTiA, <Innght(T of Con.slan- 
tins Oldorus, wife of Iho ebler 
Ijieinius, died 330 a.d. 

LiciNirs .jr xroR, son of (be elder 
Lieiiiins, born 31.5, named Oo.'.ar 
317, put to di utli 326. 

AnuEUra Vai.krivs Valens, named 
Crosar by 1 acinina 311. 

HlARTixiANt'S, Cmsar and Augnstna 
at Byzsintiiiiii by Lioinius 32.3. 

Kctiku’IA, daughter of Constan- 
tius I. and sist er of (.3oustauliuo. 

Ji Lirs CoNSTANTiua, son ofv Con- 
stantins Clilorus. and brother of 
Constantine. 

Galla, first wife of J. Oonstan- 
tius. 

BasiIiTXA, second wife of J. Con- 
stantins. 

OONSTANTINUS 1. MAGNUS, 

Son of Constantins Chlonis«and 
Helena, boi'ii 274, named Ceowr 


and Augustus 306, converted to 
the Christian religion 311, sole 
emperor 311, changed iho seat 
of government to Byzantium, 
w'hieh he called Constantinople, 
336, died 337 a.d. 

Minervina, first wife of Constan- 
tine. 

Fausi’a, second wife of Constan- 
tine, daughter of Maximian ; 
smothered hy her Inwhand's 
order 326 a.d. 

Flavms JuLirs Cursrrs, son of 
Constantine and Minervina, born 
300, Cfosar 317, put to death 
by order of his father 326. 

Helena, wife of Cri.s]ms. 

Dai.matius, brother of Constan- 
tin(‘, Crosar 335, killed 337 a.d. 

IIannii'ALIAm s, brother of Con- 
.slantine and of l.lalinatius, died 
337 A.D. 

(.V)\STANTINU8 It., 

K blest son of Constantino and 
Fausta, born 316, Cmsar 317; 
cm])i.*r()r and Augustus 337, 
killed in 310 a.d. 

CONSTAXS I., 

Vouiigest soil of Corislfinline iiinl 
I'aiT^TK/ born 320 A.i\, Caisar 
‘,V.>3, emperor of the Fast 34:t», 
assassinated 350 a.d. 

»SATi:RNi\rs, emperor in the reign 
of Constans. 

CONST ANTTUS IT.. 

Second son of Oonsianiine and 
Fansta, born 317, Caesar 323, 
Augustus 337, master of all tlio 
empire 350, died 361 a.d. 

Fitserta, wife of Constantins, mar- 
ried 352. 

Faes'IINA, wife of Coiistantius ; 
favours the cause of I’rocopiiis 
365 A.D. 

Nkpotianls, son of Eutropiu, sister 
of Constantine, emi^eror at Home 
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350, killed after a reij»;n of 28 

days. I 

Vetranio, emperor in Pannonia ! 
350, died 350. j 

Nonius. 

Flavius PoriLirs Macnkn^tii-s, ! 
born 303, cinp^iror at Autuu | 
350, killed liimaelf 353 a.d. j 

Decentius, brother of Magiiontins, ; 
Ciesur, 351 . ! 

Desidertus, brother of IMagnentius, ; 

^ Cassiir, 351. I 

CONSTANTIUS (iALLlJS, j 

Son of Julius Coiishiiilius aiul ! 
0 alius, iiqihew of Coiislantinc, ! 
bcjrn 325, Caesar 351, executed i 
354. ! 

OoNSTANTiNA, wifo lirst of Haiiiii- ! 
buliaiius, and secondly of Con- i 
stantius Callus, died 3.51 a.o. 

Sylvan us, emperor at Cologne, 35.5 

A.D. 

FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JULIAN US, 
Siirnamod the Apostate, son of 
Julius Constant iiH, brother of 
Constantine, by his second wifo 
(Basil iiia’j, and uej»hew of Con- 
Btantinc, born 331 , Ctosnr 355, em- 
peror at Paris 300, sole rnqycrnr 
301, killed in battl^^^ginst the 
Persians 303 ajk 

Helena, daughter (»f Constantine 
and wife of Julian, died 300 a.o. 

FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JOVIANUS, 
Born 331, emperor 303, die<l 
3(M A.n. 

VALEN'riNTANUS 1., 

Son of Gratianiis, born 821, em 
peror 304, died 37.'i. 

Valeria Severa, first wife of Va- 
lentiuian 1. 

JuSTiNA, second wife of Valenti- 
nian, dieil 387. 

FLAVIUS VALKNS, 

Brother of Valent inian, Ixa’ii 328, 
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associated in the empire and 
Augustus 301, bund alive 378. 

Dominica, wife of Valens. 

Procopius, born 331. oinpemr at 
Constantinople 30.5. put to 
death hy order of V.alens 3(>0 

A.l>. 

DIATIANUS, 

Son of V{de)itinian J. and Severa, 
boni 350, Augustus at Amiens 
301, emperor 375, slain 380 a.i>. 

CoxsTAXTiA, daughter of Constan- 
tine and Faustina, grand-dangh- 
ti r of Constantiiu!, and wife of 
Cratian. died 3S3 a.d. 

iTALENTlXlANUiS II., 

Son of Valenliiiian 1. snd .Ins- 
tinn, born 371, Augustus 375, 
emix.Tor of the W^ sO rn Ihnpiro 
383, UKsassinatnd 302 a.i». 

THEODOSIUS MACJNUS L, 

Born 340, August ns and asso- 
in the empiro ]»y (rratiaii 
370, entered lionaj iii triinn])h 
380, «lied 305 a.d. 

FfiAoriM. v, fir.st wifo of Tlieodosius, 
died 388. 

(rAi.LA, <langhf.er of the Eiriporor 
V5ileiitiiiiaii J., and second wife 
of Theodosiii-s. 

MAUNrsCl.KMl'XS M AXIMl'S, Au'MIS- 
tus 111 Britain 3i8*.i. iieknnw* 
lodged emiicror jn Britain and 
Caul 387, put to death 38.S. 

Fi.avrs Vjirroit MAXi.>ir.s, son of 
M.ignus Maximus, Augustus 3S3, 
put to d(;atii '.»S8. 

Ei oenius, arheiovician, ])rochiimed 
emperor by Arbogastes 302, dci- 
feated and slain hy Theodosius 
304. 

Arcadti’s, eldiT sou of Thoodo.siu.s, 
born 377, Augustus 383. em- 
peror of the East 305, died 408 

A.D. 

El noxiA, with of Aivadius, died 
401. 
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FLAVIUS HONORIUS. 

Younj^ost son of Theodosius ainl 
Flaceillu, born 384, Augustus 
303, finpcror of tlie Wost 395, 
died 423. 

OoNSTANI’INrS III., AllgllstUH ill 
I'ingland and Gaul 407, put to 
dentil 411 a.d. 

Const ANS, son of Conslanlinus III., 
Augustus ill Gaul 408, as.sas- 
.sinah'd 411 a.d. 

conspantius rii., 

Augustus find associat'd in llie 
empire of I lie Wc>t 421 a.d., 
died saiiKi year. 

(rALIi.V Pl.\cidja, dauglitd* of 
'riioodosius ami Gnlla, sister of 
llonorius, widow of Ataulf, king 
of the Goths, 41-1, wife of Con- 
stantins 417, died in 423. 

TMaximvs, emperor in Sji'ain 400, 
idjdicat'd 111. 

JoviNr.s, emperor of Mnyenee III, 
beheaded 413. 

Sf.hastianvs, brother of doyinus. 
associated in the sovereign power 
liy liis hroliier 412, behejided 
113 A.D. 

raisers Attali’S, nimh3 emperor 
by Alaric at lionii' 409, <leprived 
of tliat title, ica&sumnd it in 
Gaul 410, died in the island of 
Lepari. 

7’in’:oDo.sri s II., .son of Arcadiins 
born 401, Augustus 402, em- 
peror of the Kasl. 418, died 450 
A.D. 

Kudocia (Atiidnals, daughter of 
Leontius,, wife of Tliecillosius II., 
died IGO. 

Johannes, born 383, emperor at 
Homo 423, died 425. 

VALENTINIANUS III., 

8on of Constantius III. andGalla 
Placidia, born at Eorac 419, em- 
peror 425, slain by Petroniiis 
Maximus 455 a.d. 

Lh.’tnia ErnoxTA, dangliter of 


Theodosius II. and Eudocia, 
j wife of Vulentininn III., married 

to the Emperor Maximus 455 

A.D. 

IIONORiA, daugliter of Constan- 
i tins III. and Gidla Placidia, and 

! sister of Valent, inian III., born 

• 1 17, Augusta 133, died 154. 
Eudocia, cldc.st djiughter of Valen- 

j tinian III. and Eudoxia, mar- 

I ril'd to IluniKTic, .son of Gemseric 

• hiug of tlio Vandals. 

; HirnjoNirs maximus, ^ 

j Born 395, emperor at Rome 4.^5, 

I slain fitter fi reign of three months. 

j MAiiOiANrs. :i Roman scnfjtor, born 
; 391, married tlio Eluprcss Pul- 

eheria and aekii()wledg(3d rmpe- 
I ror of the Kfist 150, died 4.57. 

• Pri.ciiKuiA, sister of 'Plicodosius U., 

born 390, imiclaimed empress 
f»n the dealli of 4’heodo.sin.s, 
msirrii'd the Senator M.rcian 
450, died 453 a.d. 

A VITUS, emperor 455, deposi'd 45f'. 

T,eo I., emporev of tlie ICast 457, 

! died 471 a.d. 

Vei.’TNA, wile of Leo I., di* d 481 

A.D. 

: MA.TOlIWSu.S enificror 4.57, com- 
lielled to fdidieate 401, died five 
daj'S fitter. 

LIBIT. S SEVERI'S emperor 401, died 
4 1)5. 

I AN 'PH EMIT is, son of Procopius, cm- 
pi'ior 407, slain by his son-in- 
law Ricimer 472. 

! Eitiiemia, daughter of the Empe- 
ror Mfirciim, and wife of Autho- 
iiiiiis. 

OLYBRTT'S, a Ronifin senator, emperor 
of the West 472, died same year. 

Placidia, youngest dfiughter of 
I Viilentinian 111. and Endoxin, 

■ and wife of Olybrin.s. 
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GLYCEnnTs, Angustus at Ravenna, 
473, pcmiitteil to excliango the 
Roman sceptre for bishopric of 
Salona 474, died 480. 

Leo TT., born 495, cmj>oror of tfio 
East 474. 

Zeno, son-in-law of Txjo T., and 
father of Leo II., bom 426, 
associated in the Eastern empire 
by his son, Loo II., 474, solo 
emperor same year, deposed 476, 
ro-establislicd 477, died 491. 

Basiliscits, brother of Vorina, om- 
l^oror of the East 476, dethroned 
by Zeno 477. 

Aelia Zenonis, wife of Basiliscus. 

Marcus, son of Basiliscus. 


Anastasius, emperor 401. 

AiiTArNE, daughter of Verina, and 
wife of Anastasius. 

.TITLIIJS NEPOS. 

Married to n niceo of tlio Em- 
press Vorina, emperor of tho 
West 474, rj'tin s to * ):ilmuiia 475, 
assassiuatetl by Glyeorius 480. 

ROMXTLTTS AUGUSTUI.US, 

Sou of the pntricisin On'stos, 
ompTor of tho West 475, de- 
throned by Odoaccr, king of the 
lleruli, 476, cxtiiiction of the 
Western empire. 

Odoaoeu assumes the title of Icing 
of Italy. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Abactjs. Tho flat and quadrangular stone which constitutes tho highest 
niemhcr of a column, being interposed between the ca])ital and tlu^ 
architrave. 

Ackotekia. Bases or low jiedcstals resting on flic angles and vertex of .i. pedi- 
ment, and intended for the reception of statues, or their ornaments. 

Adittjs. The approach or entrance to a building. 

Aoytum. ^rhe cliambei'^h'!*af temple to wliicli none hut pric'sts had access. 

ilil'roMA, 'J’hu tympanum of a pediment, so called from being decorated with 
the figi^re of an eagle. 

Amuitus. a space \\ liicli surrounded a tomb. 

Ampiiiprostyle. Having a portico at lx)th extremities. 

Anta?. Pilasters terminating the side walls of a t(un|ilo. 

Anttfixas. Ornr.ments of lions’ heads, and other heads, below tho eaves ul 
tho temple, through the perforation in whicli the water from the roof was 
carried off. 

ApODYTERinai. The apartment at the entrances of the baths, where a \>crson 
took off his dress. 

Apotiibcja. a storehouse or cellar, for oil or wine. 

Apsis. The semicircular and vaulted end of a hnsilica. 

Auteobtylk. An intcrcolumniatiou of four or mc)re diameters. 

Architrave, n’he lowest horizontal mcralx^r of the entablature, nnd which 
rests immediately on tho columns. 

Arciiivolt. a collection of mouldings on the face of an arch, r('.st.ing on tin* 
imposts. 

« F 
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Abena. The central space in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Abenatum. a plaster nsed on walls, formed of sand and lime. 

Astragal. A narrow mouldinj;, the profile of which is semicircular. It is 
also a moulding composed of beads and berries. 

Atrium. An open court surrounded by porticos. 

Attic-base. The base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, a 
Scotia, and fillets between them. 

Base. A general term for the lowest member of any construction. The 
base of a column is the ornamental portion on which the shaft is placed. 

Basilica. A court of justice, with a semicircular vaulted end, apsis. 

Bell. That portion of a column around which the foliage and volutes are 
arranged. 

Caldahium. a room for hot baths. 

Canephor-e. Figures of females, bearing a Imket on their heads. 

Capital. The head or upper part of a column or pilaster. 

Caryatid. A female figure supporting an entablature. 

Castellum AQUiE. A reservoir in the city, which formed the head of water, 
received by the aciuediict, and thence conducted through leaden pipes to 
the several parts of the city. 

OAULicoLiE. The twisted stalks in a Corinthian capital, 

CAVA^miUM. An open court within a house. 

Cavea. The jilaco for spectators in a theatre, so called as it was often a real 
excavation from the sid(j of a hill. 

Cavea. Subterranean cells in amphitheatres where wild beasts were confined. 

Cavetto. a hollowed moulding, Avhose profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

Cell A (i/aoy). ^Jlic central chamber of a temple, supposed to be the jiecnliar 
habitation of the deity, whoso statue it usually contained. 

Cenotaph. A monument erected to the memory of a person buried in anollior 
])hico. 

Oeroma. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers were anointed with 
oil thickened by wax. 

Chalcidigum. a chamber attached to a basilica, for the convenience of the 
judges and lawyers. 

CiiORAGic Monument. A monument credited in honour of the choragus who 
gained a prize at the festivals of Bacchus. 

Ctppus. a small low columYi, frequently bearing an inscription, generally for 
sepulchral purposes. 

Cloaca?. The common sewers at Rome. 

CiENACULUM. A supper rcKim. 

Colonnade. A range of columns. 

Column. A cylindrical pillar, which serves either for support or ornament 
of a building. 

Comitium. a building in the Roman forum, where assemblies of the people 
were held. 

Compluvium. An area in the centre of a Roman house, for the purpose of 
receiving the water from the roof. 
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CoNCAMERATA SuDATio. The vapour bath in Roman 

CONISTERIUM. A room in a gymnasium, where the wrestlers, having been 
anointed with oil, were sprinkled over with dust. 

Cornice. The crowning projection of the entablature. 

Corona. A broad flat member, bellow the cymatium, in a cornice. 

Crypto Portjcus. A subterranean or dark gallery in a Roman villa, used as 
a cool sitting room. 

CUBICULUM. A bedchamber. 

CuNETJS. That part of the Roman theatre where the spectators sat, so callt'd 
from its wcdge-like slia])e. 

Curia. A Roman council house. 

Cyma. a moulding, so called from its contour rescmhling tluit of a wave, 
being hollow in its up[)er part, and swelling below. This is distinguished 
as tlie cyma recta; tlie cyma reversa is where the upper part swells, 
Avhilst the lower is hollow. 

Cymatium. The upper moulding of a cornice, of an uudiilating form. 

Cyzicenus. a large hall decorated with sculpture. 

Dado. The die, or that part in the middle of the pcdi^stal of a c^lnini' 
between its base and cornice. 

Decastyle. a tcin])Ie with ten columns in fibuf , 

Diast y LE. A n intorcolumn iation of tlirce diainol (Jis. 

Dtatont (biarovoi). Bond stones of a single piec(5 crossing the wall, from one 
face to the other. 

Diazoma. Landings, or resting places, encircling the am]>hithcatrc at dilYcrent 
heights. 

Dioasterium. A tribunal, or hall of justice. 

Dictiiyotheton. Masonry worked in courses like the ineslies of a Jict. 

Diolypii. a projecting face, with two paiuds or channels sunk thtu’coii. 

Dipteral. A temple surrounded by a double range of columns. 

Disi’LUVIATum. An open court, its roof so inclined as lo throw the Avater off 
to the outside of the house, instead of carrying it iiiio the iin]>luvimn. 

V 

Eciiea. Vessels of hronzo, in the form of a hell, placed •U'der 1 lie s(?ata of 
spectators in a theatre, to give resonance to tlie voices of tJio aclors. 
EarthenAvarc jars are often found in the Avails of Roman huiUlings, and 
have been supposed to be for similar purposes. 'I'lit^y \\-v.vv. h)r the i)urpose 
of lightening the building, and it is supposed used to ex]>edite the Avork. 
They arc generally found in Roman buildings of a later dale, in the Avails 
of a circus, or such buildings Avlicre tk* conveyance of sound was rcciuired. 
Examples may he seen at the circus of Caracal la, at Rome. 

Echinus. The ovolo or quarter round ; it is usually carved Avilh the egg and 
tongue moulding. 

EuiEOTnESiUM. An apartment in the baths, Avherc the bathers, after leaving 
the bath, anointed themselves. 

EMPiiECTON. A term employed in masonry by VitruAUUs, in Avhich the front 
stones Avere Avronght, and the interior left rough and filled in with stones 
of various sizes. 


2 K 2 
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Encabpus. Festoon on a frieze. 

ENTAnLATURE. Tlic horizontal portion of a temple, supported on the columns, 
and including tlie architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Entasis. TIkj swelling of the shaft of a column. 

EpHp:BEiiT»r. -A building for the exercise and wrestling of the youth. 

Episcenium. The uiipcr or<lcr of the scene in a theatre. 

Epist YLi iJM. The same as arch i trave. 

EnoASTUiiUM. A i)rison house for slaves. 

Eustyt^e, An intcrcolumniation of two diameters and a half. 

Exedua. a recess, or small room, in the Thermae and other buildings, 
appropriated for conversation. 

Fascia. A band or broad fdlet on an architrave. 

EAS'rJoruM. See pediment. 

Flutincj. The vertical channelling of the shafts of the columns. 

Foiujm. A public place in Home, and the leading Italian towns, where the 
causes were tried, public biisijKiss tnmsiicted, and political s[)ee(;hes nuidii 
by the great orators of the state ; also a market place. 

Fret. An ornament consisting of one or more small fillets, meeting in vertical 
and horizonal directions. 

Frieze. TIki central course ol' the entablature between the cornice and the 
architrave. 

Frigidarium. The apartment in which the cold bath was placed. 

C*r-;ecostasis. A wall or portico adjoining the Homan comitia, in which foreign 
ambassadors waited before entering the senate. 

GuninoriiE. An ornament composed of a series of bands twisting over each 
other. 

GuTTiE. Drops or ornaments, introduced under the triglyphs, in the Doric 
order. 

GYi\rNAsruivr. A building used for the exercise oflTtTTletic games. 

G YNi-ECEUM. A portion of a Greek house, set apart for females. 

IIpxatompedon. a term apxlied to the rarlhenon, from the use of 100 feet 
in one of its leading dimensions, probably the breadth. 

Heliocaminus. a chamber in the Homan houses, which depended on the 
rays of the sun for wanning it. 

Helix. A small volute undei^tlio abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

Hemicyle. a semicircular building, with an arched roof, 

Hexastylb. a temi)le having six columns in front. 

Hippodrome. A place ai)propriatcd by the Greeks to ecpicstrian exercises. 

II YPiETHRAL. A temple without a roof, and open to the sky, as the cella of the 
temple often was. 

Hyperthyrum. The upper member or lintel of a doorway. 

Hypocausttjm. a vaulted apartment under the baths, which served to dis- 
tribute the heat from the furnace. 

Hypog^um. A building below the level of the ground. 

IIyposckntum. The front wall cf the theatre, facing the orchestra. 
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IlYPOTRAcnELiUM. Tlie slenderest part of the shaft of a column, heing that 
immediately below the neck of tlie capital. 

iMPiiUVUTM. The open portion of a court in a Roman Ixouso, into which the 
rainwater; was carried. 

Impost. The capital of a pier or pilaster wliieh receives an arch. 

Tncejrtum:. A style of masonry used in walls, consisting of very small rough 
rough stones, not laid in courses. 

Tnteroolumniation. The space between two colun\ns. 

IsonoMiTM. Masonry employed by the Greeks. It was executed in courses (.»f 
equal heights. 

KoinoN. The Greek term for the cavea. 

Laconicum. a kind of stove in the vapour bath Avliich servi'd to heat the 
room. 

Lacunar, Lacunauia. Ornamental compartments in ceilings. 

Laqueak. Ornaiiiental compartments with bamls hetwt'cn tliem. 

liAJiARiUM. Tho apartment in whicli tlie lares or hons*‘hiild gods wcue 
kept. 

Lysis. A plinth abovc3 tho cornice of tho pixjium of ancient t^^mplcs, which 
surrounded tho stylobate. 

M^i^ander, An ornamental border, like the fret, on tho dilTeront nieinbers of 
buildings. 

Marmoratum. Plaster com]:)oscd of lime ami pounded marble, used in the 
last coat on ancient walls. 

Mausoleum. A sepulchral building, the tonn derived (rom tlu' celol) ued omi 
erected to the memory of Maiisolu.s, king of Caria, by liis wile Artemisia, 
about 353 li.o. 

Metocub. a term nsod4)y; Vitruvius, to denote tlie s[):ice or interval between 
the dentils of the Tonic, or triglyplis of the Doric order. 

Me'J'OPE. Tho square space or interval between ilu; Doric triglyjihs. 

Minute. Sixtietli part of the lower diameter of a oohimii.. 

ModUjLION. An ornament jesenibling a bracket in the Ionic, Corinthian and 
Com|X)sito orders. 

Module. A certain measure, eitlior a diameter, or semidiameter, by whicli the 
proportions of columns are regulated. 

Mieniaka. Divisions of seals in a Roman anipliiiheatre. 

Monolith. A work consisting of a single stone. 

Monoptrral. a tLiiiplo of a round form, without walls or cella, but only one 
range of columns. 

Monotbiglypu. The space of one iriglyidi and two meto[>e3, between two 
Doric columns. 

Mutule, a projecting ornament in the Doric cornice, cojTcsponding to tlic 
modilliou in the Ionic and Corinthian entablatures. 

Nags. Tho central chamber of a temple. 

Naumachia. a p^aco where mock sea engagements were .xhihited. 
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Neck, or Necking. The space between the astragal of the shaft and the 
annulet of the capital. 

NTMPiiiBUM. An artificial grotto dedicated to the nymphs. 

OcTASTYiiE. A temple having eight columns in front. 

OoEiJM. A kind of theatre among the Greeks, wliercin poets and musicians 
reliearsed tlieir compositions. 

G3cus. A hall or saloon, in a Roman house, used for extensive banquets. 

Opisthodomus. The chamber behind the cella, often used as a treasury. 

Orchestra. A level space in a theatre, set apart for the chorus. 

Ova. Ornaments in the shape of an egg, on the echinus. 

OvoLO. A moulding, the section of which is iisiially the quarter of a circle. 

Pal.tsstra. a Grecian building, appropriated to wrestling and gymnastic 
exercises. 

Parascenium. Another name for the postscenium in the theatre. 

Pediment. The triangular termination of the roof of a temple, resting upon the 
entablature which surrounds the building, and enclosing the tympanum. 

Penetrale. ^riie most sacred part of the temi)le. 

Penetralia. Small chapels dedicated to the Penates, in the innermost part of 
Roman houses. , 

Pkrirolos. Enclosure within a wall, surrounding a teinido. 

Peridromos. The space between .the columns of a temple and tlio walls 
enclosing the cells. 

Peripteral. A temple encompassed by columns. 

Peristyle. A court wliich had a colonnade around it ; also a range of columns 
within a court or temple. 

Pilaster. A square eihjdijcA pillar, /*.c. attached to a wall. 

Piscina. A reservoir in the Roman batlis for [mictising swimming. 

I’liiXTiT. The low S([uare step on which a column is placed. 

Podium. A continued pedestal ; a parapet surroutfdmg tlic arena of an amphi- 
theatre. 

PoLYSTViiE. Of many cnliiinns. 

Portico. The covered space in front of a temple, supported by columns. 

PosTicuM. The covered space behind a temple. 

Postscenium. The hack part of a theatre. 

Pr.ecinctio. The landing which separated and gave access to the ranges of 
seats in theatres. 1 

pRODROMos. The portico before the entrance to the cell of a temple. 

Pronaos. The part of a temple in front of the naos. 

pROPYLyEUM. A vestibule before a building or temple. 

Proscenium. 'Plie stage in a Grecian theatre. 

ProstyIiE. a temjde witli four columns in front. 

Pkotuyrium. An entrance door. 

Pseudoisodomum. a style of masonry in which the stones are arranged in 
regular courses of unc(iual heights. 

Pseudodipteual. a temple with eight columns in front, and only one range 
round the cell. 
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PSEUDOPERIPI'ERAL. A temple with a range of columns in front, and the 
columns on the sides engaged in the wall. 
l^TEBA. Colonnades which siirroiii^led the cell of the temple. 

Ttbuoma. The si)ace hetween the wall of the cell of a temple and the columns 
of the peristyle, called also anibulatio. 
riJLPiTUM. The stage in a Homan theatre. 

PuiiVrNAR. The emperor’s seat in the circus. 

PULVINARIA. Couches i)rovided for the statues of the gods in the temple. 
PuTEAL. The marginal stone of a well. 

Pycnostyle. An intercolumniation of a diameter and a half. 

Pyramid. A solid square massy edifice, constructed in the form of a pyramid, 
Pyramidion. The small pyramid which terminates the top of an obelisk. 

llEGUiiA. A band below the tjciiia in the Doric architrave. 

Uettculatum. a style of masonry in which the stones were placed diagonally, 
so as to rescmhltt network. 

Rostrum. The platform in the Roman forum whence the orators addressed the 
people, so called from its basement being decorated with prows of ships. 
Rotunda. A circular building. 

Rudisratio. Applied t-o a floor paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &c. 

•t 

Sacellum. A small enclosure without a rixjf, consecrated to a god, containing 
an altar, and sometimes a statue of a god. 

Sacrauium. a term applied to any place in which sacred things were deposited 
or kept, whether in a tcmide or a private house. 

SciiOLA. The margin or platform surrounding a bath. 

Scotia. The hollow moulding in the base of an Ionic column. 

Scroll. A spiral ornament, 

Secos. The secret chamber in a temple, to wdnch none but the pi'iests had 
acee.ss. 

Soffit. A ceiling ; the uhde? side of arches, and other architectural momhers, 
Sfecus. The conduit or covered channel, through wliicii llie water flowed in 
aqueduVts. 

SPiKEKiSTEUUAr. A biiihliug for (he exercise ol tbe hall. 

Spina. A low wall runniug down the centre of a ei re ns, so called from its 
resenihl.’incc to the position of the dorsal bone in the liiiinan fiainc. 
Stadium. A place for foot races. 

SterkobaTE. ^rhe same as stylobate. 

Stoa. a \)Ovcb, used aa a public walk. 

StrI/K. The fillets between the flutes of columns. 

Striges. The channels of a fluted column. 

Stylagalmatic. Sup])OTted by tigiir(?-coliimns. 

Stylobate. The basis on which a colonnade is placed. 

Subplinth. A second or lower plinlh placed under the principal one in columns 
and pedestals. 

Systylb. An intercolumniation of two diameters. 
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Tablinum. a hall or chamber at the further end of the atrium, in a Homan 
house, and separate from it by an aulaoum or curtain. In summer it 
was used as a dining room, • 

Taenia. The fillet which separates the Doric frieze from the architrave. 

Teotouujm orus. The smooth finishing coat of 2)laster on a wall. 

TjiLAMONES. Figures of men used in the same manner as Caryatides, some- 
times called Atlantcs, 

Temones. Places in a temple where statues were placed. 

Teiuoarium. The temperate hall in a Pioman bath. 

Testijdo. An arched roof. 

^J'estrastyle. a temple with four columns in front. 

TiiEiiM.E. A toiTO ai)i)lied to Homan buildings for public baths, but strictly 
meaning only warm baths. 

Toil ITS. A large semicircular moulding, used in the bases of columns. 

Trici.inium. a Homan dining room, in which were three couclu'S, lectiis 
imus, lectus mc'dius, lectus snmnius, on which the guests reclined at 
dinner. The table was ])laccd in the centre, and the Ibiirth side was left 
open for tlic servants to place on or remove the dishes. 

Triolyph. a tablet fluted with upright grooves, in the Doric frieze. 

Tripod. A table or seat with three legs. 

Trociiilus. An annular moulding whoso section is concave. 

Tympanum. 'J’he triangular space within the cornices of a pediment. 

Velarium. The awning covering a theatre or an amphitheatre. 

Vestiuulum. The entrance to a Homan house. 

VisoRiUM. 'I'ho audience part of jin amphitheatre. 

Vor.u'i’E. A spiral scroll, which forms the principal feature of the Ionic and 
Composite cajutals. 

VoMiTORiA. Passages facilitating entrance to and egress from a theatre or 
amphitheatre, 

Xenodocitium. a building for the reccjition of stmugers. 

Xystus. a spacious portico in which athletics exercised themselves during 
winter ; also the garden at the further end of a Homan house. 

ZiGZxVa. The most primitive style of ornament, and generally indicative of a 
very early stage in art. 

ZoPiioRUs. Tlie frieze of an Entablature. 

ZoTiiECA. A small room or alcove, which might be added to, or separated 
from, the room to which it adjoined. 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 

TEMPLES. 


AUieus. . 1 

Tlujaelon 

Dorio . 

Hoxastyle, peripteral, with 12 Intcrcolumns on 
Rides, 46 feet by 105 feet 

•• 

rartheiion . 

Doric . 

Octistyle, in‘riiiU*ral, hypjetliral, 100 feet by 228 
feet; Ictinus and Oillieratos, arcbitects. 

I* 

PropyUca , 

Doric . 

Ilexastyle on both fronts, \vitli wings of a 

1 smaller order, at right angh's to west front. 
Mnesicles, arcliitect, 43f- 1:{2 ilc. 

U 

Krcchthdon . 

Ionic . • 

Ib'xubtyle, prostyle at east end, with a tetrastyle, 
diproBtyle ou north side. 


Fanops . 

Ionic . . ! 

Titrastyle, ainphiprostyle. A well-known ex- 
umplt‘, though no longer «‘Xtani, having been 
destroyed by the 'I’lirks since Stuart’s time. 

BP 

Kike Aptcroa . 

Ionic . 

Tetrastyle, amphiprostylc. Recently explored, and 
since, rebuilt. 


Jn])itor Olym- 
pias 

Coriiithiau . 

. 

Deciistyle, peripteral, columns 60 feet Idgb, 96 
feet by 2r>9 feet. l*IncIosed by ii ])eribolUH. 
AKunian work, originally iK'gun in tin* time of 
Plsislrsitus, C4)nlinuefl by Aiiliochus Epiphaues, 
and conii)leted by Hadrian. 

liUeUblB . 

Ceres 

Doric . 

1 

A square building of nl>out 1 so feet on eacb sidr;, 
with a dodecastyle colonnade' fonniiig the west 
front. This Uanplo Ix'gnti by letiims; coion- 
nailo added by IMuIo, architeeti, iiDmt 315 B.o. 


rropylajum . 

Doric . 

1 

Ilexastyle on IxUli fronts, with inner Ionic order 
as at Athens, 50 feet by 0«> h’et. A seeond 
ami Rinaller propyhea within the peribolus, 
di.style in anlis. fciee “ Unedited Antiipnlies of 
Attica.i Xoiut of tlu'se buildings now remain. 

'I’lioricus , 

Ncinosis . 

Doric • 

Ejdastyle, iK.iiph‘*’al, or with seven c‘oluinn.s at 
eacli end, aial fourh'en i>u ea* h side. No cella 
remaining ; but siipistst'd to have Ix'cn a double 
tompie, with a pas'»ag»* tluough the ciaUve, from 
the Rides, dividing the cella into two. 

IMianinus 

l.lorio , , 

IlexaslyU', peripteral, ('leven inU*rcolunui8 ou 
hides, 33 feet ])y 70 feet. 

BB 

'J'Ja’iHi.s, or 
[ lesser T<*mp. 
of N(>iii<.‘sis 

Doric . • 

Distyle in untis. 

iTCgina . 

Jupiter J’unlui- 
lenius 

Doric , . 

Ilexastyle, iieriptoral, hyji.Tthral, 4 1 fee i. by 90 feet. 
This structure is celel>raU'd for its polychromy 
and Rcu1})ture (Imo ylOginctaii Marbles). 

Olyin)iia 

Jupiter Olyni- 
pius 

Doric , , 

IIexastyle,perii>U'ral,liypatbrai,'JJ4eetby 230 feet 
Completed alsait. 43.'> lalN»n, architect. 

ISassiu . 

Apollo Kpicu- 
rius 

Idoric . 

Ilexastyle, peripteral, hyp;\ilbral, 47 feet by 125 
fi'ot. Date, alxiui 4;ui h.c. Ictinus, arebitect 
In interior, loiiie i^olumns. 

7\’gea . ^ 

AtlienuAIea . 

ionic . . ' 

Peripler.il, liypatljial. Jioric infernally; with 
n])})er ( 'orinrliiaii order. tSeopaH, arcliiti'ct. 

Ncnu-a . . j 

Jupiter , 

Doric . . 1 

Ilexastyle, jM-n’iiteral. 


M.vaNA Gk.tou and Sjcu.y. 


I’ajstum 

Neptuno . 

Cen H 

Doric . 

Doric . 

Ilexastyle, peripteral, liypa?thrul, 79 feet by 195 
fi-et. 

Hex.ibtyle, periiiteral, 47 feet by 107 feet. 

Agrigentura . 

Jupiter, Olym- 
pias 

Doric . 

Apteral, or with engagetl ojlumns, eptastyle, 182 
feet by 309 feet. NVilkins, in his restoration of 
it, makes lids temi»le lieXiLStyle ainphiprostyle. 


JunoLucina . 

Doric . 

Ilexastyle., pcrl\»teTjd, 57 feet by 124 feet. 

Segesto . 

Concord , 

Doric . . 1 

IXaic . . 

llexa^tyle, p«:rlpU‘Tal, 31 ft'ct by 93 feet. Deep 
X>ronaos and o]iisthodomns. 

Ilexastyle, peripteral, 76 feet by 190 feet. All 
the external adiimns (unlluted) standing, but 
no remain.H of cella. 

Selinus . 

Great Temple . 

Doric . 

Octastyle, dipteral, 160 feet by 330 feet. There 
are remains of live other temples, two of which 
appear to Iiavo Ixm la-xastyle peripteraL 

Syracuse 

Minerva . 

Doric . 

Ilexastyle, 13 intercoluiuns on sides: now con- 
verted into a church with a modern Italian 
Corinthian fav4ide. 
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Asiatic Greek. 

Ephesus . 

Diana . 

Jonic . 

Dccastyle, dipteral, hypa3thral; coliiinns 60 feet 
high ; one of the largest Grecian temples, Tx^Ing 
220 feet by 425 feet Ctesiphori and Meta- 




genes, architects. Date about 340 n.c. 

Miletus. 

Apollo Didy- 

Ionic , . 

IX'Cjistyle, dipteral, hypscthral, 164 feet by 303 


mams 


feet. Columns, 9i diameters. Pteonius, archi- 




tect. A i>crllK)lus. 

Magnesia 

1 )iaiiu 

Ionic . 

Octiiatyle, pseudo-dipteral, 106 feet by 198 f(«t. 
Hennogenos, urclii tect. 

Pricne . 

Minerva IVdias 

Ionic . 

Ilexastyle, peripteral, 61 feet by 116 feet. Py- 
theas, architect, about 340 kc. The order the 
Ix'st example of Asiatic Ionic. This temple had 
a peribolus imd propylomm; the latter ictra- 
style, with two rows of sciuare pillars within. 

Tcos 

Ihiccbus . 

Ionic . 

Ilexastyle, ix*ripteral. Hcrtnogcncs, architect; 
about the time of Alexander the Great. 

Samos . 

Juno . , 

ionic . 

Dccastyle, dipteral; 189 feet by 346 feet. 



“Roman. 

Rome . 

Concord • 

lonli' . 

Hexsxstyle. ApiKiars to have l)een a diprostylc, 
but nothing of the cella remains. 


Fortima Virills 

Ionic . 

Tetraslyle, ili prostyle, ctdla pseudo-peripteral ; 
about 24 fe(M by 44 feet. 

19 

Jupiter nud 

Juno 

Corinthian . 

Two separate temples, alongside each other, in 
ctmtre of a colonnaded periladus. Similar In 
dimensions, but the one octastyle, peripteral*; 
the other octastyle, diproslyl(‘. Krecttsl by 
Melellus Maw'tionicus, alx>ut 140 ii.o. No re- 
mains ; but Ihe .iiuhorhy is the ancient )>lan of 
Home in the capitol. 

i 

i 

J upitcr Stator , 

Corinlhiaii . 

Supposed fo hare l)een octastyle, peripteral. 'Fho 
wlehrateU “ 'I’liree Columns,” in the Fornm, are 
nil that n»)w remain of this very tine example. 

• 

Jupiter 'ronana 

Corinthian . 

Ochistylc, dipteral ; 92 feet by 1 15 feet. Columns 
47 feel lilgh. 

” 

Mars Ultor 

Corinthian . 

Of this tempfee, somctimc's called that of Nerva, 
only three tjolumns remaining ; but it is said to 
have l)ecii oetastyle, periph*ial. 

! 

Venus and 

Roma 

Corinthian . 

I>eeastyle, pspiido-pf!ripl(*ral, enclosed within a 
jierilxjliis formed by double colonnades of a 
lesser order. 


Antoninus and 
Faustina 

Corinthian . 

Hexastylc, triprostylc ; 33 foot by 55 feet. 

99 1 

Pantheon 

Corinthian . 

An octastyle, triprostyle, attached to a rotunda. 

1 

19 

Vesta 

Corinthian . 

A circular perij>tcral of 20 columns. 

'rivoli . . 

Vesta, or the 
Sibyl 

Corinthian . 

V 

A circular isMipterul, of 18 columns around cella. 
The Ol lier a very peculiar and fine example. 

Pnenpsto 

Fortuna . 

1 

No remains of this celebrated temple itself; but 
mendy of the series of terraces and flights of 
steps on which it was elevated. 

Pompeii . i 

1 Jupiter . . 1 

Corinthian . 

Ilexastyle, tetraprostyle ; ulxuit 50 feet by 110 
feet 

Ilexastyle, trlprostyle ; order continueil along the 
cella, making it a pheiulo-i>eripteral ; 38 feet by 
77 feet 

Nismes . 

; Maison Carree, 
i or 'rcmplo of 
Caius and 
Lucius 

Corinthian . 

Bnalbcc • 

Great Temple . 

Corinthian . 

* Dccastyle, peripteral ; 1 60 feet by 290 feet. 


lesser Temple 

1 Corinthian . 

: Octastyle, peripUa*al ; 118 feet by 226 feet 

Palmyra. 

! 

Helios, or the 

1 Sun 

! 

i Corinthian . 

1 Octiistyle, iM»riptt'ral ; 95 feet by 180 feet En- 
closed within a peribolus abdut 740 feet square, 
formed by an outer wall and two ranges of 
Corinthian columns, making a double colon- 
1 node. 

! 
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LIST OF OBELISKS. 




'riiickness. 

Situation. 

Height. 





At top. 

I3clow. 

EGYPT. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

Oixilisk of Heliopolis 

( 68 2 
above the 


6 1 

N. & S. face. 

llieroglypluca. It bears the oval of Oslrtaseii I. of 
tho Xlitli dynasty. (2022 b.c.) 


(pavement. 

> 1 

(i 3 

E. Se W. face. 

Tlic Great Obelisks of Kunialc ..... 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by the Quc(mi Amun-iiou-het. 
(1464 K.C.) 

92 0 

• • 

8 0 

The Smaller Obedisks of Kaniak 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Thotmes 1. (I*lt8 B.C.) 

63 3 

4 6 

5 1 

Olxilihks of Luxor, Tiarger 

82 0 

5 3 

B 0 

Smaller, taken to Paris 

76 0 

5 3 

8 0 

Ilicroglyphics. J'lrect(.d by Eainesca 11. (1311 b.o.) 

Obelisks of Alexandria (Cl(H)iiat.ra’8 Needier) 

Hieroglyphics, lu tlie central line they bear the oval 
of 'I’hotmes HI., and in the lateral Hues arc the ovals 
of lianu'ses 11. 

Obelisks of Tanis. 

They arc! aliout ten in number, and are all of the time 
of llaincses 11. ; some with tidy one, others with 
two lines of liieroglyphicjc. They vary in bi/e: 
some have a mean diumeter of alamt 5 fecit; unci 
whem entire, may have* l)oen from 50 to 60 fc!ct 
high. 'I’hose at the* lowc:r extrc'mity of the avenue, 
measure about 33 feet. 

70 0 


7 7 

1 6 n 

•V .Sid(‘A. 

( 4 0 

Obelisk of Ulggig 

Hieroglyphics. It bcai’s the oval of Osiilaseu I. 

ROMli 

42 9 


Obelisk of the Vatican 

Without hieroglyphics. It was orcictcKl by .Sixtus V. 
in 15s6. it was brought from llelio]iolis to Home 
in the reign of Caligula, and avus found in the Circus 
of Xero. 

82 6 

«• 

" 

S 10 

Obelisk of S. Maria Maggioro 

Wltiiout bioroglypliics. Was erc’ctcd in 15 m 7 by 
h'ontana, during the pontificate of Sixtus V. It 
was one of a pair which originally flanked tho 
entrance of tlic mausoleum of Augustus. 

48 5 

2 0 

4 3 

( 9 84 

(90 

Obelisk of tlio Tjjiteran . 

Hieroglyphics. Was erected by Fontana, In the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V., ill l.'isfl. It was bTought from 
Hc‘lio])olls to Alexandria by Constantine, and wu.s 
removed to Home by his sun Coustuntius, w'lio 
placed it on the s] ana of the Circus Maximus. It 
hears tlie ovals of Thotmes 1 11. and 'I'liotmes 1 V. 

108 T 

1 

6 2 

Obelisk of thc! IMaz/a del Popolo, or Fhuninian 

Hieroglyphics. Was erectc-d by Fontana in 1589, 
clnring Uu*, pontificate of Si.xtns V. It stood ori- 
ginally Ixifore the tcnnplcj of tho .Sun at Ilelio{)olis. 
It was removed to Uumc by Augustus, and phicecl 
in tho Circus Maximus. According to Jx'pslus It 
bears the oval of Seti 1. (Meneptlj.-ih). 

781 U 

4 5 

7 4 

Obelisk of the Pi>us/a Navonu, or l’am]>i]ilian . 

Hiercjglyphics. Erectc'cl by liernlni in 1651, during 
thc poiitifieato of Innocent X. A Komaii work of 
llic time of Domitian. It was found in the Circus 
of Kouiulus. 

51 0 

2 0 

4 5 

Obelisk of the Haz/a della Minerva .... 

Hieroglyphics. Erected in 1661 by Hcruini. Of thc 
time of Aprics (588 b.o.) 

17 0 

2 0 

2 6 
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Situation. 

Height. 

'riilckness. 


At top. 

1 Uelow. 


ft. in. 

it. in. 

ft. in. 

Obelisk of llio Pantheon 

Hieroglyphics. Erected in 1711 by Clement XI. Of 
tlio time of Psammetichiis 11. 

01)ellsk of tlie Monte Cavallu 

Hieroglyphics. I0rect(?(l in 1786 by Antinorl. It 
fonncrly stood witli thst of St. Maria Ma^ioro, in 
front of tliG inaiisolcnin of Augustus. 

17 0 

45* 0 

2 1 

j 

2 4 

Obelisk of the Trlnita do Monte, or Sallustiano 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Antinori, in 1789. A 
Roman imitation of that of the Piazza del Popolo. 

48 0 

2 0 

4 3 

Olxillsk of Monttj Gitorio 

llioroglyi)liics. Erected byAiiiinori in 1792, It was 
brought to Rome by Augustus from Ifoliopolis, 
and plactal in Iho Campus Martins, where it wjus 
used as a gnomon. According to ij(')>siu8, it was 
orecte<i in lioiiour of I'samnietichus J. 

72 0 

4 9 

7 9 

Obelisk of Monte 1‘incio, or llarberiiil .... 
JIi«*roglyplnas. Tt was orectcfl in Imnour of Antinous, 
in Uie name of Hadrian and Sabina. 

30 0 

2 2 

3 9 

Obelisk of the Villa Mate! 

Hieroglyphics. It bears tiio oval of Psammetichiis 11. 

CONSTAXTINOPEE. 

20 d 

2 2 

2 7 

Oliellsk In the Hippodrome, or Atrneidan . . . . i 

Hieroglyphics on two faces. Kre<i|,('d by the Emperor 
'rboodosius. An Imitation of an earlier work. 

50 0 j 

* 1 

4 5 

I 

7 2 

Small Obtdisk 

Hieroglyphics. In the Sultan's garden. 

85 0 1 

1 

3 9 1 

1 1 

1 

5 9 

1 

OlxsUsk at Arles 

Without hieroglyphics. Xt was discovereil In 1389, 
and emeted in 1670. 

Oliclisk at Ih‘nevi!iito. 

IIleroglyiilucH. A Roman imitation of the time of 
Doinitiun. 

The Uorglaii OlielLsk. 

In the Kgyfitian Museum at Naples. A iVagment 
found at i*alcstriiia. An imitation. 

55 1 

4 5 

1 ^ ® 

i 

i 

i 

'file Obelisk of IMnlju 

it is now orect.e<i at Kingston Hall, Dorset, and is tlie 
proiKTty of Mr. AV, J. Uaiiks. 

Obelisk of Catania. 

It is polygoiAl. A Kom.io imitation, 
i lie Ohebsks in the Mrilisli Must inn. 

'riips «3 two obelisks are fragments. I'hey are of bLick 
basalt. 

23 If 

1 i 

j 

i 

i 

i 

2 2 
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I N [) 10 X . 


Abbreviations in iMseri[»tions, 

Kigla. 

Abraxas, 301. 

Acl Mites (a"ato\ 320. 

Aelullcs, 100. ' 

AdMiiiMs '"(liiiinond;, 300. 

Adytum, 15. 

urEi^iivetau epoch or period, in sculjiture, 
J27. 

Atls 'l)r()nze).candiduin, 200 ; Coririthian, 

210. 

iliJsculapiu.s, 192. 

Agate, 320. 

Aguthod.amion, 150, 157. 

Alabastiv)!! — Briiiiswiek vasr.s, 280. 
Aim, 13. 

Allioii, 270, 270. 

Alineinliiio garnet, 315. 

Aljiliabet, (Ireek, 317; Etrusean, .304; 
Tjalin, 372. 

Altars, Egyptian, .30; Greijgiu, 30; 
Iloiiian, 38. 

Alto-rilicvo, Egyj)ti.Mn, 202 ; Greek, 

20+. ‘ 

Amazons, 108. 

Amazon stone, 324. 

Amethyst, 313; oriental, 314, 
Amethystos ‘amethyst), 313. 
Amjdiiprostylc, 32. 

AinpliiiiieatriN Etmsoan, 08; Roman, 
08. 

AfKpiOaha/JLOs, 10 . 

Amphitrite, 1()7. 

Ainim, Ml, 141, MS, i 10. 
a\uiymone, 107. 

Anaeoluthon, 331. 

Anaglypta, 201. 

Androiiitis, 10. 

Andro sphinx, 150. 

Animals in Egyptian senlptnre, 121, 
150. 

Ank, Anouke, 148. 

Annulus Bigemmeiis, 305. 

Anta, goddess of war, 148. 


Antiptosis. 331. 

Aimbis, 1 44, 1 10. 

A])elles, 215. 

Aphrodih', 175. Sm Venus. 

Apis, 150. 

Aplu, 150. 

Ai»odyterinm, 75. 

A[m»11o, 108 ; Callinic >s, Iteposing, 

(/it>i{«r;edus, Agonistes, Sauroetonos, 

100 . 

Apop (Ai>ophis\ the groat serpent, the 
(Jinbleni «)f sin, 150, 157. 

Appiannm, 217. 

Aj).si.s 81. 

Apteral, 31. 

Aquamarine, 31 1. 

Aqua, Appia, Anio Vetus, Marcia. 
3\!pnln, Julia, 01; Virgo, Alsiotina, 
Claudia, Anio Novns, 02. 

Aquednets, 80. >8V/ Atpia. Roman. 01; 

Nisme.s, Segovia, 03. 

Arajosiyle, 33. 

Areli, b8. 

Areliaie style in i)aintcd vases, 243. 
ArcJies (3Viimij)bal;,77 ; of Drnsus, 78 ; 
3’itus, 78; Septimins Severus, 78; 
Constantine, 78 ; Janus, 70 ; Trajan, 
70. 

Area,, 72, 

Arena, 08. 

Arenutum, 22<». 

Are.s 171. 

Ariin niuni, 217. 

Arofjris, ttie elder Ilorus, 144. 

Artemis, 100. 

Artists. <Sec Engravers. 

names on i>!iinted va^cs, 235. 

A.^aroion, 227. 

Asspasius, 270, 278. 

Asteria, 317. 

Astriferi, 250. 

Atf, crown of Osiris, 144. 

Atliena, 171 ; Promachos, 173. 

Athor, M2, 117, 149, 150 150. 

■ 2 
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INDEX. 


Atmu, 142, 146. 

Atruinoiitnii), 218. 

Atrium, 10 ; Tuscauicuin, 1 1 ; ti trastylo, 
12; Corinthian, 12; di^pluviittuin, 
12 ; testii(liiuiluiJi,.13. 

Auljea, (15. 

Aiihis, 268, 276. 

Avantiirinc, 321. 

IV.icdiSintf.s Tlucclnc, 187. 

15sicclius, 181. 

llalhs, llvilnca*., 7.5; of Gavaonlla, 7G; 
Dioc-lotiun, 76 ; 70 ; l*onipeii, 

77. 

Jlaliitmni, 7.5. 

Jlasaltos (hji.sult), .‘>25. 

Jiiisaihles, 32(i. 

HasilioM, 81. 

rias-rolu'ls, 201; K;j;y|i(iun, 119, 201; 
l^trUHcan, 202 ; (iVcok and Komun, 
203; of tlio Partlienon, 205; on 
Sarooj)li{i<;;;i, 207. ^See lh‘li< f. 

Horyllns (hciylj, 314. 

lloryl (yellow -, 314. 

llcllmm ^Sir William , on t!.o Ktrusejin 
iuscTij»(,iony, 367. 

lllaek ('eolour), u>o:l hy the Kf?^j»tian.s, 
211 ; hy tlio Crei ks, 218. 

Blue (eoiour , u.<eil hy ilio l\u:yj>tian.s 
2l() ; hy tlio (In ek.s, 217. 

IkmstrojjliiMlon, 319. 

Ilricks, Kgypiiaii, Creok, Homan, 8. 

llri(l#^(*.s. See 1'on.s, Homan hrhlj^os, 
85; of Trajan, at Aleanlara, I*onte 
della liadia, 86. 

Bronze, 209; of ^Egina, l)el<M, 2(>9 : 
Oorini Ilian, 210. 

Ilrown (eolour', 2 1 8. 

Biiccinnm, 218. 

Bust, 160. 

Cahochoii-s 257. 

Ciwlmus, 348. 

(Jaldavium, 75. 

Oal Inina, j^roen turquoise, 321. 

Callsds, turquoise, 324. 

CJalliojjc, 192. 

Camci, 253, 251, 257 ; eelehraldll, 273. 

Cameo, 257 ; of the St Cliaiielle, 273 ; 
of Vienna, 274; of >Japles (Tazza 
Earnese'), 275 ; of Jupiter xEgioclms, 
276 ; Curpof^na cameo, 277. 

Canons or rules of proportion in Egyp- 
tian senl[)turc. 120. 

Cauopi, 101. 

C-ipitolino marbles. See Fasti Cousu- 
lares. 

Caprices, 258. 

Capsarii, 75. 

Carbuiielc, 315. 

Carhuaculus (garnet;. 315. See Garnet. 

Carcerrs, 68, 72. 


Curcdiesium of SI. Denys, 279. 

Carrara marble, 209, 

Caryatides, 46. 

Castelliim, 91. 

Castor, 200. 

Castur. 159. 

Ctdla, 15, 23. 

Cenotupli, 113. 

Cuiilanrs, 188. 

Ceres, 167. 

Cluilccdonius, 318. 

Clialecilony, 318. 

Cliaraetorislies of Greek Glyptic art. 
295. 

Chari tes (tlie Graces), 190. 

Chariin, 159. 

Cheini, Egypt, 118. 

Chimera, 159; chimerflc, 258. 

Chiton, 161 ; Doric, Ionic, 162. 
Cldamys, 162. 

CJmuhis, 300. 

Xoifj,aT€pioi/t 395. 

Chon.su, 142, 146, 148, 150. 

CJiri.stian in.seriptions. See In.scriptions. 

formnhe, 396. 

names, 398. 

,^igla, 399. 

symhols, 396. 

Cliry.soLMMyl, 314. 

Chrysoberyllns (yellow beryl), 314. 
ChrvscK'olln, 217. 

Chryselile, 312. 

Cl I IT supra se, 318. 

Cl irvsi >[)ra.siiis { vellow-grecn-jade'), 
317. 

Ciirysopieron, 312. 

Xw/xara, 164. 

(Jincrary urn, 112. 

Ciniiahasls, 216. 

Cippu.s, 110. 

Cirei, 72, 

Circular temi)lc8, 29. 

Circuuditio, 220. 

Circus, Maximus, 73 ; of Romuliw, 73. 
Clio, 192. 

Clipeus, 75. 

Cochlis, 51. 

Coeutnella at Vulei, 109. 

Cteloii, 217. 

CieruUum, 217. 

Collections, glyptograpliie, ancient, 265 ; 

modem, 283. 

Colosseum, 69. 

Colossi, Egyptian, 119; of Amunoph 
111. ; of Humeses II., 119. 

Colouring temples, 35 ; statuaiy, 218. 
Colours used by the Egyptians, 210; 

by the Gmtiks, 216 ; Homans, 228. 
Colinnbariuni, 112. 

Column, 38 ; Egyptian, 39 ; Grecian, 
41 ; Doric, 43 ; Ionic, 44 ; Corin- 
thian, 48 ; Homan, 46 ; Doric, 46 : 
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Ionic, 40; Corinthian, 48; Coiiuh)- 
siie, 49. 

Column.'?, Tnonurneiital, of Trajan, SO; 
Antouino, 51 ; Poinpey, 51 ; Pliocas, 
51 ; naval, 51 ; inillinry, 52. 
Ciomposite column, 49. 

Concanifmta Sialsitio, 75. 

Consulship on in.srrif)iion.s, 878. 
Corinthian column, Crccian, 48 ; Honmn, 
48. 

tcmploa. 27, 29. 

Ckisluini!, Crocian, 101 : lloiuan, 1G3. 
Greta viridis, 217. 

Crio sphinx, 151. 

(h*ol)vlus, 108, 170, 170. 

Crown of tho Plmraohs, 142; of Osiri.s, 
144. 

Ciy.stulhi.s (crystal), 310. 

Ciibicula, 1 8. 

Cumn, 01, 09. 

Cupid, 189. 

Cupra, 1.58. 

Cup.-*, of Sardonyx, 279 ; of St. Jlonyjs, 
279; J3run.switdv, 280; iiiiiirhiinr,2.S0. 
Cybclc, 198. 

Cyclopean walls, 8. 

Cylinders, Kgyplian, 28.). 

Cyuocci Indus, 157. 

Dactyl ogia, 255. 

Diictvloy:lypiic, 25,5. 

Dactylo^rajdjy, 255. 

Dnctylotlu-'ca, 255. 

Dajcialeaii period or epoch in seulpfure, 
124. 

Dates, ill Ej^vptiau insei iplious, 842 ; 
Creek, 817. 852; Uoman, 878; 
Chri.-.tian, 897. 

Docastyle. .88. 

Decline of the art of .yeiilpture, Kjcypliaii, 
110; KtT^u.>caii, 128; Greek, 180; 
Koiuan. 189. 

Demeter, 107. 

Demotic writ in j;, 887, 810; when first 
used, 841. 

DettMiiiinativo sign.s in Jiieniglypliie.s, 

888 . 

Diamond, 809. 

Diunn, 109; I.ucifera, 170; laicina, 
171 ; Hecate, 171; Triforinis, Trivia 
of the Kphesians, 171 . 

Diasiyle, 88. 

Ataroi/oi, 8. 

Aia(u>/ji.aTa (pneeiiu (ione?» , 01. 
Dicthyotheton, 7. 

Didoron, a hri'*k, 8. 

Diiifanirna. 84S. 

Dionysu.s. See Dacchus, 181. 

Dioscuri, 200. 

Dioscoridc.s, 257, 2G8, 277. 

AiirXois. 8i7r\oiSiov, 102. 

Dlstemjior painting, 218, 220. 


Divu.s, 378. 

Doric column, Grecian, 44 ; Koinau, 10. 

temple, 24. 

Drill fterebra), 255. 

Duilian column, 51, ,874. 

Deilas, tlireiJ forms, 140; 
thre(.‘ orders, 111. 

Qlypt4,o|r;,phy, 2S5. 

painting, 2H). 

Paheography, 887. 

style iu sciilptuve. 115. 

0l». 

Kileythnia, IIS, |.5(). 

KlaM)th(‘sinm, 7tl. 

Kllipsis, 881. 

Kmlia lining, three inodes, 98. 

Kiiiorahl, 8t)0. 

102 . 

Kmplecton, 8, 7. 

P.neauslie j)ai iling. 2 IS. 219. 

Paicliorinl. See Di'inotie. 

Cngnived stones. 250. Sec Stones. 

eel«*brat(‘d ei)gi*ave<l ^lones, 

278. 

Kngiavprs. (inek, anlerau* to Alex- 
ander, 2t‘»7. Prom the liiiK'. of 
Alexander to tlui age of Augustus, 
2t)7. Age of Augustus, 2t)S. Pos- 
t(‘rior to Augustus, 2t59. Wlios(< ago 
is iiueerlain, 270. Itomaii, 272. 
Lower Kmpire, 272. 

Engraving, invention of the art on liaid 
stones altiihiiteil by Mr. King b) 
the engravers of Ninovcdi, 258; 
f']gyptia!i engraving iiiiieh earlier, 
258. 

Knigmutic (class ot hieroglyphs), 887, 

888 . • 

Kijatajilis. Greek. 858; Ptitidjnaii, 858 ; 
of Polveiironin.s, 800; lOtrii.'^ean, i 09, 
871 ; b’oniaii, 881.; Scipin, 889; 
of Syphax, 890; of Pllmlus, 8.90; 
Kpitaplis, .8!)2; Chri>liaii, 890, 100. 
yiTTidrffjLaf 105. 

I'l]»itiiematii, iOt). 

Ej»<>«4is ill tlie art ol sculpliin'. Sre 
Periods. 

KiMxdis of I’aintel Yas's, 218. 

Erato, 192. 

'Hpwa, 105. 

Ercle, 158. 

Eros, 189. See Cu\ad. 

Essuiiite, 815. 

Etruscan aljibabet, 801. 

deities, IGO. 

Glyi)logo*aphy, 290. 

in.^criidions, at Gubbio, 365; 

at Perugia, 800. 

language, its origin, uccord- 

■ iiig to Niebulir, Buiiscn, 

Miiller, 867. 
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Etruscan painting, 213. 

Palaeography, 363. 

— people, 363. 

style in sculpture, 121. 

t(.inpl(', 27. 

Engubian fables, 365; Etruscan, 365; 

Tiafin, 374. 

Kuripiis, 73. 

Eustylo, 33. 

Euterpe, 192. 

Eutyclios, 27S. 

Evodus, 269, 278. 

Exedrn, 11, 76. 


Fates, 193. 

Fasti Consiilares, 379; A'eniani, 379. 

Fau(a*s, 13. 

Fauna, 184. 

Flora, 195. 

Fora, 80. 

Forfniie, 193. 

Forum of Poinpt'ii. 81. 

Frafros Arvales, 373. 

Fro.seo jiaintiiig, 218, 226. 

Frigidsiriiini, 75. 

Funert nl iosoriptions, Oreck,^ 353 ; 
Etruscan, 369; Koinan, 380; Chris- 
tian, 395. 

(la met, 315 ; pyrop(‘, ahnandine, SIriarii, 
gnaniacciiio, hyacinihim.-, essonite, 
carbuncle, 315. 

(late, gate>Yays, 86. 

(l(?nnna Augustea, 271. 

Genii ^fojiri of Aineiiti, 101, 111, 119. 

Glvfjtic art fniccliauical process), 255; 
Egyptian, 285 ; Elrnscan, 29(J ; 
Gr( <'k, 291; lloimin, 297. 

Glyptic, 250. 

Glypfograpliy, or Engmved Slones, 250 ; 
origin aiul liistory, 252; materials, 
255 ; knowledge and icsis, 258 ; 
subjects, 262 ; aneiciit glyjitogm- 
jdiieeol lections, 265 ; ancient artists, 
266. 

Gnaais, 268. 278. 

Gnostic engraved gems, 299. ' 

Grace.s, 190. 

Granite, 326. 

Greek deities, 163. 

inscriptions. Spc Inseriplions. 

stylo in scnlptiire, 123. 

(aVehaic) style in paiiih'd vast s, 

243. 

bt'antifnl stylo in I'aintcd vases, 

211 . 

Green fool our) usoil by the Egyptians, 
211 ; by the Greeks, 217. 

Group, 160. 

Grylli, 257. 

Gnarnaeeino (garnet. , .315. 


I G3mo0conitis, 10. 

I OynaBCCum, 10. 

i Hades, 1.53. 

I Hsamatites fli8ftmatite), 325. . 

1 Hall, hypostjdo, of Kai-nak, 17. 

1 Hapiinoii, the Nile, 146. 
j Hari)y tomb from Xanthus, 106. 

I Htlx^, 19.5. 

Heliotroi>e or bloodstone, 317. 
Ileliotropium, 317. 

He.phrcstus, 171. Sp4i Vulcan. 

■ Hera, 165. Juno. 

. Ilereiiles. 195 ; Farimse, 196. 

: Henna, ItJO. 

! Hermaphrotlitus, 190. 

Hermes, 179 ; logins, 1 80. See Mcr- 
I enry. 

; Ilostia, 181. See Vesta. 

! I let, 144. 
i Ifexasiyh?, 33. 
j Hitiraeo sphinx, 151. 

! Hieratic writing, 337 ; invcTition of, 
! 310 ; when used, 310. 

! Hieroglyphic writing, 337 ; four elasse.s, 
I 337; arrangement of, 339; anlitpiity 

of^ ;i:)9 ; mimhor of signs used, 310. 
Hieron, 23. 

TIiination, 162. 

Ilippotlrome, 74. 

. Historieal inscriptions; Parian dironiele, 

; 351 ; Sigean, 357; Potahran, 358; 

Fasti Consniares. 370 ; Kalentlariiim 

Praenesiiniun, 379 ; Monumentum 
Aneyramnn, 378 ; !Momimentum 
Adnlitannm. ;>3.3. 

Ilorliiit, Agathod/emon, 150. 

Jlorta, 159. 

Ib>nis, Wl, 116, 119. 150 
llou.se.s, Egyptian, 9; Greek, 10; Ro- 
man. 10. 

Hyaeintli '' jaevnlli), 313. 

Hj-i teinthine garnet, 315. 

Ilvaeintlnis rsaj)j)Iiire\ 31 1. 

Hygieia, V,)2. 

Hyllns, 271, 278. 

Hyiiieiins, marble of, 208. 

Hymn of Iht^ Fratres Arvales, 373. 
JJy]>;ct!iral, 33, 34. 
iry|)erg.a‘an tombs, 94. 
lIy|M«eanstum, 76. 

Hypogman tombs, 94. 
llypo.stvie, 1(5. 

IlysgiiiuDj, 218. 

laspis (chalcedony , 318. 

Ibis, J57. 

Tdcograi)hic (Ihnisen’s term for sym- 
holieal aigns\ t{38. 

Ikont)grn])hic (class of hieroglyphs), 
337. 338. 

Imitations of gems, precious stones, 326. 
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Imperator, iu inscriptions, 378. 
Tmpressio!is of gems, modern, 327 ; 

ancient, 327. 

In antis, 32. 

[nccrtum, 7. 

Indigo, Indicum, 217. 

In.scriptions on gems, 2(U). 

on pail » ted Viis<.\s, 33G. 

on rings, 

Inscriptions, sen also rula^ograpliy, iu- 
s<Tibcil, engraved, laid on, 329 ; 
bilingual, trilingual, 330; inetric, 
332 ; religions, Uistoriciil, 332 ; scieti- 
tific, fuiKircal, Christian, 333 ; collee- 
iions, published, 333 ; ill luiisciims, 
.330 ; Egyptian, .342 ; direction of 
the liiM's of higyplian inscrixdions, 
339; of (ircek iiiseriptioiis, 348; 
GriKik, 310 ; nioiiuinental, 351 ; 
bearing decries, treaties, ele., 350; 
TTpoiTKvi/rifiaTat 353 ; liineroal, 353 ; 
Sigin, 355; examples of (jlni k in- 
scriptions, 357 ; Etruscan, 303 ; in- 
scription atdubbio, 305 ; at l*eriigia, 
30!}; votive inscriptions, 308 ; Inne- 
real, 309 ; lioiuan, 372 ; hymn of 
the Fralres Arvalcs, 373; Uniliaii 
c?olnmn, 374 ; on sarcojihagns of 
Seipio, 371; I.atin tablets of Kn- 
gnbium, 371; eonni'cled with reli- 
gions worship, 375 ; liislorical, 37(5 ; 
h^isli Consiilares, 370 ; Kalemlariiim 
rramostimim, 379; Moiinine.ntnm 
Aneyranum, 379; fnnereal, 380; 

^ Sigla, 383 ; examples of Homan in- 
.scn[)ti(ins, 38S; Chri.-jtian, 395; all 
thnereal, 395; symbols used, 390; 
foimnljc., 390; De Rossi’s elassilica- 
tion, 397 ; gramma lical pee idiari ties, 
398; names found in tliiMii, .398; 
Wgla, 3'.)'^; extim])I*-s of Cliii.'>li:in 
iii,«.eriplioiis, 400. 

Iiiseriplioiis, eelebrati il, of Atlnli.s, 333; 
Kosetia stone, 312 ; of Almhis, <»f 
Karnalv, 343; of ^Memphis, 343; of 
’r-rinis, 315; Hig' an, 357 ; Potiiheaii. 
35s ; Engubiaii taVMes, 305 ; «»f 
iVrngia, 3«ii} ; hymn ef tlie Eiatres 
Ai vuh s, 373 ; on Dnilian eoluimi, 
374, 3SS; on sareojihagns of Sc*ipio, 
:i7 1,389 ; Latin tablets of Engnbinni, 
374; Fasti Ooiisnlares, 379 ; Kaleii- 
darinni Prienesthinm, 379; Monu- 
iiienrnm Ane.yrannm, 379 ; on arch 
of Titn.s, 391 ; on col mini of 'rrajnn, 
391 ; on tireb of Septiinins Sevcriis, 
39J ; on arch of (hiilieiius, 392; on 
areiiof Constantine, 392. 
lutagli, celebrated, 277. 

Intaglio, 257. 

Intaglio rilievato, 119, 201. 

Ionic column, Creoiaii, 41 ; Roman, 40. 


Ionic temples, 27. 

Iris, 195. 

Irregular liorizontal walls, 5. 

Isiac table, 345. 

Isis, 143, 148, 149, 150. 

Isidomiim, 3. 

Jade fyellow green), 317 ; (dark green), 
322. 

Jas}M*r, 322. 

dndginent of the soul. 103. 

Jiiiio, 105; rronnlwi, Sospila, 100. 
Jupiter Olympiiis of Phidias. i:>(); as 
ri‘st<>red l>y Qnatreinere dt3 Quincy, 
130; hy Flaxman, 104. 

Jupiter, 103; I8erii])is, 103. 

KaJendariiim Pramestinnm, 379. 

KaXas on ]>aiMt('d vases, 230. 

Kavirt^, 219. 

cnnf'i. 01. 

Khem, 111, 115. 

Kings, Fgyplian, 153. 

Kiornnh/n, t»49. 

Kioyc9. 105. 

KKifiuK^, (* 4 . 

KAijUa/fTT/pe?, O.j. 

Kneph, M2, 1 IS, 149, 300. 

Ixiiowh dge ami Icst of engraved stonos, 
2.‘)S. 

Koilaiisiglypha, 201. 

KoiKoUj <*av».'a, 01. 

KoAttos, 102. 

Koppa, 3 IS. 

KuayaSf 217. 

Lahriini, 75, 70. 

Laconiciim, 75. 

I At nd.-ca I >:i ini i 224. 

Laiizi, his iikkIi; i»riiilcrpreting Etruscan 
iiiscriplions, 300. 

Lapidaiy style, 331, 350. 

Lapis laxnli, 323. 

Lararinm, 13. 

La.'-a. 159. 

Lateves, cnidi. (a)cti, 9. 

Latin ulpliabet, Menimsmi’s oji'mion as 
to its origin, 372. 

— language, Li;psins’ opinion on 

its origin, 375 ; Niehnhr’s, 375. 

tablet of Faigubium, 374. 

Jjavacnini, 70. 

TiOncu<*hat(!s white eornelian', 319. 
Lighting of teinpU's, 34. 

Tiitho^troton, 227. 

Aoytiov^ (>5. 

IiO>na, 159. 

Lndiiis, 222. 

AvKa^avTos, 352. 

TiUni, marble of, 208. 

Tiysii>pus, 134. 

LitlH*colleRis, 255. 
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Lithoglyphi, 255. 

Lychnis (ruby), 311. 

Lyncurium (jacinth), 313. 

Mu, 142, 147. 

Maonniles, 187. 

iMjcnhiiiuni, 6*8. 

Magucs ( iiiimnetite\ 325. 

Mahichilo, 323. 

Mania, 159. 

Mantus, 159. 

IMarblc, 208 ; Parian, Pentelic, Ily- 
mcttnn, of Thasos, of Luiii, 208. 

IMarnioratuiii, 220. 

Mars, 174; Gnulivus, Stator, llltor, 
Victor, PacitVr, 175. 

Masonry, Egyptian, 2; Grecian, 3; 
Italian, 3; Koiiiuii, live species, 7. 

Materials emjjloycd in tlic glyptic art, 
255. 

Man, 142, 110. 

Mausolcuni of Ilalicariiassiis, 107. 

Maut, Ml, 110, 149. 

Mtaii, 159. 

Meleager, 199. 

Mclinuin, 218. 

Mclponieiie, 192. 

Menvra, 158. 

IMeplat, 259. 

Mercury, 179 ; Belvedere, 180. 

Meta, 72. 

Methods of painting used by the 
ancients (fresco, distemper, en- 
caustic), 218. 

Mezzo rilievo, 201, 205; in gems, 2.'57. 

^lilliary column, 52. 

M/Atos, 210. 

Minerva, 171. 

Minium, 210. 

IMithraic engiiivod stones, 29,1. 

Mithras, 299. 

IMoirm, the fates, l!l3. 

Mohjchilfts (ne[)hrile), 322. 

IMonogram of Christ, 390. 

^touoptcml, 34. 

Monumentiun, 109; Adulitaiuim, 333; 
Ancyranum, 379. <1 

INLorniorio, 313. 

Mortar, 7. 

Mosaic, 220 ; Egyptian, 227 ; Greek, 
227, 229 : of Perga mos, 228 ; of 
Dio.scorides, 228; of Palestrina, 
229 ; of the house of Paihsa, Pompeii, 
229 ; Roman, 229 ; of the Lower 
Empire, 230. 

Mummies, 90; Egyptian, 99; Greek, 
99. 

Muiiimillcatioii, wliy adopted by the 
Egyptians, 90. 

31unimy ease, 100; of Queen Amusis, 
101 : of JMcTikaie, 101. 

Muntu, 142, 148, 1,50. 


Murex, 217, 218. 

JMurrhina (fluor spar), 281, 321. 
IVlun’liine vases, 280. 

• Muses, 190. 

Mythology of sculpture, 140. 

NoWia, 105. 

Naos, 23. 

Naumuchiao, 73. 

Naval column, 51, 

Naxiuin, 255. 

Nccr<»p(»Iis (Elrnscaii), 109. 

Neilh, 111,110, 119, 150. 

Nenicsis, 194. 

Nc'phritc, 322. 

Nepthys, l i:i, 148. 

Ncptuius 100. 

Nethims, 159. 

Ncipe, 147. 

Nicias, 215. 

Nicolo, 319. 

Nike, 19.5. 

Nomenclntnre (English and Italian) of 
])aintc<l vas("s, 218. 

Nortia, 159. 

Niichais, 82. 

OI)olisks, 22, 72 ; inscription on, 345. 
Ohsidiamim (obsidian), 325. 

Ochro (wxpa)j -17. 

()ciaslvlo,‘o3. 

(Eel, ]‘3. 

OlymjMsuls, Greek, 351 ; Roman, 352. 
Oiiyehinn, nrimital al.ibastor, 282. 

Onyx, 319; oriental alabaster, 2S2,' 
319. 

Opalns (opal), 310. 

Ophites, serptaitine, 320. 

Ol>isthn'^onu>s, 24. 

Ojms incertniii, 2, 

mn.sivum, 220. 

retienlatimi, 2, 7. 

seetile,227. 

tesMjlatiiin, or vcrniiculatum, 227. 

OpX^<Trpaf 04, 05. 

Orchestra, 00. 

Orpheus, 199. 

0.siri.s 113, 140, 150. 

Osiris-A pis = ISeiiipis, 149. 

(Xstia, 72. 

O.slinm, 10. 

Oslrimi, 217. 

Ovals, n>yal Egyi)tian, 153 ; containing 
name and title of kings, 341 ; ovals 
of Ramoses 11., 341. 

Painting, Egyptian, 210; Etruscan, 
213; Greek, 214; Roman, 222. 

Pain lings at Pompeii, 223. 

Palainecles, 348. 

I’alfcograpliy, or inscriptions, aim and 
utility of ijts study, 328; materials 
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which bear inscriptions, 329 ; relative 
iniportance of inscriptions, 330 ; cri- 
tical knowledge of inscription!?, 331 ; 
classilicatioii of inscriptions, 332; 
history of palaeography, 333 ; Egy[)- 
tiai, 337; Greek, 340; Etruscan, 
363 ; Homan, 372 ; Clnistian, 395. 

Talla, 162. 

Pallas, 172, 173, 278. 

Pampliilus, 278. 

P.in, 186. 

Panels, 216. 

Paj)yri, 102. 

Tlapa.(rKriviat 65. 

Parian chronicle, 351. 

msiiblo, 208. 

Parrhasius, 211. 

Pasht, 1 12, HO. 

Podiineiit, 21. 

Eentadoron, a brick. 8. 

Pciitelic marble, 2U.S. 

Pe]»los, 162. 

Periboioa, 23. 

IVridot, 313. 

Periods of tlie art of sculpture— Egyp- 
tian, 115; Klruscan, 121 ; Greek, 
123; Dicdidcaij, 121; .dCginctan, 
127 ; Phidinn, 129 ; Praxitclcan, 
133; deeliiio, 13G ; llonmn, 136. 

Perio<U of the Greek scliool (jf glvptie.'^, 
205. 

]\iiipter.il, 32. 

Peiistyle, 13. 

Perst' 2 )liono, 1!)3. 

Perseus, 199. 

Pclji.'^us, 162. 

Phidisiii ])erioil or epoch of >cidjitare, 
129. 

I’licoiiix, 153. • 

Phoiietic (clsiss of liieroglvph.s'), 337, 
339. V 

PhtaJi, 112, 115, 119. 

Phtah-Sokkiiri, 148. 

Phupliluiis, 158. 

Piscina, 7i), 99. 

Plans of leniples, 31 

I’lasma, 317. 

Pluto, 193. 

lV)diuui, 68. 

Pollux, 200. 

Polychromy, 219; ernpl'iyed at the 
early and late, periods of art, 220. 

P(!lygnotu.s, 211. 

Polygonal walls, 3. 

Polylithic sculpture, 209. 

Polyniiiia, 192. 

Pons, Siiblicius, Palaliuus, l^’ahricius, 
Ciosiius, Janicnlum,Triuinphalis, 85 ; 
.dilins, Milvius, Naruiensis, 86. 

Porphyrites (porphyry,, 326. 

Porla triumplialis, 72. 

Posticuin, 21. 


Pustsceniuni, 65, 67. 

Potidsean inscription, 358. 

Prase, 317- 

Prasiiis, 317 ; holiolrope, 323. 
Praicinctioncs, 61, 68. 

Prnxitclcfiii epocli or period in sculp- 
ture, 133. 

Primitive tombs at Ssiturnia, 108. 
ProiaM»s, 21. 

IVopylon, 16. 
l*rt>scuiihim, 66. 

Proserpine, 193. 

UpofTK’qt/ioVf CiO. 

UpoaKvurjfjLa, 35.3. 

UpoffTaSf Vestibule, 10. 

I’rostyle, .32. 

Prothyrum. 10. 

Protogoiii*s, 215. 

Psclieiit, III. 

Pscudo-di})Ieral, 32. 

P.'eialo-isodomoii, 3. 

IViMido-jxa iph'nii. 33. 

351. 

I'.syche, i90. 

IMoronialn, 3.“». 

Pulpit inn, 6“), 67. 

Pultuke, I.MI. 

Pulviimr, 73. 

Punch f! rrnm reiusiim';, 255. 

Purjile, colour, 217 ; Tyrian purple, 
218. 

Pnvpurissiimnn, 217. 

Puzzolaiai, 3 b'). 

Pyciio.styI(*, ;>,3. 
l\vIoii,*l6. 

Pyrsimid.s, 56; !>(’ (jhco])s, .59: Clieph- 
rcn. 60; lllyi'ciiims, 60; Sakktira, 
60; la psius' llicory, 61; JOtnt.scan, 
62 ; Greek, 62 : Itomaii, 62. 
I’yrgotelcs, 251, 267. 
l*yroj)c (giirial), 315. 

QuceiLs, Egyjilian, 153. 

lla, 112, 1 16, 1 18, 150. 

Jlunpo, tin* goil of wjir, 116. 

Jtasima, llic Etruscans, 363, 367. 

Peel, <-ol()ur. Used by tht‘ Egyptians, 
210; by tin- Greeks, 216. 

Kegolini Gahissi tomb, 109. 

Itcgiilar horizontal wsdls, 6. 

Iteli<*f, Egyptian, 119; Greek anrl 
Koin.an, 202; alto rilievo, 203; 
nu-zzo rilievo, bas,so rilievo, 201 ; in 
gems, 2.57. 

lleprcjs^mtiitive ''class of bieroglyplis , 
337, 338. 
lloliculiitum, 7. 

IthamesKion, 15. 

Hhea, 193. 

Kings, 302; Egyptl. n, 303; Greek, 
3n4 ; Etni.scan, 301; Koinaii. 305; 
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ring of Cheops (Sholb), 302; of 
Amunoph III., 303 ; of Horus, 303 ; 
with (lovices, 305 ; liouseheepcrV, 
300 ; tluiinb-ring, 307. 

Roads, 81. Sm Via. 

Rock-eiifc toiJibs, 107. 

Roman dciti(\s, 1G3. 

inscriptions. See Insci’iptions. 

orders, 48. 

iemplos, 48. 

Rosettii stone, 342. 

Rostrata coinmiui, 51. 

Rubrica, 210. 

Ruby, 311. 

Rudus, 82. 

Sandsiraolia, 2 1 (j. 

Sandaresos favaiiturino , 324. 

Sapphire, 311 ; asieriateil, 310. 

Sapphiriis (lapis lazuli), 217, 323. 

Sarcophagi, 100 ; of Necianebo, 101 ; of 
Scipio, 1 12,374; with baa-rt!lk4s,-200. 

Sarda (sard), 318. 

Sard AcJiates (cornelian), 310. 

Sardonyx, 31 0. 

Satyrs, 184. Sve Rauna. , 

Scarabiei, Kgy[)tiaii, 15';, 1.57, 257 ; 
orniimcntal, 1'uneveal, bi.siorical, 2S0; 
material, 280 ; large and small, 287 ; 
small scarabtei, mytbological, his- 
, h)ri(;al, idiysiogra pineal, various, 
288 ; Kiruse.an, 201. 

Scarahrons sa<*(*r, 2S0 ; sacred to Pthuli, 
280 ; Egyptian name “ Chep(5r,** 
cn-ator, 2tS0. • 

Scepire, Knkufa, 144; with lotus, 144. 

Scljola, 70. 

Sculpture, 115; Egyptian, 115; Etrus- 
can, 121; Greek, 123; Uomtin, 130. 

Seal of Rhampsinit is, 2.53. 

Seal rings, Gjcek, 301 ; Roman, 30.5. 

Sealing earth of the Greek, 327. 

Seh, 142, Uil 

Sebak, Sevek, 142, 148, 1.50. 

Stjkos, 15, 24. 

Sepulerum, 100. 

Serapis, 140, 103, 200. 1 

Serpentine marble, 320. 

SelJi, Typhon, 143, 140, 150; of the 
Gnoslies, 300. 

Sctblans, 158. 

142, 110. 

Shal)ti, Egyptian seinilcbral figures of 
clay, 102, 150. 

Shapt's of painted vases, 240. 

Sigeaii inscription, 357. 

Sigla, abbreviations in inscriptions, 
Gi-eck, 355 : Roman, 383 ; Chri.s- 
tian, 300. 

Signet-rings, of Judah, 302 ; ol' Joseph, 
3U2 ; of Cheops, 302 ; of Amunoph 
111., .303; Egyptian, 303; Greek, 


304 ; Roman, 305 ; of Alexander, 
304 ; Polycrates, 304 ; Pornpey, 
Julius Ctosar, Augiiatns, Msocenas, 
No-ro, Gnlba, 30.5 ; of Michael 
Angelo, 270. 

Signs, )n'erogly]>lne, 337 ; chronological 
in inscriptions, .310. 

Sil. 217. 

Sileiii, 180. 

Simonides, 348. 

Smimigdus ''emerald), 310; mediens 
(malachite , 323. 

Smyrris, 25.5. 

Solon, 209, 277. 

Solhic perical, J5.3. 

Specus, 90. 

Sphinx, 150; Andro spliinx, 1.50; Crio 
.sphinx, 15] ; llienico sphinx, 151 ; 
great sphinx, 151. 

^(ppayiBci, 304. 

Spina, 72. . 

Sj»oIiatoriimi, T."*. 

Stadia, 74. 

Staluis 100. 

Shitumen, 82. 

Xrrj\ait 105, 1.50. 

Stel(\ 104. 

Stepliunos, 105. 

Slola, 1(>3. 

Stones, for engraving, 250; classes of 
stones, transpaiv'iit, semi-transpa- 
rent, opa(pi(‘, 2.50, 309; transirarent, 
309 ; semi-tran.sparont, 310 ; opaque, 
322. 

Sioiie.s, engravcfl, Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, 291 ; Roman, 298 ; IMi- 
thraic, 299; Gnostic, 299. 

Styles ill seidptnre, Egyptian, 115 ; 
EUuseun, 121; Greek, 123; Ro- 
man, 130. 

- of Greek in. script ions, 349. 

of masonry, 3. 

- — of painted vases, 243 ; Early, 

or Egyi>tiaii, 243; Archaic, Greek, 
Severe or Transitional, Reaiitiful, 
244 ; Florid, Decadence, 240. 

Stylobate, 24. 

Subjects of engraved stones, 202. 

cnginvod on rings, 308. 

Sudatorium, 75. 

Suggestus, 08. 

Summamis, 158. 

Summiini dorsum, 82. 

Siiovetaiirilia, 370. 

Syenite, 320, 

Symbolic chiss of bieroglyplis. 337, 
338. 

Symplogmata, 258. 

Systyle, 33. 

Tablet of Rosetta, 3 12. 

of AhydoH,313. 





'rabi<‘t of Kfii-iiuk, 

of Mi'iiiphifci, tVllb 

— — - of 'J'sniis, 

Tnblcls, sopnloliial, Kj^yptiaii. loT. 
ICii^oibina, 

— — TTiVaKfv, 21(J. 

Tubliimni. Hi. 

Taiios (iinuizon .st«nio , IVil. 

Tini, sa(.Ti‘»l, H4. 

Taiirobolia, 'Mi). 

Taiitoloj:^" ill iiisfi iptitais, IU>1. 

Tsizza Fariicso, 27;'). 

Tcfiic, 112. Ill), 

IVlamoiKVi, ttJ. 

Teniploa -Kj^yptiaii, lo; Rliainossioi), 
lb*; Kanmk, 17 ; Jaixor, 111; Fdfim, 
11) ; Doinh ra, 22 ; (inriaii, 22 ; 
-iFgina, 20 ; 'I bcsiaini, 27); 
noTi, 25; Sc’iiiiiis. 25; P;t*s(r,iii, 2(1; 
Molapoiitiiiu, 27 ; Krcctlu-nnu 27 ; 
.lu])i(('i- Olyiiiiiius, 27 ; K1nis<‘aiK 27 ; 
(xrcsj, 27; Jiipibv Ca|»il(»rnnis, 2S ; 
Jioinai), J.S ; IMjia rva (Jlialcidica, 2!) ; 
A'('!<j)aMaii, 21); Saturn, 21); ]\Iars 
(’!(<ir, 21); Aiilotiimi.s fiinl Faa>liiia. 
21); Forlmiu Virilis 20; Pantlioon. 
21); Vfsla, SnIh‘ 1, IIO ; PaliiiMa, 
Pnall)i’(*, III ; III ; plans nl* 

innplcs,I)l ; lip:hliinr <4 tciiiiiics. Ill ; 
I'oloiiriiij^ of (( injilrs, 115. 
’’riipiilariuni, 75. 

'i\'r])sicliorf, 102. 

Torra col fa. 210. 

7Vs<‘1ht, 1 14. 

T(‘trasfylo. Ill>. 

Tofnuluroii, a l)ri<‘k, S. 

(4aA.ajLi()Vy 10. 

Tlialiiini, III. ^ 

Thalia, 102. 

Tha-sos, laai hh-^of, 2()S. 

'I’la'airc.s, OH; ulnelc, 0.‘, Fini.'jcan. 

(JO; ii’nniaii. <10. 

Tlierni-o, 75. 

Tho.san, 150. 

T1i(!S11IS, lOS. 

Tlii’ini. 142, 147. 

Tliolh, 112, ! K). I IS. 150. 

TJiyinclo, OifiueKih Oo 
Tim iiiilu's, 2J t. 

Tinia, 15S. 

'I’n^a. lOIl. 

Tombs, OH : KjiVplian, 0 1 ; (ItJi-k, 104; 
Ktrnsran, i()7: Homan, 101) ; tomb 
ofO.sin i 51 01 a ‘pi hah, 05; liimhs at. 
lU-ni HJl^.'^a^. 1)5; IMaini)hi-. 0(i‘ 
toiiih Ilf .Mn*np, loJ ; (omh.s nf 
privato i’i(li\i(liials Klrok , 105; 
Harpy (omh, 100; of 5Iaiis(i!iis 
107; tombs .I' 5Iaj^na (Jra?cM, 107 : 
l’]tiu.‘'»’iiii tombs, ’’ock-ciit and 
tnnmli, 1<'7; primitiv<, 10s Cn- 
C'unn lla. A^nh'i, 100 ; 10 f^oli; ; thi- 


la».*i, lOO; tumh of Anms, 100; i»f 
Cax'ilia 5T<‘tc'lla, 1 10 ; of Au*;iisliis, 
110; Jladrinn, 1 10; tombs a1 Poni- 
mai, nil; at rotm. 111. 

Tojiaz, 1112. 

To 2 )nzos (rloT.solito?, 1112. 

pnisoiih'.s <|K*ridot\ Hill. 

Torso llt lvidi'n', 10(1. 

Troasniy of .Vlnais at 5T)fon}V, lol. 

Triln*, liana* nf liDmaij Irilw in in.'?t*iip- 
Ihm.s, II.S2. 

Trihunoiiip in in.siMiptions, H7S. 

Triolinimn, IH, 1 1. 

Triformis, 171. 

'Jrivia, 171. 

, 'rufa, lillioido, fjranolaiv, H05. 

'I’nmnli, 01, loi, 107, 100. 

H’lniio, Kill. 

'rnran, 150. 

'runns, 150. 

I 'rnnpioiso. H24. 

'I’livraii iMiIumn, 10. 

• "J’ii.''rana*a sii^na, 122. 

. Tvcho, 11)11. ‘ 

Tvpl.t.n, ilH, 1 10, 140, l.'iO, 

1 4'% rian pinplo, 21.S. 

rnoluarnnn, 70. 

Tiroain'iyioVy 05. 

Irania, 102. 

rrams, royal snaki*, 111, 15H, 157. 

rni. riin iiny, 1 12. 207. 

VEIN'S paintod, 2H(); Kivusriw. 2H;I: 
(tuck, 2Hi ; •!’ ((rock oii^in, 2112; 
€*i>ninicri'r in vases 2H2; clay n*<i*il 
in KlriisiMn van-.s, 2IIH; in (ini k 
vasi‘.‘<, 2111 ; inoilrsof paiidiii;;- Iln ni. 
2H1 ; tnH"!*'’ haloes on them, 2H5 ; 
iii.sci i]i|ion> on flam, 2115; i la>si’S. 
2H7 ; .M illiii^i n’s cla.-sili-'alion, 2H0 ; 
sniijocts, 2H7 ; 2H0 ; orii^in of 

tlicciisfdm "f placin;^ them ilitoioh'. 
2110; iiol mnilioia'd in ancient 
uiitliors, 2 10 ; fniiial in ioiuhs, 211 . 
COM If: t with a ^•^>atin;Jr Ilf ealcaifiHi." 
larth wia-ii fonnii, 211; inaiiM' 
facinn* of' vasi-s, 212; imilation.-' 
a.'al forLn ri( s, 2 J2 ; e(dJc(*linii.>.. 2111 ; 
cpi cji.^ nr .styles Ilf paintiil va.'*i s, 
21H; sliapis, 210; Kni^li.di and 
Jndi ill nuini-nc'.alni'c, 2 IK. 

A'a>e.', mnrrliinc, ‘.‘.SO, Srr. alsi) (.'ups. 

Vi'hicle- of paint iii'j:, 210. 

15S, 

Vi l.Miinni, 0)1. <11;. 

VciiU’, 175; I'rania, (lenf4vi.\, 17<J; 
N'idiix. .Anaihonicno, Callipyi>os. 
J77. 

V'enli* di Tanpilnia, 112'..’. 

Yi rini^jl’. h, on tho inseriptio'; of 
reriigiu. HnO. 



INDEX. 




Venuilioii, 210. 

Vc5sta, 181. 

Via, 82 ; Appia, 82 ; Latii)a, 83; Tjabi- 
cana, 83; Prsonestina, 83; Tibur- 
fina, 83; Nomentana, 83; Salaria, 
83 ; Flamiaio, 84 ; Cassia, 84 ; 
Aurelia, 84 ; Portuonsis, 84 ; 
(IsUcusis, 84; Ardcatina, Lauren- 
tina, Severiana, 84. 

Vi(jtf»rv, 195. 

Villa, Komai), 14. 

Vr)ltiiiuiia, 159. 

Vomitoria, 69. 

Votive inscrii»tiou8, Greek, 353 ; Ktrus- 
eau, 368 ; Roman, 376. 

Vulcan, 171. 

Egyptian, 1 ; Grecian, 3 ; Italian, 


3 ; Roman, 6 ; Cyclopcian, 3 ; poly- 
gonal, 3 ; irregular horizontal, 5 ; 
regular horizontal, G; coating of 
walls at Pompeii, 225. 

White, colour, used by the Egyptians 
211 ; by the Greeks, 218. • 

Windows, finestrm, 14. 

Xystus, 13. 

Yellow colour used by tJie Egyptians, 
211 ; by the Greek, 216. 

Zeus, 163 ; Olyinpius, Meilichios, Orkios, 
164. 

Zeuxis, 214. 

Zircon, 313. 

Zcoyri, 162. 
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